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Employment Problems of Older Workers. 


- Workers between 40 and the retire- 
‘ent age have 3 major handicaps— 
today’s general unemployment, em- 
BR overs’ prejudices, and their own 


Mears—according to a report to the 


United States Secretary of Labor by 
"the Committee on Employment Prob- 
ems of Older Workers. The investi- 
gators found ample evidence in the 
figures of the 1937 Unemployment 
Census of an increasingly serious situa- 
tion among persons over 45. Figures 
from the same source confirm the fact, 
which public and private placement 
‘offices have known for some time, that 
older employees who lose their jobs 
have more and more difficulty in get- 
ting new ones. 

A study of factual data on produc- 
tivity, accidents, sickness, group in- 
surance, and pension plans led the 
committee to the conclusion that the 


‘relationship between age and costs is 


of slight significance and that prejudice 
against placing older workers on pay 
rolls is based largely on erroneous and 
inadequate impressions. Page 1077. 


Comparative Earnings of Men and 
Women. 


Week’s earnings of both men and 
Women in many of the more important 
industries which employ large numbers 
of women were higher in September 
1938 than they were a year previous. 
Soth week’s and hourly earnings of 
jvomen, however, were lower than 


those of men in the same establish- 


ments. Men received an average of 
over 50 cents an hour in all but 2 of 


22 manufacturing industries studied, 


but women’s earnings averaged as 
igh as 50 cents in only 5 industries. 
Average earnings and hours of men and 


This Issue in Brief 





women in 23 manufacturing and 2 
nonmanufacturing industries in Sep- 
tember 1938 and a comparison with 
the preceding year are shown on 
page 1003. 


Industrial Councils in Great Britain. 


Joint councils of employers and 
employees, established to deal directly 
with industrial problems, are effective 
instruments for voluntary negotiation 
in Great Britain. They are known as 
Whitley councils and have been estab- 
lished in well-organized industries 
since the World War, as a result of 
recommendations made by the Whit- 
ley Committee between 1917 and 1919. 
The Government encouraged the intro- 
duction of voluntary machinery for 
well-organized industries in order that 
their problems might be dealt with as 
effectively as had been done by the 
trade-board system in industries less 
well organized. The article on page 
1046 describes the history, organization, 
and operation of the Whitley councils. 
Most councils have equal numbers of 
employer and employee members, the 
size of each depending upon the needs 
of the particular industry concerned. 


Family Allowances, 1937-38. 


Family allowances were being paid 
in 1937-38 to salaried and wage-earn- 
ing heads of families in at least 28 
foreign countries. These special cash 
supplements proportioned to family 
responsibility represent an attempt to 
ameliorate, from the social viewpoint, 


* the situation produced by wage and 


salary systems which are not devised 
to take into account the great varia- 
tions in the number of workers’ de- 
pendents. In some countries, such as 
Argentina, Chile, and Japan, only a 
few experiments with these grants have 


lll 
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been made. In Belgium, France, and 
Italy, however, compulsory, nation- 
wide systems are in operation. Im- 
portant developments in the move- 
ment for family allowances are re- 
corded for the period under review in 
an article on page 1026. 


Workmen’s Compensation Law of Ar- 
kansas. 


With the recent passage of a work- 
men’s compensation law for Arkansas, 
there now remains only one State 
which has not yet legislated to provide 
this type of protection for the workers 
injured in industrial accidents. A 
summary of the provisions of the Ar- 
kansas act is given on page 1101. 


Consumer Purchases in Chicago. 


Data collected from 2,711 non- 
relief white families in Chicago show 
very different patterns of expenditure 
at low and high income levels. As 
family income increased, the number 
of dollars spent for each important 
group of consumption goods and serv- 
ices also increased. Expenditures for 
the different groups of items did not 
increase at the same rate, however. 
The average family with an income of 
$500 to $750 spent 7 percent more than 
its total current income for food and 
home maintenance, and had total cur- 
rent expenditures which exceeded cur- 
rent income by 30 percent. Families 
with an income of $7,500 to $10,000 
spent 42 percent of current income for 
food and home maintenance combined. 
One of the most striking changes with 
income is in relative expenditure for 
transportation which took about 4 per- 
cent of current income at the lowest 
income level covered in the Chicago 
study and about 8 percent at the upper 
levels. Page 1007. 


Industrial Accidents in the Ir») 


Steel Industry. 
In the iron and steel indy 


mained about the same in 1937 
1936. For every million ma 
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Ane 
NOurs 
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worked in 1937 there were 15.38 4 


abling 
15.41 


injuries, as compared 


in the previous yea 


accidents for each thousan 


With 
Th 
severity rate—i. e., the average ny 
ber of working days lost becay 


Sse 


hours worked—rose slightly, from 2 


to 2.16. Bessemer converte: 
the most hazardous departmen 
detailed findings of the 


Labor Statistics’ annual st 


Burea 


accidents in this industry are give; 


page 1089. 


Wages in Full-Fashioned Hosi 
dustry. 


Hourly earnings in the fu 
ioned hosiery industry averag: 


tistics. Male wage earners ay 
83.5 cents, while females, wh 


up over 55 percent of the industry's 


Lash- 


labor force, received 50.9 cent 


hour. 


industry earned under 25 ce: 
hour, the minimum effective o: 
ber 24, 1938, under the Fair 
Standards Act. 


of one-fifth of the workers. 


A considerable regiona! 

ference was found, workers in nortb- 
ern mills averaging 69.3 cents an hour, 
as compared with 58.1 cents for em- 
ployees of southern establishm 
Only 3.1 percent of all workers in t 


On the other hand, 
a 40-cent minimum (recently recom- 
mended by the Hosiery Industry 
mittee under that act) would requir 
an upward adjustment in the earning: 
Page 1147 
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COMPARATIVE EARNINGS AND HOURS OF MEN 
AND WOMEN, 1937-38 


INCREASES in the level of week’s earnings of both men and women, 
in many of the more important woman-employing manufacturing 
industries and in laundries, occurred during the period from the 
autumn of 1937 to the autumn of 1938. These increases were due to 


slightly longer hours of work (though the average for women’s work 
' was less than 40 hours a week in most industries) rather than to higher 
‘hourly rates. Decreases in average hourly earnings of women were 
shown in 15, and of men in 11, of the 24 industries reporting hours. 


Average hourly earnings of women were highest and also lowest in 
the clothing industries, being as high as 86.7 cents in women’s coat 


‘and suit making and 73.8 cents in dress shops (other than cotton 
dresses), and as low as 35.5 cents in cotton-dress factories. Average 
hourly earnings of women were less than 40 cents also in knit under- 


wear, cotton goods, silk and rayon goods, confectionery, paper boxes, 


‘and laundries. 


These findings are from a report to the Secretary of Labor on the 


results of an analysis made by the United States Women’s Bureau of 


employment and pay-roll records of plants in 23 large woman-employ- 


ing manufacturing industries and in 2 nonmanufacturing industries, 
‘in 12 States,’ gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
"reporting manufacturing industries employ about two-thirds of all 
' the woman workers in manufacturing, and the 12 States selected have 


the largest numbers of women in manufacturing. The special 


analysis of women’s earnings and hours covered over 298,000 woman 
workers in manufacturing plants and nearly 26,000 women in 2 non- 
‘manufacturing industries. This is the first yearly comparison of 
“inen’s and women’s wages on a large scale, as heretofore such com- 


prehensive data have not been available by sex. 
Women’s earnings, both on a weekly and on an hourly basis, were 
found to be lower than men’s in the same plants in all the reporting 


industries. Of the 22 manufacturing industries reporting hours, in 


only 2—cotton textiles and cigars—were the average hourly earnings 


_. 


‘California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
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TABLE 1.—Average Hours and Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in Selected Indy. 
tries in September 1938, by Industry and Sex 
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of men less than 50 cents in September 1938; and in only 
women’s earnings as high as 50 cents an hour. 
average earnings of women were 25 cents or more below those of mey, 

Woman workers in all the industries worked fewer hours on th 
average in September 1938 than did men, though an average week of 
over 40 hours for men was shown in only 4 of the manufacturing 
industries and in the 2 nonmanufacturing industries. 


In 10 industries the 
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Industry 





Manufacturing 


Textile industries_....._____- adi 
Cotton goods__.....- scrmateiediail ale 
_ ee 

| 2 eas 

Underwear? 
CO SES 
Woolen and worsted__.___.____- 

Clothing industries.............._- ied 
Men’s clothing 


Cotton; work; shirts and col- 
oe as ae ee 
Women’s clothing. _.___________- 
Undergarments, etc.?_.____-- 
Coats and suits ? 
Dresses, cotton 2 
Dresses, other ? 
Food industries: 
aaa 
Leather industries: 
Boots and shoes 
Tobacco industries: 
{tise ) a 
Paper and printing: 
4g | Sees 
Paper boxes (set-up)_........_.-. 
Electrical industries: 
Electric machinery and supplies- 
Radios and phonographs 
Metal industries: 
a RS a 
Rubber goods: 
Auto tires and tubes ? 
pO a ae 
Chemica] industries: 


Nonmanz.facturing 


ReMi Ss Soran dence censdducctet 
Dry cleaning ? 








l 
W omen reported 


Num- 
ber 


A aed 


Sl, ivi 
21, 435 
31, 339 
19, 556 
11, 783 
11, 820 
17, 163 
99, 560 
55, 247 
25, 948 


29, 299 
44, 313 
12, 77! 

3, 853 
11, 766 
15, 919 


17, 273 
21, 508 
11, 804 


11, 769 
6, 599 


22, 634 


7, 537 
3, 716 
4, 196 
3, 142 

827 
6, 252 


22, 246 


3, 555 


Per- 
cent of 
all re- | 
| ported | 
lemploy- 


ees 


48 
39 
62 
56 
53 
40 
69 
65 
52 


75 
86 
39 
92 


19 


67 
46 








Average week®s 
earnings 

Men | Women 

$20.27 | $14.00 
16. 06 12. 69 
28. 55 15. 89 
29. 34 16. 89 
22. 78 12. 87 
19. 02 12. 90 
21.92 14. 89 
31. 28 16. 35 
27. 39 14. 20 
28. 53 16. 07 
22. 55 12. 40 
37. 91 18. § 
29. 45 14. 80 
41.09 | 23.63 
24. 62 12. 02 
38. 42 23. 04 
26. 67 15, 40 
20. 80 13. 26 
19. 76 12. 49 
33.7 16. 82 
24. 72 14. 32 
27. 67 16. 92 
28. 63 17, 38 
22. 68 14. 79 
34.01 21. 43 
24. 68 18. 13 
34. 42 21. 40 
27.73 14. 50 
28. 40 16. 75 








Average hours 
worked ! 


Men |Womer 
37.5 33.9 
37.2 34. 2 
38.0 34.4 
37.7| 34.8 | 
40.2 33. 1 
37.2 34.2 
37.4 32. 5 
33.3 32. 0 
33. 6 31.8 
32. 6 30.9 

7.9 32. 6 
32. 8 32. 1 
38. 5 34. 5 
30. 1 27.9 
39.5 33. 8 
33.2 30. 5 
44.6 39.1 
35. 2 34.4 
39.4 33.8 
37.5 34.9 
42.0 38. 4 
34. 6 32.3 
40. 6 36. 2 
36.0 33.9 
33. 4 31.2 

7.1 36.6 
44.8 39. 2 
45.6 40.8 
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101.8 68. § 











60.8 » | 
62.7 41.8 














1 Computed from smaller number of employees than total, since man-hours were not reported for a!! 
2 Averages for this industry are unweighted. 
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ring Taste 2.—Changes in Employment, Earnings, and Hours in Identical Establishments, 
September 1937 to September 1938, by Sex 


The trends in employment, earnings, and hours of men and women 
employed in the 25 woman-employing industries during the year from 
September 1937 to September 1938 may be seen in table 2, which 
shows data for identical establishments: 


WOMEN 
Indus. 





Number of Average Average A verage 
wage week’s hours hourly 
earners | earnings worked ! earnings ! 





. 2 Sa ( aero ‘ ith— 
Industry Percent of change ? September 1938 as compared with 


| Sep- Sep- | Sep- Sep- 
tem- |March| tem- |March! tem- |March| tem- 
ber 1938 ber 1938 | ber 1938 | ber 
1937 1937 | 1937 1937 


Manufacturing 





lextile industries 
Cotton gouds----. 
Knit goods_._.-. 7 
CS - - a 
Underwear 3____- 
Silk and rayon....-_.-- 
Woolen and worsted 
lothing industries__ 
Men’s clothing. - 
Suits and overcoats, etc. al dial 
Cotton; work; shirts and collars 
Women’s clothing - : 
Undergarments, etc.3__ 
Coats and suits 3_. 
Dresses, cotton 3____. 
Dresses, other 3 
Food industries: 
Confectionery - - 
Leather industries: 
Boots and shoes 
Tobaceo industries: 
+ 00. A 
Paper and printing: 
Book and job_._- 
Paper boxes (set-up) 
Electrical industries: 
Electrical machinery and supplies 
Radios and phonographs.- - -- -- 
Metal industries: 


- 
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Rubber goods: 
Auto tires and tubes 3. 
Boots and shoes 
Chemical industries: 
S.  aaaeee 
Glass and pottery #__ 


Nonmanufacturing 








Laundries 3.......__. 
Dry cleaning 2__. 











Computed from smaller number of employees than total, since man-hours were not reported for all. 
‘The percent changes are based on figures reported for identical firms. 
* Averages for this industry are unweighted. 
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TaBLe 2.—Changes in Employment, Earnings, and Hours in Identical Establi; 
September 1937 to September 1938, by Sex—Continued 


MEN 


ments. 





Number of Average Average J , bran 
wage week’s hours hourly 5 FA! 
earners earnings worked \ .. 1 

> 10 


Industry Percent of change September 1938 as compared wit} : inco. 
Sep- Sep- Sep- Sey g Can 
tem- |March| tem- |March| tem- |March! tem- Maro, of ¥ 
ber 1938 | ber 1938 ber 1938 ber | 193 ay! 
1937 1937 1937 937 F Sligl 
pane » anot 
28 F 
1 
F mine 
> wha 
s the | 
» tive 
tive, 
for | 














Manufacturing 


Textile industries 
J 0 Eee 
Knit goods 3 





Peon 


.— (aa ee 

Silk and rayon 
Woolen and worsted 
Ce Ns ow. cn cnemontebans | 


or 
oS 


wae 3-1 +) 


a> Dh 


Men’s clothing 
Suits and overcoats, etc 
Cotton; work; shirts and collars_____| 
ER A | 
Undergarments, etc.?__.........__- wall 
Coats and suits * 


st me OO ont O one 
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DON DOK OOOC*7TBDWWAawro 
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“AOD! 
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Food industries: It is 
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Leather industries: 000 

Boots and shoes 5 F F ’ 
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Tobacco industries: Base | | $1.0 
, F . © © Lf ‘ V4) 


ee aes 2 
Paper and printing: | nur 
Book and job 7.7] —3.% f . 3.: 5 2 | 
Paper boxes (set-up) : ' +4, § -4. 5 : 4] +3 ; only 
Electrical industries: A 
Electrical machinery and supplies---_. 5.2 | ° 2) +68) +1.2 — thar 
Radios and phonographs--.-.........._. —31.! ; +. 6 2| —2.6 5 | +! 7 ‘ 
Metal industries: | of h 


Rubber goods: POOL 
Auto tires and tubes ?...................|—30.: 5 +R. ) 
Boots and shoes : 1—31. 5 -. 6 &.6 5 2 not 

Chemical industries: 

FS re —4. , ae a Wav 
Glass and pottery 3_................- --.|—2 5 | 41 +2 : a1 +5 d 
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3 Averages for this industry are unweighted. 
4 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 








nents, CONSUMER PURCHASES IN CHICAGO! 
Consumer Purchases and Income 


‘ace 7 PAMILY incomes in Chicago aggregated more than $1,327,000,000 
ings in 1935-36. Half the families had incomes under $1,412; half had 
incomes above this figure. These are estimates for all families in 
' Chicago, irrespective of nativity and family composition, irrespective 
‘ton (2 of whether or not they received relief sometime during the year. 
Slightly less than one-third of all families had incomes under $1,000; 
—f another two-fifths had incomes between $1,000 and $2,000; and 
28 percent had incomes of $2,000 or more.* 
“‘' & This aggregate income and its distribution among families deter- 
' & mined the economic well-being of the community. It determined also 
what kinds of goods were bought. While the people who were “selling 
' the Chicago family market’ resorted to a thousand and one competi- 
: tive devices to increase their share in this market—some highly effec- 
tive, others perhaps merely costly—they were collectively dependent 
for their business upon this pool of income. More than that, they 
= | depended upon the way in which it was distributed among families. 
‘It is not enough to know that a given city is, for example, a $1,000,- 
000,000 market. Among low-income groups, $370,000,000 out of 
$1,000,000,000 goes for food. At higher income levels, a smaller 
‘number of families with an aggregate income of $1,000,000,000 spends 
only $170,000,000 for food, though each family spends more for food 
' than is spent at lower income levels. One million dollars in the hands 
‘of higher income families obviously leaves a larger margin for luxury 
goods. The kinds of goods that are bought, in other words, depend 
not only upon the amount of the aggregate income but also upon the 
., [> way that aggregate is distributed among families. 
_ In order to see how income and certain other characteristics of the 
family affect the pattern of expenditure, it is desirable to study the 
expenditures of as homogeneous a group of families as is possible. 
Therefore in surveying expenditures,’ the group covered was limited 








' This article presents a preliminary report on the forthcoming Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 642, 
Vol. Il: Family Expenditures in Chicago, 1935-36, by A. D. H. Kaplan, Faith M. Williams, and Mildred 

| L, Hartsough. 

The Chicago survey was part of an investigation conducted in 1936 by the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in 32 cities, varying in size and representing different sections of the country. lt was paralleled by 

_ 4study of small city, village. and farm families conducted by the Bureau of Home Economics of the U. 8. 

_ Department of Agriculture. Both surveys, which together constitute the Study of Consumer Purchases, 
were administered under a grant of funds from the Works Progress Administration. The National Re- 
sources Committee and the Central Statistical Board cooperated in the Nation-wide study. 

*See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 642, Vol. I: Family Income in Chicago, 1935-36. 

* The expenditure schedule used in the Study of Consumer Purchases provided for recording information 
on family expenditures classified under 16 categories. The schedule contained information also on such 
Matters as the size and facilities of dwellings occupied, and on the ownership of automobiles and household 
equipment, including radios, phonographs, mechanicad refrigerators, washing machines and vacuum cleaners. 

_ In addition, account was taken of transactions during the report year that increased or decreased the family 
assets or liabilities. 
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to white families that included a husband and wife, both native bor, 
and that had received no relief during the year.* 

These limitations resulted in the selection of a sample for the sty, 
of expenditures of families whose average income is higher than tp 
average for all families in Chicago. Half of the families represente, 
in the section of the Chicago investigation dealing with consume 
expenditures were found in the income brackets above $1,860.’ 

Expenditure data covering the year 1935-36 were collected f{roy, 
2,711 Chicago families. They show that as family income increase 
the number of dollars spent for each important group of consumptioy 
goods and services increased. Expenditures for the different croup, 
of items do not increase at the same rate, however.’ Thus expendj- 
tures for transportation increase more rapidly than income. ()n the 
other hand, while more dollars are spent for food and home mainte. 
nance by families at high incomes than at low, the percentage of the 
income that goes for these two important groups of expenditures 
declines. Other types of expenditure receive an increasing percent. 
age of income up to incomes of about $3,000. Beyond this leve! each 
major type of expenditure for consumption except that including gifts, 
contributions, and personal taxes received a declining share of income. 
while savings received a sharply increasing share. 


















‘4 The purpose of these qualifications was to eliminate as far as possible factors of economic stress, broker 
family ties, and alien customs which might tend to obscure the relationship of income, occupation, and fami); 
type to family expenditure patterns. Since native white families greatly outnumber all other racia! and 
national groups in Chicago, it seemed wise to confine the restricted resources available for the survey to: 
study of the expenditures of this relatively homogeneous group. Half of Chicago’s families are native-bor 
white, about three-eighths foreign-born white, and practically all of the remainder Negro. In communities 
where Negro families constituted a substantial portion of the population, a separate sample was taken 
provide information on the expenditures of Negro families. This was generally true in the Southeast 

5 The fact that they were in general at a somewhat higher economic level than the total family populs- 
tion in Chicago was due in part to the omission of the relief group and of families with incomes under $v 
from the expenditure survey, and in part to the fact that both the foreign born as a group, and the “incom: 
















plete”’ families as a group, had a less favorable income distribution than families including husband and wife, BH 
both native born. It follows from this fact that no attempt is made to describe the expenditures of an ‘‘aver- 
age Chicago family.’’ Rather the purpose of this study is to show the distribution of expenditures at differ. 
ent income levels of the bulk of the families containing a husband and wife, and to show the further influene 







on the expenditure pattern of family composition and occupational status. 

6 These families constituted a sample composed as nearly as possible of the same number of each income 
class, within each family type and each occupational group. Since this method of collection, by design 
failed to preserve the proportions of the several groups that were found in the population of families eligible 





for the expenditure schedule, it was necessary to use the proportions obtaining in the eligible sample « 
weights for all averages that represented combinations of occupational groups, of family types, or of income 
classes. 

7? Throughout this report when the expenditures of families at one income level are larger than those s 
the income level next lower. this difference will be spoken of as “an increase in expenditures.”’ It is impor 
tant for the reader to bear in mind the fact that the data at each income level represent the expend tures 0! 
different families, and that we can only infer that the average expenditures of families at a given income leve. 
in a given year would resemble the average expenditures of families now in the income bracket next higher 
if their income were increased. 

The rate at which the outlay for a group of items increases among families at successive income level 
constitutes a measure of the “‘elasticity’’ of expenditures for that group. Such a measure may be !ased © 
a comparison of the rate of increase in expenditures for the category in question with the rate of |ncrea 
either in income or in total expenditures. In the present report elasticity over the income range in ¢\)¢04" 
tures for individual categories has usually been measured in relation to increases in total expendit:ires {0 
current living, since the expenditure base generally has been used in the distribution of family expen (ure 
It will be apparent from tables 1 and 3 that the elasticity of any given category is much lower when cor); 
in relation to income rather than to expenditures, because of the influence of deficits at the lower ec )"0!!' 
levels and of savings in the upper portion of the income scale. 
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The demand for food and home maintenance is so urgent that the apid 
average family with an income of $500 to $750 spent 7 percent mor [Ps ycor 
than its current income for these items alone (see table 1). Familie, Alt 
in this income bracket constituted 4.2 percent even of the total num. Byot d 
ber of native white nonrelief complete families. Their total curren; 500 
expenditures exceeded their current income by 30 percent.*® he it 

— oe ’ j ; i othe! 
Taste 1.—Distribution of Family Income in Chicago Families ' : bt 
mig he 
| = 

Percent of total income represented by ?— Tew f 
Band | 

Expenditures for current family living e 0 

— id I 

P ad- \ 3 

Income class aed Cloth- — , [emrepo 

in- Home | Trans-| Med- | tions | 51)..| sur [hac 
come | Total | Food 3} ™@M-| 80d | norta-| ical | and | Other!) Mpeg! 
te- per- | tion 5 care per- items’) #45 oe 

nance ‘] sonal sonal Mami 

ce taxes ® 
Tee 
| 
eee ST. 3 . 94] 38/] 35 15] 58 iw 
3] 415] 104] 43] 50] 11] 53 . 
aca i Bia 4] 3811] 10.4 5.7 4.0 1.4 5 avi 
a i Pa aaa 9.2 35. 8 10.0 5.5 4.2 1.8 6 | 
$1,500-$1,749______ ied _..-| 1,621 | 101.0] 36.6] 34.0] 10.5 6.4 4.8 2.0 6.7 71 nu 
a clan 1, 875 98. 2 33. 3 33. 5 10.7 7.5 4.2 2.3) 6.7 ° 
99000-05900... ............ 2.113| 96.4] 31.4] 31.9] 111] 83] 44] 27) 66 am 
7) fl SS ee 2,372 | 96.2] 32.2 31.4 11.0 , 4.7 ARs nt 
a aayest: 27 93.5] 29.1] 30.0] 11.6] 84] 43] 30/] 7.1 ent 
$3, “ene 3, 238 88.3 26.9 27.4 10.7 8.0 4.0 3.9) 7.4 4 3398 
a 3,731 | 86.9] 25.7] 27.6] 11.8 7.8 3.9 3.6 | 6.5 “Cc 
$4,000-$4,999_..___ 4, 453 87.1 24. 2 25. 8 11.6 9.0 4.4 5.5 6. t 

$5,000-$7,499..................| 5,966 | 80.1] 19.3] 252] 101] 85] 39] 58] 7: a 
$7,500-$9,909.......... romnsiieg 8,642 | 80.9] 16.9) 25.0) 124] 85] 33] 67] 8 fic 
$10,000 and over..._......___- 16,277 | 64.8] 11.0] 191] 88] 62] 1.5] 11.8 | 64 ere 
elat 

1 The adjusted family income figure used in this table represents total family income as used in the income 90 
classification (money income plus the value of housing received without money expense), and in additic: = 
the value of food and fuel obtained without money expense. 

1 The family was asked to list changes in assets during the year. As has been explained else where, scl 
ules were accepted if money receipts and money disbursements for all purposes balanced within 5 percen! ; 

If schedules had balanced perfectly, the sum of the column headed “total value of current family living” — 
and of that headed “‘net surplus” should equal 100 percent of total income. Inasmuch as schedules were z 
—— ay did not balance exactly, the total of these columns closely approximates but does not equa i 
100 percent. i 

3 Includes expenditures for food and the value of food obtained without direct money outlay. 1 

4 Includes expenditures for housing, household operation and furnishings and equipment, and the value o! & 
housing and fuel obtained without irect outlay. ‘ 

$ Includes expenditures for automobile purchase and operation, and other transportation. 

* Fxcludes sales taxes, which were included in the expense for the items to which they applied; automobile — 
taxes, which were included in automobile operation expense; taxes on owned homes, included in housing $500-§ 
expense; and taxes on other real estate, which were deducted from the gross income from such property. $750-§ 

’ Includes expenditures for recreation, reading, education, tobacco, and miscellaneous items. $1,000 

§ Net surplus represents the excess of average money income over average current money expenditures. $1,250 
Average net deficits declined from 30.6 percent to 1.0 percent of adjusted family income in the income class $1,500 
below $1,750. 931,75 

$2,000 
_ es, 250 

Average deficits became smaller at succeeding income levels until, F 3} 
among families with incomes between $1,750 and $2,000, aggregate F $5 
savings exceeded aggregate deficits. The incomes of the families F)}% 
falling in this bracket averaged $1,875. It should be noted that even Fo 

bed *y* . iE 
among the relatively favored group of families whose expenditures F) :r 
. . . “3 . . ° and ¢ 
were studied—native white families with both husband and wife which 
had received no relief during the year—approximately half had incomes 
. | 
of less than this amount. Above $2,000, the average net surplus rose F j ‘ 
= dec 

‘ Although the term “expenditure” is used, it should be understood that some part of this Jaficit accrue? et 

in the form of unpaid bills and obligations, as well as by withdrawals from past savings. ins 
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apidly, and amounted to one-fifth of total income for the group with 


neomes of $5,000 to $7,500. 


Although each group of families at the lower income levels showed a 
et deficit, this does not mean that all the families with incomes from 


500 to $1,750 went ‘into the red.” 


In fact, at each interval along 


the income scale there were some families reporting asurplus. On the 


ther hand, there were families at every income level except the 


highest that ended the year with a deficit. 


In addition, there were a 


few families at most income levels that just broke even for the year, 


and reported neither surplus nor deficit. 


Only about one family in five in the income class $500 to $750 
reported a surplus, but more than half of those in every income group 
eginning with $1,000 kept expenditures below income. 


Among the 
Yamilies studied that had incomes of $5,000 and over, more than 95 


Not only does an increasing 


proportion of families have a surplus as incomes rise, but the average 
savings of that group of families who are able to save also increases. 
Thus, average savings of $40 were found among that 44 percent of the 
amilies with a net surplus at incomes of $750 to $1,000, while 76 per- 
ent of the families at $2,500 to $3,000 had net surpluses averaging 






3328. 


eficit among families operating 
elation to incomes up to $3,000 of income. 
200 and $300 at the various income levels. 


On the other hand, while the proportion of families operating 
t a current deficit decreases with larger incomes, the size of the net 
“in the red” shows no appreciable 


They averaged between 


TABLE 2.—Average Net Surplus and Deficit Among Chicago Families 
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Families having | Families having | Average net sur- 
surplus! deficit ! plus or deficit (—) 
Income class 
Percent 
Average Average 

Percent Percent Amount? of money 

amount amount income 

See sees eee 22 $77 70 $316 —$204 —33 
pe He Pe ee 44 41 55 238 —113 —13 
SE ees 52 60 43 216 —62 —6 
EE = ek 58 81 38 200 —29 —2 

ini ecient canes eitinalenbilibainieeaiaee 66 88 28 218 —3 (3) 

ee anne 73 163 26 296 42 2 
| 5 SR pee Se ee 77 183 21 257 87 4 
See eee 75 216 23 278 98 4 
| ae es 76 328 22 291 185 7 
i EE a eee rey 86 499 14 379 371 12 
a ae 90 584 10 350 491 14 
it. dmgb ase andi 88 727 12 425 589 14 
TT SE or ON 94 1, 328 5 1, 340 1, 181 20 
> EE SS a 99 1, 627 1 1, 200 1, 599 19 
$10,000 and over ¢_ eal 100 | ot TRE 5. 647 35 














' Excludes families whose oe — an exact balance for the year. 
For a reconciliation of the average net surplus or deficit with the difference between average income 


and expenditure, see table 1, footnote 2. 
3 Less than 1 percent. 


4 Average income, $16,277. 


A current surplus may represent either an increase of assets or a 


decrease of liabilities. 


The increases in assets, comprising principally 


insurance premiums, deposits in bank accounts and, at the upper in- 
come levels, investments of one kind or another, were more important 
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Bhan decreases of liabilities in accounting for the change from average 
ret deficit to average net surplus with rising income. With the excep- 
Stion of one income group, such gross increases in assets did not average 
as much as $100 among families with incomes of less than $1,750, 
Samounted to more than $1,000 per family in the $5,000 to $7,500 
pracket, and progressively larger amounts at higher income levels. 
' Among the surplus items among all families with incomes up to 
s4,000, insurance premiums were of the greatest importance. Amount- 
“sno to $33, on the average, even for families with incomes of less than 
8s750, the average value of these premiums rose steadily at successive 
Sncome levels. Insurance premiums alone accounted for more than 
; half of all surplus items among families with incomes of $750 to $2,000, 
‘and for at least one-third up to the $7,500 level. The importance 
"attributed to insurance by the average American urban family is 
further attested by the remarkably constant ratio of insurance pre- 
‘miums paid to money income (see table 3). The proportion was 5 or 
6 percent among all families with incomes of less than $4,000. At 
higher incomes, it was somewhat greater. 


TaBLe 3.—Average Insurance Premiums Paid, as Percent of Average Money Income 


and of all Surplus Items, Among Chicago Families 




















Percent insurance premi- 
ums formed of— 
Income class —— — — 
Money in- All surplus 
come items ! 

tag Sa Sa A a Rs 5 24 
EE ee po ais 6 89 
$1,000-$1,249_ _ a a 5 59 
ESSE eel Sn Se ee erie 5 74 
“(i a 5 65 
$1,750-$1,999- 1 eS UR SE ee a ee 6 54 
$2,000-$2,249 ’ » 6 42 
ERS ES aD a 6 40 
a aS 6 33 
SSRs eae: 6 33 
=e asia ERE 6 32 
ss | Get the 7 36 
SE nmaiecguseciiiatewcsess 8 | 32 
$7,500-$9,900........._... TAT hae ee 6 | 25 
"Eee 10 | 25 











' Increases in assets and decreases in| iabilities make up the surplus items. 


Aside from insurance, increases in family assets consisted chiefly 
‘of additions to bank accounts or investments ® in business, real 


property, or securities. Increases in bank accounts were relatively 
“unimportant among families with incomes of less than $1,750. Above 


$2,500, such increases were about as important as insurance. The 
amount of increases in items other than insurance premiums and in 


bank deposits varied somewhat erratically; but they constituted the 


eIe——_—_—.. 


’ This item took no account of changes in the market value of securities or real estate held; the amounts 


_ Teported were the cost of new investments. 
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most important increases in assets among families with incomes of 
$7,500 and over. 
Families who incur a current deficit are of course forced either ;, 


© hous 


. 





mont 







: © inco! 
draw upon past savings or to borrow. Both methods of incurr, & 
deficits are of about equal importance up to the $4,000 income ley, Ry ™2" 
Above that level, families in which current income was inadeqiate y) 





meet current needs borrowed on the average less than they witlidroy 
from their own reserves. 

At all income levels from $750 to $10,000, withdrawals from bap; 
accounts constituted the chief resources when assets were called upoy 
to make up deficits, exceeding in value at most income levels th, 
amount borrowed from any given type of credit agency. The impor. 























































$750-3! 
tance of reductions in bank accounts should not be overemphasized 31,250 
however, since the average net withdrawal over the year exceedei & 52/000 
$100 at only two income levels. : $3,000 

While the families studied in Chicago spent as a whole less thay [E) 0 
they currently received, they nevertheless carried over heavier |iabjj. F gr 
ties into the year following the study than they had at the beginnins F 
of the year. This was perhaps natural in a period following sever —  - 
years of depression and marked by improving economic conditions viev 

When the figures on increases and decreases in amounts due on — /” ' 
installment purchases are compared, as in table 4, it will be seen that, >™ 
although a number of the Chicago families studied reduced install 12° 
ment obligations during the year of the study, the families which Ft 
reported an increase were more numerous at every income level be- J hon 
tween $1,000 and $4,000. Furthermore, the gross increase of instal|- F 2 
ment obligations exceeded the gross decrease among the groups of F. ‘it! 
families at every income level between $750 and $4,000. Only those F V8 
families with the lowest and the highest incomes reported a net de- F I 
crease in the amounts due on installment purchases."® } por 

The level at which a family lives in any given year depends not $5!) 
only upon its current income, its past savings, and its credit standing, of § 
but also upon goods and services received without direct money ex- of 
pense. The most important of these nonmoney items for mosi fF “™ 
families is the unpaid services of the housewife, but it is so difficult to F of 
secure an adequate evaluation of these services that this contribution F P@ 
to the real income of the family was omitted from this survey. It was § 
possible, however, to secure data on the value of housing received by F °°! 
home owners without direct expense in the year of the survey, 0! F be 

: 

10 In the process of coding and tabulation, only net amounts were tabulated for the smaller items on whic) sm 
there would be recurring installment purchases. Thus, for example, if the family had $30 outstar ling a B les 
the beginning of the year for installment purchases of clothing which were paid up during the year, oni $1 By 
due on installment clothing purchases at the end of the year, the family’s record would show a net |: crease i ‘ 
in liabilities of $70 on clothing installments. Moreover, the liabilities account of the family was not a Tected © cons 
by installment purchases made and cleared up within the schedule year. Thus the net figures given in ‘e : pes 
summary which accompanies the text must not be treated as representing an aggregate of installment pu’ & 
chases by the families. hw 


re 
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es of [E> pousing received as gift or pay, and of food and fuel received without 
y noney expense. These nonmoney items are included both on the 

er to |) income and expenditure sides of the family ledger in this article. 

ITing 


evel Tapie 4.—Increases and Decreases in Amounts Due on Installment Purchases by Chicago 
Ve , ce 




















Families 
te to ——— 
drew 4 Families reporting Families reporting 
é increases decreases 
¥ Income class 
ank : Average Average 
: Percent amount Percent amount 
upon 4 
the . | 
wf cnn cm nl io Se Se 11 | $120 
i ae oo a Taek aha ees 8 $98 9 | 33 
1por- $700-d999 - - - - ‘ 
® $1,000-$1,249-.-.---------------- seamen 12 79 9 | 43 
sized (MME $1,250-$1,499..-------------------- ---2---------- 14 90 4) 70 
be: $1.500-$1,999------ - mikdtiannase enececonacsessosceses 16 98 | 5 | 124 
‘ecard 4 $2,000 SE ctccncecsus . on oan en wenn eee ------- 16 138 | 6 | 123 
~ BBB $2,500-$2,999...-..-------------- Sevesssowwes« eit 15 = | 7 | 186 
Be $3,000-$3,499---------- eoees pencccecces —_— 13 7 6 | 143 
SR tidimanccsncsenesusoncsscocecocsncanennont 9 292 | 7 | 291 
than Mme $4,000-$4,000................---.---------------- oe eonee 8 204 12 | 245 
is $5,000 and over----------- - Pe ee ee ie eee 4 us | ‘| ” 





abili- 5 
ning i ‘ ° : . 

ver) |. Lhe relative importance of different types of expenditure may be 
_ viewed either against the background of income or of expenditure." 
‘eon | In table 1, expenditures were expressed as a percentage of income. 





that. | Since families at low incomes on the average spent more than their 
stal). income and those at high incomes had substantial savings, it follows 
vhich |. that the percent of income going for necessities falls sharply. Thus 
>] he. & home maintenance at the lowest income level took one-half of the 
stall. @ imcome and at the highest income level shown took less than one- 
ps of | fifth. However, a clearer picture of the way in which $100 is spent at 


those § Various income levels is shown in table 5. 

Food, most urgent of the essentials of living, absorbed a larger pro- 
portion of total expenditures than any other category up to the 
1s not €. $1,750 level. Food expenditures rose with income from an average 
rding, [i of $385 among families with an income of $500 to $750 to an average 
.y ey. & Of $1,460 among families with an income of $7,500 to $10,000 for 
‘post € example. Despite this fact, food became a progressively smaller part 
vultto @ of the total expenditure. At the lowest income level studied, 43.1 
nition §. Percent of all expenditures went for food; at the highest income level, 
It wos 17-0 percent. This decrease occurred even though at the higher in- 
‘od by & come levels a larger part of the food bill went for entertainment and 

{| meals eaten away from home. 

Expenditures for home maintenance, like those for food, take a 
on which | smaller part of the total expenditure as income rises. The decrease is 
vod aw () SS marked than in the case of food, however. Thus, at the lowest 
. nse '' Throughout the discussion, the term “expenditures” is used to include the value of the nonmoney items 


yen in the consumed by the family during the year, and “‘total current expenditures’ as equivalent to total value of cur- 


nent pur fa rent living. The term “money disbursement” is used to mean money expenditures for current living plus 
savings. 
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~ FOOD AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL MONEY EXPENDITURES 
AT SELECTED INCOME LEVELS 


CHICAGO 1935-36 
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Bs ncome level studied $38.50 of each $100 disbursed was spent for 
housing, fuel and power, furnishings and equipment, and household 
Poperation. At income levels above $4,000, only about 30 percent was 
<0 used. This decrease occurred even though household service was 
;ncluded in the costs of household operation. 

> Considered together, these two basic essentials absorbed four- 
“yifths of the total expenditures among families with incomes of less 
“than $750 and as much as one-half among families with $7,500 to 
$510,000. 


Per apie 5.—Distribution of Total Current Expenditures Among Chicago Families, by 
; Major Groups of Items 


























: Percent of total current expenditures 
Total ‘ adel 
, . | current Contri- 
Income class | Cloth- | f ’ 
expend- | Home |, Trans- -..)| butions 
: itures! | Food? | mainte- aa one | porta- [a — and per- ha ee 
| nance 3 wo | tion ¢ | sonal —_ 
taxes § 
‘ Ms eer Sea enn Ss 
_ 
Bes00-$749.....---------------] $808 43.1 38. 5 7.2 29} 27 1.1 4.5 
9 $750- C008. .. Jcvetaddinnin tance 1, 036 40.5 36. 4 9.2 | 3.8 | 4.3 1.0 | 4.8 
oy Ft eee 1, 206 38.9 35.8 9.8 5.4 3.7 | 13 5.1 
1. 250-$1,400............. hart 1, 408 38. 2 34.9 9.7 5.3 4.1 i 6.1 
Bei '500-$1,749_.---._- SA ies 36. 2 33.7 10. 4 6.3 4.8 2.0 6.6 
yy ik ° eS reer . 34. 4.1 10. ae 4. Zz 6. 
in ei 2096| 326| 332] i5| 86| 45| 27| 69 
§$2,250-$2,400..........-.-----] 2,283] 335] 327] 114 7.4 4.9 2.7 7.4 
JT 2 it Ss ae 2, 556 31.1 32. 2 12.4 8.9 4.6 | 3.2 7.6 
$3,000-$3,499.......-..-..--.. 2, 858 30. 5 31.0 12. 1 9.0 | 4.6 | 4.4 8.4 
$3,500-$3,990.-...--...2--..| 3,241 29. 6 31.8 13.6 | 9.0 | 4.4 | 4.1 | 7.5 
$4,000-$4,9990........- “Sere: 3, 879 27.7 29.7 13. 4 | 10.3 | 5.0 | 6.3 7.6 
& $5,000-$7,499_..........-- | 4,776 24.0 31.5 | 12.7 | 10. 6 | 4.9 | 7.2 9.1 
§ $7,500-$9,999._- 2-2-2 | 6988) 2.9) 309) 153) 105) 41) 8&3] 10.0 
$$10,000 and over. _...-...-- | 10, 552 17.0 29. 6 13. 6 | 9.5 2.3 18.2 | 9.8 








| Includes money expenditures for consumption goods and services plus the money value of food, housing, 
and fuel received without direct expense. 

2 Includes expenditures for food and the value of food obtained without direct money outlay. 
» ‘Includes expenditures for housing, household operation and furnishings and equipment, and the value 
q housing and fuel obtained without direct money outlay. 

‘Includes expenditures for automobile purchase and operation, and other transportation. 
5 Excludes sales taxes, which were included in the expense for the items to which they applied; auto- 
i taxes, which were included ir automobile operation expense; taxes on owned homes, included in 


7 


housing expense; and taxes on other real estate, which were deducted from the gross income from such 
property. 


§ Includes expenditures for recreation, reading, education, tobacco, and miscellaneous items. 
Expenditures for clothing and personal care (barber, cosmetics, and 
beauty parlor) generally took the third largest share of total expense. 
A Unlike the food and home maintenance items, such expenditures 
increased as income rose, relative to total current expenditures as well 
asin absolute amount. Thus, out of each $100 spent by families with 
incomes of $4,000, approximately twice as large a proportion went for 
clothing and personal care as among families with incomes of less than 
$750. In the highest income brackets, the share received by these 
‘expenditures varied from one income level to the next with no clear 
jindication of further relative increase. 

I In a metropolitan area like Chicago, the ownership of an automobile 
pis far from being a necessity, for 90 percent of the families in the lowest 
Income groups made expenditures for transportation only for trolley 
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and bus fares, with an occasional week-end trip to a resort on J.) 































Michigan or a railroad excursion to visit relatives or friends in Ps i" 
country. Ten percent of the families with incomes under §| (i ‘ ie 
however, reported the ownership of an automobile on which they spey; “ 
on the average about $55 during the year. However, the percen tage of t 
families owning automobiles rose very rapidly at higher income |eye); Ps 
More than three-quarters of the families at the $3,500 to $4,000 Joya ¥ . 
owned cars, and in the group with incomes of $7,500 to $10,000 il ne 
families had at least one. a 
At almost all income levels except the lowest and the hiches we 
expenditures for medical care constituted, on the average, betwee, ; ‘a 
4 and 5 percent of the total. These average expenditures range; ws 
from $24 among families with incomes of $500 to $750 to $266 fy Bam 
families with incomes of $7,500 or more. The variations conceale; f ike 
in the average expenditure for medical care at any given income ley: pplic 
however, tended to be greater than those found in expenditures fo gon ¢ 
any other category. At every income level up to $7,500, there wer fR 9s ho 
a few families which reported no expenditures for medical care, whik Mf Qycte 
at every income level above $750, some families incurred expenses oF) [yc 
over $400. That the number of dollars for medical care did tend t B jore. 
increase at succeeding income levels, however, in spite of these wit: gmon 
differences between families, is indicated by the change in the propor Bs we 
tion of families spending less than $40 for medical care during ¢! ons’ 
year. Almost three-fourths of the families with incomes of $500 to B@ych 
750 spent less than $40 for medical care. Even among families at B #yree 
the median interval ($1,750 to $2,000), more than two-fifths reportei 7 50 
less than $40. However, among families with incomes of $3,000 to B perce 
$3,500, less than one-fifth reported expenditures under $40, anf) Th 
among families with incomes above $5,000, only one-tenth reporte: Bon 
as small an expenditure as this for all medical care received. On the B gnde- 






other hand, almost half the families above the $5,000 level reported F Ieyel; 
medical expenditures exceeding $200. nelu 
Such marked differences in prevailing expenditures raised th: § jpuni 





question as to whether the families at low income levels actually B§nd ; 
had less illness, secured less expensive medical attention or fre: & gyres 
clinical services, or simply went without medical care during illnesses Bg a] 
that at higher income levels were professionally attended. Pre Bperce 
liminary examination of some of the detailed figures on medics! B$han 
services confirms the evidence derived from other studies ” that thf) Bx 
explanation is not to be found in less illness at the lower incom §§nd ; 
levels. In general, large medical expenditures, when incurred by ¥§he } 
the Chicago families studied, reflected the cost of hospitalization an‘ total 
emergency surgical attention. The average number of days P§nd 


























13 See for example, the National Health Survey, Sickness and Medical Care Series, Preliminary |) lle“ 
No. 2; Dilness and Medical Care in Relation to Economic Status. Washington, U.S. Public Health Servi 
1938. 
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ospitalization (for those families reporting hospitalization) tended to 

definitely greater among the low-income than among the high- 
come families. This suggests that the greater frequency of high 
edical expenditures among the high-income families was in large 
art a result of more costly treatment and more adequate preventive 
»re, rather than of greater incidence of illness. 

| level = As would be expected, expenditures for gifts, community welfare, 
00 al (2gnd personal taxes, were among the most elastic categories of expendi- 
ire. At the $4,000 level the average expenditure was $246, or more 
han 6 percent of total current expenditure, as compared with $10, or 
pproximately 1 percent of the expenditures of families with incomes 
nder $1,000 (see tables 1 and 5). 

Amounts reported for taxes under this heading do not include sales 
axes, Which were included in the expense for the items to which they 

Gpplied; automobile taxes, which were included in automobile opera- 
ony on expense; taxes on owned homes, which were treated ss an expense 
tf of home ownership; nor taxes on other real property, which were de- 
Wucted from the gross income from such property. 

Income taxes and personal property taxes are, however, included 
ere. They amounted to no more than $7 a year, on the average, 
gmong families with incomes less than $3,500, but increased rapidly, 
s would be expected, among families in the higher income brackets. 
Considerably less than 1 percent of total expenditures was taken by 
ch direct taxes among families with incomes below $5,000. In the 
hree succeeding income intervals, namely, $4,000 to $5,000, $5,000 to 
$7,500, and $7,500 to $10,000, these taxes accounted for 1, 3, and 7 
percent, respectively, of total expenditures. 
_ The inclusion of these personal taxes caused the rise in the propor- 
tion of expenditures in the broad group of expenditures classified 
nder the single heading of “contributions and taxes” in the income 
Ievels from $4,000 to $10,000. Contributions (exclusive of taxes) 
_ P@cluded such items as contributions to religious organizations, com- 
d ‘iti unity welfare agencies, gifts to persons outside of the household, 
tually Fgnd support of relatives not living in the household. Such expendi- 
' free gures took on the average about 6 percent of total current expenses 
ness Bet all three income levels. The proportion rose again to about 11 
ercent of total expenditures among families with incomes of more 
nan $10,000. 

Expenditures for recreation as such, tobacco, reading, education, 
com F and miscellaneous items have been grouped in tables 1 and 5 under 
ed bythe heading “other items.” Tobacco received about 2 percent of 
otal current expense at every income level, and books, newspapers, 
nd magazines about 1 percent. Expenditures for amusements and 
van ReCTeational equipment received an increasing share of the total with 
, servis | Mcreasing income. 
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Tante 6.—Distribution of Expenditures, by Chicago Families, for Contributions mM 
Personal Taxes toget 
Percent of total contributions and persona] | 0 
fe. for— desc! 
: | Average|- eet ta l ] @ pend 
ncome class tota : ’ = 
Reli- " oe, | Oem ; al 
| amount gious in- | “ePport pa wn munity |Persor ; 01 ) 
stitu- | 4:.. om welfare | taxe Uther  tivel 
tions | “ves" | persons! agencies , _ 
ae er 4 sspen 
0000-6700... ..........-- peewee $10 | 53 ; 15 3 Sand | 
$750-$999__.......___- ae AE 10 | 60 13 17 ] T) 
$1,000-$1,249........__- ceanstiiel 16 | 47 12 | 29 2 
Se eee 24 | 40 13 | 31 3 2 io 
yy * ) ee hella 33 | 34 24 | 26 | 5 pcare, 
$1,750-$1,999_........___. MARTA 43 | 41 | 19 | 27 | 5 ; ; 
ATE TET TIRES 56 | 33 21 | 32 6 » most 
$2,250-$2,490..........-....-- x 63 | 32 17 | 33 | 6 : 
i “ws SSSA TE 82 32 26 | 28 | 5 | p trem 
$3,000-$3,499..........-...... 126 29 | 37 | 21 | $ «ae 
$3,500-$3,999..... a 133 25 | 26 28 6 ; tures 
$4,000-$4,999..... _ a 246 23 | 37 | 21 6 : larg 
$5,000-$7,499__._- seeks taal 346 | 17 32 22 8 ) Jaret 
$7,500-$9,999_____ : 582 | 10 29 17 fi BE: 
ee --| 1, 923 | 7 | 37 | 7 | 6 a 
. a oper 
! Refers to persons outside the economic family. ‘om 
? Amounts reported for taxes under this heading include income and personal property taxes. They ) [ee ©" 
not include sales taxes, which were included in the expense for the items to which they applied; autor a er 
taxes, which were included in the automobile operation expenses; taxes on owned homes, which w sO} 
as an expense of home ownership; nor taxes on other real property, which were deducted from t! \ leve 
come from such property. C 
thes 
Of the sum spent on recreation, a larger share went for motio T 
picture admission fees than for any other group of related items refle 
Even for the median income group ($1,750 to $2,000) almost half oi or t 
the total spent for recreation went for motion pictures. Expenditure ciall 
for other admissions—to theaters, concerts, lectures, spectator sports, J hou 
dunces, etc.—increased with income. They also increased as « pro-J orc 
portion of the total recreation outlay, but the total was small in rela- JF fam 
tion to expenditures for movies. They were also smaller, at most {Fon ¢ 
income levels, than expenditures for equipment and fees for participa- J fam 
tion in games and sports. These expenditures for active rather than giv 
passive leisure-time activities tended in general to increase with in- of } 
creasing income more rapidly than total recreation expenditures, and pat: 
much more rapidly than family income. mec 
pen 
Patterns of Expenditure exp 
; 1 
Variation of family expenditure is inherent in the process of « {rec Bo , 
selection of goods by the housewife and necessarily results from the} rae 
exigencies of family living. Probably no two of the 2,700 families} «.., 
studied in Chicago spent the same amount for each of the long list 0! 7, 
items currently bought by the American family. one' 
The present report has concerned itself with groups of expenditures, F .,,., 
rather than with particular items. Thus, it has summarized expend exy 
tures for food, rather than discussed butter and eggs. Expenditures— \;, 


for clothing have been treated as a single category. Such a consolids 
tion naturally reduces the amount of variation. 
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When these highly individualized family purchases are considered 

together, however, certain patterns of expenditure begin to emerge. 

___ & )ifferences even in the variability of family behavior can be broadly 

jescribed. For example, there is relatively less variation in the ex- 

penditures for food at any given income level than in the expenditures 

of any other group of items. Variation of expenditure is also rela- 

Ove 1 tively small in any income group for such recurrent items in family 

spending as clothing, housing (including fuel, light, and refrigeration), 
and personal care. 

The three most variable groups of items in the budget are medical 
‘ care, furnishings and equipment, and automobile expenditures. At 
‘most of the income levels, the expenditures for medical care vary 
' tremendously from family to family. Some families show no expendi- 
' tures at all, others show small sums for medicine only, while a few show 
‘large expenditures for the care of the sick. 

Expenditures for housefurnishings and for automobile purchase and 
_§ " operation are not so large in Chicago i in relation to income as in some 
i communities where dwellings are in general larger, where automobile 
operation is cheaper, and where municipal transportation is less 

‘developed. The outlays of families of the same size and income for 
these items frequently range from zero to fairly substantial amounts. 
10tion The variations of expenditures among families with a given income 
S. reflect, in part, the differences due to the composition of the family 
ialfoff% or the occupation of the breadwinner. Thus, large families, espe- 
itures & cially those with more adults, spend more for food, clothing and 
ports, & housing and less for items such as automobile purchase and operation 
. pro- [or contributions to the community and to persons outside the economic 
i rela- fF family. Similarly, the effect of the occupation of the breadwinner 
most {fF on expenditures is shown by the fact that the outlay of wage-earner 
icipa- {ff families for housing and household operation tends to be less, at any 
than & given income level for any given family type, than the expenditures 
th in-F of independent professional families. The lack of any consistent 
:, and ff pattern of expenditure for medical care indicates a lack of preventive 
_ medicine, and annual physical and dental examinations. Such ex- 
penditures, if generally made, would be reflected in less variation of 
expenditures from family to family. 
_ The most fundamental cause of variation of family expenditures is 
of course the variation of the family income. The present survey 
reveals significant shifts in the pattern of expenditures at successive 
‘income levels. It is not merely that more is spent at higher incomes. 
_ There is in general a smaller increase in the expenditures for basic neces- 
_Saries than for luxury items with increases in income. This can be 
Seen from the statement below, which indicates the difference between 
_ expenditures by families with $1,000 to $1,250 and those by families 
with incomes of $500 to $750. With 75 percent more income, the 
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higher income group spent only 40 percent more for current |jy;j 
The first use made of the large income was to balance expe: 
more nearly with incomes, with the result that deficits were cut fro, 
approximately 30 percent of income to 6 percent. The increase jy 
income did not result in any rise in the average expenditures for eq). 
cation (which in any event were very small). Expenditures for hoy. 
ing (including fuel, light, and refrigeration) increased by only 17 pe. 
cent. Those for food, tobacco, household operation, and personal ear 
rose less than did average total expenditures and substantially Jes 
than income. On the other hand, expenditures for furnishings ;, 
equipment increased 10 times as much as total expenditures. Bp. 
tween these income levels, expenditures for automobile purchase jp. 
creased more than for any other group of items: 9 times as much q 
income, and 17 times as much as total expenditures. 

The following statement indicates how expenditures increase x 
lower-level incomes increase. 
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Percent of iy Tease in 
expenditures 
crease in income from 
a $500-$749 1 nge tog 
$1 ,000-$1,250 range 


aeenwne nee enw eee eee we we eee ewe em ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


eh el lige d cine ned bbbbbnce 

SEE OE, ET a 39 
Transportation other than by automobile____._______- a 
atti Seay oa ic el i el a ee ee 44 
Contributions and personal taxes________- Titere dated ae. | 6~OO 
NR OR ol Cee a eS Sch webd we ddiuwossn 75 
ied eS a im otaeentiiones 88 
a 202 
I a lis ws emp den ek 400 
ee adubetrnenimdiepae wtC 
eS 2 oe ek <becdasbbeska- 700 


1 Including fuel, light, and refrigeration, imputed income from owned homes and rent received as gilt 
or pay 


2 Including food received without money expense. 


Although it is evident from this illustration that some expenditures 
grow much more rapidly than income and thus show a high degree 0! 
elasticity, it should be noted that the relative elasticity of expenditures 
for various items changes at different points on the income scale. 
Thus the figures above may be compared with those in the statement 
below which shows changes in expenditures over the income range 
from $4,000 to $9,999, an increase in average incomes of approximately 
95 percent, in total current expenditures of 82 percent, and an increase 
in net savings of 172 percent. 
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Percent of increase in 


living expenditures with in- 
Ti crease from a $4,000- 
1tures 4,999 range to a $7,500- 
te $9,999 range 
/ AIO ° ° 
m rransportation other than by automobile__-__-____-_____---- 20 
USe In i ee A ee, et ee ln a dl Bieta walle dems do uk 7 —_— 36 
r edy. T Ce hd Bebttn bd daatibadens a? ni’ 48 
hous. TN So Pee eee ees 48 
7 per. Ja Value of housing. -------------. ; . 66 
il car Furnishings and equipment- ----_- - es (iui S&S 
vale ° 
+ Nes HOUSEG is. o~ os 65-062 ~.- 52 5-------- ~-------------- i WS 
J 1eS EE a ren ee ee ‘ ae 
S and i Automobile operation. __-_-____-_-- hate ‘ es 88 
Be. lg a Ache 104 
Se ip. ntnectcdancbeneaa ea >a . 108 
ich as Ae Automobile purchase -------_--_--_. ; 114 
7 Contributions and personal taxes _ _ 137 
i ES ee oer —_ . 157 
ISC as Be Household operation___________-.- , 163 


Education... __--- a ee a 206 


vi" 2. The most striking change in elasticity of expenditures between 
‘use’ the lower income range and the upper is found in the case of education. 
Average outlay for education by Chicago families in the income 
class $1,000 to $1,250 was the same as the average outlay of families 
in the $500 to $750 group. Children among the lower income groups 
are almost invariably sent to public school, and direct expenditures 
for formal education are kept to the minimum necessary for the pur- 
chase of school supplies. Between the income levels $4,000 to $5,000 
‘and $7,500 to $10,000, on the other hand, average expenditures for 
school equipment, and school and college tuition increased over 200 
percent. Expenditures for medical care were considerably more 
elastic at the lower part of the income scale than at the upper. The 
‘same was true of expenditures for furnishings and equipment, auto- 
mobile purchase, and automobile operation.” 
It is apparent from these figures that $1,000,000 of current income 
_ spent by Chicago families above the $4,000 level affects the market 
‘quite differently than $1,000,000 spent by families at the $1,250 
evel. One million dollars spent by 660 families with incomes between 
itures JF'$1,000 and $2,000 is used to buy about $370,000 worth of food prod- 
ree oi Bucts, including food served in restaurants and hotels. About $350,000 
itures § goes for home maintenance, including current expenditures for house- 
scale. hold operation, and additions to furniture and equipment; $110,000 
ement fF goes for clothing and personal care; about $65,000 for transportation 
range B expense of all kinds, including the purchase and operation of auto- 
\ately Bmobiles. Expenditures for drugs, medicines, medical appliances, and 
rease medical services total about $40,000, while the category representing 










ee ye 





j * Because of the fact that the range over which the increases were measured was greater both absolutely 
- relatively at the higher level than at the lower, the percentage increases in the two ranges are not wholly 

comparable, It is noteworthy, however, that elasticity in expenditures for food and clothing were very 
Similar at both ends of the income scale. 
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‘fts, contributions and personal taxes, receives about $20,000 and 
at representing other consumption goods about $65,000. At this 
come level current expenditures slightly exceed income and about 1 
ercent of total expense is financed by withdrawals from past reserves, 
r by borrowing. 
The disposition of $1,000,000 by Chicago families with incomes 
at averaged above $5,000 is quite different. At this level $1,000,000 
; divided among about 130 families. Only about $165,000 is spent 
or food; $240,000 goes for home maintenance; $100,000 for clothing 
nd personal care; about $80,000 for transportation, and $30,000 for 
nedical care. At this income level $75,000 is spent for gifts, con- 
ributions to community organizations, and personal taxes. Approx- 
rately $70,000 is spent for the goods and services classified in the 
minor consumption categories. The balance of this $1,000,000 (about 
240,000) reaches the banks and the investment market, either 
lirectly or indirectly. It is used to cancel obligations incurred 
, the past, or reserved for future use, either in the form of bank 
Meposits, surance premiums, or in capital investments. 
t 































































FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN 1937 AND 1938 exten 

9 
By Mary T. Waccaman, Bureau of Labor Statistics i 
Summary a 
aS 
FAMILY allowances are special cash supplements to salaried worke, {i937 
and wage earners, who are heads of families, to enable them to me [mbensi 
more adequately the additional expenses resulting from their respong, per 
bility for the maintenance of their dependents. These payment; {iby 2! 
proportioned to family responsibility, represent an attempt to am¢.f In 
iorate, from the social viewpoint, the situation produced by wage ani fmnd 
salary systems based upon output and hours worked, which are no: ipyst 
devised to take into account the great variations in the number offendo 
the workers’ young children. W 
Although very little use of family allowances has been made jy fiwert 
the United States,’ the successful experiments along this line abrogi fi gr 
have been of considerable social significance in many of the countrie {MBs & 
where such payments have been instituted. = 
During 1937-38 grants of this character were being made in at lea ¥P! 2 
28 countries. In some countries, such as Argentina, Chile, and Japan, t° » 
only a few sporadic experiments in this field had been made. [,f® 
Belgium, France, and Italy, however, compulsory, nation-wide sys. the 
tems had been established. Other countries, with varying degrees! 
of acceptance of the family-allowance principle, fell between thes Rt?” 
extremes. Mhe 
Considerable expansion in the movement took place in 1937 anit © 
1938. Among the noteworthy developments were those in Belgium, h 
France, Italy, and New Zealand. Pys' 
In Belgium, where family allowances were being paid in thie coal-BP™ 
mining industry as early as 1915, the system spread until by 1936 if 
covered children of all persons employed by others throughout the ull 
country. By an act passed in 1937 children of employers and inde” 





pendent workers were covered under the system; this legislation wil 



















. ° ° . strc 
be put into effect by degrees, beginning January 1, 1938.  [F'rance, 

. . . . ° . : Va 
which has had an all-industry plan, established in 1932 but going into 
force for various groups at specified later dates, issued two decrees 
ll . . . . - a 
in 1938 which broadened and liberalized this system. One of thes ) 

1 One industrial establishment in the United States, the Columbia Conserve Co. (Indianapolis, [04, ( 
has been paying family allowances to its workers for many years; and the Salvation Army makes suc 
allowances to its officersalso. The principle of the basic wage and dependency allotments is used as 4 guide ta 
in Bennington College (Bennington, Vt.) in fixing salaries and determining increases in pay. Wells Colles h e 
(Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.), which formerly had such a plan, reported to the Bureau of Labor =tatstis 
(letter of August 29, 1938) that it had abandoned it. . 

From October 1917 to July 31, 1921, enlisted men in the United States Army and Navy were required 
allot portions of their pay to their families, and these allotments were matched by the Federal Governmet. i] 

ami 





For some years family allowances were paid in cases of disabled veterans who were undergoing reba! !itatio! 
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B tended the coverage to practically all the rural population, includ- 
mg proprietors; and the other created a national fund to which all 
7 mil -allowance funds must affiliate, provided for minimum allow- 
nees (to be revised annually) based on collective agreements, and 
aised the maximum age for child beneficiaries. An Italian law of 
937 broadened the coverage of the family-allowance system so ex- 
tensively that it is expected that when the act has gone into full 
»peration more than 5% million workers and their families will benefit 
by allowances. 
‘In New Zealand the family-endowment scheme, formerly carried on 
nder a separate statute, was incorporated in a general social security 
system effective April 1, 1939, and the provisions relative to child 
ndowment were liberalized. 
Wage supplements based upon the number of workers’ dependents 
vere reported in some countries before 1914. The movement received 
, great impetus during and immediately following the World War 
1s a result of the tremendous rise in the prices of the necessaries of 
Hife and the demands of the workers for a “living wage.”’ The setting 
f a living wage in turn posed the question of the size of the family 
o be considered in fixing such a wage. On the theory that the living 
rage could take into consideration only a family of average size, 
he “standard” family most generally adopted was that consisting of 
1an, wife, and two or three children. The incomes of even standard 
amilies, however, were found to be utterly madequate in the face of 
the wartime level of living costs. Larger families were, of course, 
1 countless cases suffering even greater privations. 
' In this situation governments and private industries turned to 
systems of family allowances under which they could relieve the hard- 
‘pressed married workers in their personnel, and which had the addi- 
tional advantage of releasing them from having to pay increases to 
ull workers in the midst of lean years. Undoubtedly, also, the rela- 
tion of family allowances to the maintenance of the future labor supply 
ind to the problem of man power ” in the event of war has given a 
strong added impulse to the movement for the “‘sursalaire’’ or social 
wage. 

The systems of family allowances in force at present are of three 

ajor types: 

(1) Those confined to public-service employees. 

(2) Those financed entirely by private industry, jointly by the 
State and private industry, or by the State, private industry, and 
the workers; these may be either compulsory or voluntary. 

(3) Those involving direct family endowment by the State. 

* It was reported to the 1938 Congress of French Family Allowance Funds that in 1937 the birth rate in 


families receiving family allowances was 15 percent above the general birth rate in that country; in 1926 it 
had reached a high point of 38 percent above the general rate. 
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PRACTICES IN PAYING FAMILY ALLOWANCES 





Various methods have been adopted for the payment o! family 
































allowances. Under some plans these grants are paid to all ; \arrieg fae 2 
men, regardless of whether or not they have children. Under othe Belg: 
they are paid orly to those with children, but frequently the yop ithe ! 
“children” is interpreted to include not only legitimate children, },; pry’ 
also legitimized and illegitimate, adopted and foster children, ayj but 
stepchildren. Wives also may be included in benefits, and in so), {jeoml 
instances even common-law wives and divorced wives. The numb; eeont 
of children for whom benefits may be paid varies, as well: son, 
systems pay for a specified number of children, some for. all childrey 
below a given age, or for all but the first one or two. Even chiildrey A 
in the higher age groups (up to 24 years) are included in some plans, Pynini 
though generally only under specified circumstances. upu 
The workers benefiting by the system are in some instances only (trad 
those in the lower-income groups, but other systems cover al! with JPance 
family responsibilities regardless of income level. joys 
Payment may be made on an hourly, weekly, monthly, or annual pres 
basis. The grant may be a percentage of the wage or salary, or may C 
take the form of a higher wage. In some cases the allowance )ias no Jploy 
connection with wage or salary received. nun 
V 
FAMILY-ALLOWANCE FUNDS em] 
The cost of benefits naturally varies considerably from company to % 
company and group to group, according to the relative number o! * 
dependents for whom grants must be made. To meet this situation & ts 
“compensation funds” have been created in some countries, notably ~*~ 
Belgium and France. These funds, operating over a considerably F , 
wider field than that presented by the industrial firm, serve to ‘spread FF be 
the risk’”’ and to equalize the cost of benefits among the employers. eS 
The membership of these funds may cover all employers in the area, & thr 
or may be confined to specified industries or trades. The employer & a 
affiliate with the appropriate fund, making their contribytions to it. bot 
Such contributions are calculated in various ways—on the basis 0! ; 
number of days worked, total number of workers employed, toti! Ls 
wage bill, etc. The contributions of some agricultural funds have v1 
been based on the amount of ground under cultivation by affiliated L 
members. In some cases employers with large numbers of youn #).. 
workers without dependents pay smaller contributions. - 
The advantages of the compensation funds are that, by spreading Sp 
the cost over a larger group of employers, they prevent the penalizing W 
of those who have hired workers with large numbers of dependents, " 
and thus they also forestall the discrimination against such workers 
that would result if an individual employer had to be responsible per Fp, 


sonally for the payments of benefits to his force. 
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Family Allowances in Private Industry 


In the field of family allowances the most important countries are 
Belgium, France, and Italy. In the first two of these, the progress of 
he family-allowance movement has been remarkable. Initiated by 
private employers, the systems in both countries are now compulsory 
byt are still financed by private industry. In Italy the scheme is 
ompulsory upon private enterprises, but the funds are derived from 
ontributions from the State, employers, and workers. 


BELGIUM 


' As early as 1915 family allowances were being paid in the coal- 
ining industry in Belgium. The first family-allowance fund was set 
up in 1921. At the close of 1929 there were 44 family-allowance funds, 
trade or regional, in private industry. A law making family allow- 
ances compulsory in private industry was passed August 4, 1930. A 


‘royal decree of March 30, 1936, modified the law and coordinated all 
previous royal decrees on the subject. 


Contributions to the family-allowance funds are made by the em- 


ployer on the basis of the number of employed, without regard to the 


number of children any of the individual workers may have to support. 
With certain specified exceptions the law is applicable to every 
employer of one or more persons of either sex, regardless of age, in 


Ondustrial, commercial, or agricultural enterprises, as assistants in 


‘the liberal professions, or as domestic servants. As already noted, 
‘the employees of the Government, Provinces, communes, public 


‘establishments, and public-utility organizations are also covered by 


ithe law. 

An act of June 10, 1937, extended the scope of family allowances 
‘to the children of employers and independent workers. This legisla- 
ition will become effective by degrees from January 1, 1938, and 


‘through royal decrees mutual-benefit funds, attached to existing 


family-allowance funds, will be created to provide for the payment 
of these new allowances. 

Family-allowance funds.—All employers are required to become 
members of a family-allowance fund. The funds are of four different 
types: (1) Primary funds, organized by private employers previous 
‘to the enactment of the law of August 4, 1930 (but recognized by that 
law), and new funds created after that date, having at least 50 em- 
ployer members with a combined force of at least 3,000 workers. (2) 
Special funds, created to cover intermittent employments. These 
include hotel keepers, barkeepers, shipowners, employers of workers 
engaged in ship repairing, stevedoring, fishing, or domestic labor, or 
traveling as salesmen for one or more employers. (3) The Auxiliary 


‘Fund, to which all employers are automatically affiliated who were 
‘ot members of a primary or special fund when the law of August 4, 
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1930, became effective. (4) The National Equalization Find. ty 
which the other funds contribute part or all of their net surpluses a¢, 
means of meeting the net deficit of any of the funds. The wid 
tion in the birth rate in different parts of Belgium makes « gros 
difference in the expenses of the compensation funds in differe, 
regions of the country. The National Fund also pays allowances jy 
certain children cared for by persons whose employers are not ». 
quired to pay contributions, i. e., children supported by charwomey, 
children orphaned by industrial accidents, children of pensioners. ¢, 

At the First International Congress of Family Allowances, held jy 
Paris on July 8, 1937, it was reported that 80 funds had been approve; 
by the Government. At that time there w also 7 specie’ fund 
1 State auxiliary fund, and the National T.malhizew ~ a. 

Amounts of contributions and of allowances.—'i ue employers’ contr. 
butions to the funds vary according to the cost-of-living index and a» § 
increased or decreased by royal decree. In April 1938 the daily rate §- 
were 1.10 francs for each man and 0.60 frane for each woman ep. 
ployed. If at least 23 days are worked in the month, the employe 
makes a monthly lump-sum contribution which is also based on th 
cost-of-living index. The monthly contributions in April 1938 wer 
at the rate of 27.50 francs for a man and 15 francs for a woman, this 
differential, it was explained, being due to the fact that few wome 
were supporting families and that in practically all cases they gay 
up work when they acquired a family. The funds may also claim, 
small additional contribution for administrative expenses. 

Bids for supplying material to the Belgian Government or for 
public works, made by firms in foreign countries where family alloy: 
ances are not granted, must be raised 1 percent in order that they 
compare with the bids of Belgian manufacturers. 

Allowances are paid for children up to 18 years of age, except in thi 
case of children who go to work after they are 14 years of age. Whe 
children are mentally or physically defective, they are eligible fo 
allowances indefinitely. 

The minimum allowances, as reported in April 1938, were as follows 
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Francs Francs 

per day per month 
ER AE RE EEA Se ae a LI alien 0. 80 20. 60 
RS Ee el ee ey eke a oe 1. 40 35. 00 
ETE SR eat ae ak Oe ee Pa 2. 25 ‘58. 00 
I 3. 50 98. 00 
Fifth and each subsequent child____-....-_--- 4, 95 124. 00 





The amount paid in allowances under the Belgian system in 1!’ 
was 336,631,410 francs—104,751,678 francs more than in the preceding 
year. In 1937 the assessments made to finance family allowances 
under the law totaled 389,286,790 francs—an increase of 115,562,41! 
over 1936. 
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Statistics for the last quarter of 1936 and 1937 are shown below: 


1987 1986 
Affiliated enterprises_-..........---- 130, 780 120, 855 
Workers, male and female_-_-_--_.--_--- 1, 571, 667 1, 486, 000 
Families receiving allowances.- - - - ---- 566, 722 549, 514 
6 1, 049, 067 990, 126 


The following statement gives the number of families, with specified 


“numbers of dependent children, in receipt of allowances in 1936 and 


937: 
Number of families 
i 1987 1936 
{ ee NS Ce ae eee ae 299, 718 301, 385 
: shildren_ _ _ - -- eum atved sz niin) 151, 407 143, 545 
i pS A eae eee 61, 686 56, 743 
ES a TN ea 28, 328 25, 475 
: ids nockGnithtonesenmegenn 13, 694 12, 001 
elle a eS a 6, 732 5, 766 
: 7 children-_-_. _--- ER RS oh ee 3, O81 2, 780 
Ns AUS iis Sih oe dawn 1, 285 1, 161 
j ee a 539 468 
| EE a a ee aN 186 144 
11 children- ~~ ---- SEEDS. A. a a A 52 35 
) 12 children _ - - - - steinaedibebicuatidesbaids aetdics Gndninres ance 10 8 
é a i ean 3 2 
: i UN ek add es cl 1 1 


In 1937 more than one-third (36.05 percent) of the workers had 
family responsibilities. The number of child dependents of these 


workers averaged 1.80; almost 53 percent of these families had only 


1 child and about 27 percent had 2 children. The average allowance 
a family for the same year was 604.04 francs. 


. CHILE 
i , 
' A Chilean act of February 5, 1937, regulated by decrees of March 


22 and May 11, 1937, which fixes minimum salaries for salaried em- 
ployees of private establishments and semiofficial institutions, pro- 





‘vides that such employees, without regard to salary grade, who support 
mothers, wives, or children under 18 years of age are entitled to a 
family allowance of equal amount for each of these dependents. These 
grants are to be financed from a fund to which employers are to 
tontribute 2 percent of the amount paid in salaries and their employees 
an equal sum. 

The employer pays the family allowance at the same time he pays 
he salary. If the contributions do not suffice to cover the amount 
lue in allowances, the deficit is met by the Welfare Fund for Em- 
loyees of Private Firms. If contributions exceed the sum to be paid 
n allowances, the employer reimburses the fund for what he owes 


jor previous advances. 


141510—39——-3 
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The amount of the allowance per dependent is to be determines 
by the fund at the close of each year and is to be based upon the 
experience of the preceding year. Employers who establish their own 
family-allowance schemes, toward which their staff does not contr ibute 
are exempted from compliance with this provision of the law if th, 
allowances they pay are equal to or exceed the employer’s contriby. 
tion under the act. Semiofficial institutions are prohibited fron 
taking advantage of this act in order to reduce the family allowane 
already established for their employees. 

Family allowances are not subject to taxation or attachment. 

A Chilean decree (No. 821) of April 14, 1938, approves family 
allowances for the staff of the railway from Arica to La Paz; ani 
another decree (No. 1079) of May 27, 1938, authorizes a supplem Lentary 
payment in the form of family allowances for the staff of the rail; ay 
from Iquique to Pintados, if their salaries or wages do not excee 
1,537 pesos per month. 

In 1938 the iron mines near Cruz Grande granted to their worker 
numbering about 400, an allowance of 1 peso per day for a wife « 
dependent mother and 0.50 peso per day per child. At the Corond 
coal mines, monthly allowances of 10 pesos for a wife and 10 pes 
for each child were paid. 

In breweries the workers receive a supplement of 0.50 peso per day 
for the wife and for each child under the age of 14. Grants of 1() 
pesos per month for the wife and 50 pesos for each minor child ar 
made in an explosives plant. 
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FRANCE 


It was not until 1932 that a law was enacted making the payment 
of family allowances compulsory for all employers, although allow- 
ances had been granted voluntarily and extensively by private en- 
ployers years before, and by certain mine operators even before the 
World War. The 1932 law became effective by degrees, certait 
classes of industries coming under its provisions on dates specified 
by administrative regulations. Employers in these industries ar 
required to be affiliated with a family-allowance fund or some othe ff 
institution, approved by the Minister of Labor, organized by e- 
ployers for the purpose of equalizing the cost of family allowances. 

Two decrees in 1938 so extended the system of family allowance: 
in agriculture as to benefit practically all the rural population, u- 
cluding agricultural laborers working fewer than 75 days per annum, [pW 
members of farmers’ families doing work comparable to that of wage 
earners, tenant farmers, and even small proprietors and farmers. lif 
the case of small proprietors and farmers, however, no allowsce | 
paid for the first child. 

Under a decree issued November 12, 1938, and effective April |, 
1939, the minimum scale of family allowances is to be determine(— 
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© annually for each Department by the Minister of Labor. This mini- 


‘mum for the first child must be at least 5 percent of the adult male 

wage earner’s monthly salary, for the second child 10 percent, and for 
Spach subsequent child, 15 percent. The prefect of each Department 
‘js to fix the average wage each year on the basis of collective agree- 
‘ments. The grants must be made until the child is 17 years of age. 
"if both the father and mother are employed—and therefore both 
entitled to family allowances—only one (the more substantial) allow- 
“ance is to be paid. 

This new measure includes penalties for families’ failure to rear 
S their children under satisfactory nutritional and hygienic conditions; 
“accords increases in allowances to families in which the mother remains 
at home; and takes away the arbitrators’ authority relative to family 
“allowances that was conferred by the law of March 4, 1938, concerning 
‘conciliation and arbitration procedures, as it was found that arbitra- 

tion of questions concerning family allowances created difficult 
problems. 

The decree also provides for the creation of a national fund, which 
is to receive contributions from the family-allowance funds in order 
to assist those funds which are most heavily burdened with workers’ 
dependents. 

Family-allowance jfunds.—The first family-allowance funds in 
"France were established in 1918, and at the end of 1920 such funds 
numbered 57. Although created at the outset to equalize the expenses 
of their affiliated members, these organizations have steadily increased 
their activities along the line of welfare services for workers’ families. 

The importance of the present system in France is disclosed in the 
veport made at the eighteenth annual congress of French Family 
Allowance Funds at Nancy in May 1938, presenting the following 
Statistics. 


Taste 1.—Statistics of Family-Allowance Funds in France, January 1, 1937, and 
January 1, 1938 


[Average exchange rate of franc in 1937 =4.05 cents, and in 1938=2.88 cents] 
























Jan. 1— Percent of 

increase, 

Item 1937 to 

1938 1937 | 1938 
amily-allowance funds...................._____- number 228 225 | 1.3 
—....—éi(it‘(‘(‘sés RE do_... 390, 000 280, 000 39. 0 
)Vage earners and employees.........__-____—_- » “eal 5, 315, 000 4, 800, 000 10. 0 
orkers receiving allowances......................... do... 1, 617, 000 1, 495, 000 8. 0 
Ne mmmneecneeuen do__.. 2, 869, 000 2, 600, 000 10. 0 
mount paid in family allowances during year 
Te a eaeeeesnacbenananmmaan francs__| 1,340, 000, 000 72, 000, 000 53. 0 
' 








The percent of increase in the number of affiliated employers, the 
above table shows, was almost four times that in the number of wage 
earners and salaried workers. 
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The very large increase in the number of employers from 1/37 ;, 
1938 is accounted for by the fact that most of the adherents io th. 
funds during the latter year were small establishments—in genera) 
those of retailers. The increase in the number of families (8 percent 
as compared to that in the number of children (10 percent) mighi seer 
to suggest that the families of retailers averaged more depeiden; 
children than the other families. This is explained, however, by th. 
raising in the last quarter of 1936 of the school-leaving age from 13 iy 
14 years. Although the percent of increase in the amount of allow. 
ances was more than five times that in the number of beneficiaries 
this was because the allowance rates had been raised very appreciably 

Addition of the total allowances paid by special services (coal 
mines, railways, and concessions in public services) to the annual 
allowances paid by the compensation funds, would raise the disburse. 
ment by private enterprises to a total of 2,300,000,000 francs. 

Social services.—In 1937, 8 funds were added to those which maintai 
social services, bringing the number to 178 out of a total of 22s 
Thirty-five funds which already had such services added new brinchis 
during the year. The number of visiting nurses increased from 457 
to 586, and the number of children sent to vacation colonies fron 


17,500 to 22,700. 
GERMANY 


Even before the World War, family responsibilities were taker 
into consideration by private industry in Germany in the payment 
of wages. In 1923, the period of highest inflation of the currency 
family-allowance systems suffered a considerable set-back, but during 
the past few years there has been a revival of interest in the subject 
About 1937 a plan for family allowances was introduced for the tobace 
industry, and in 1938 such benefits were being paid in establishments 
in the bituminous coal, brown coal, boot and shoe, iron and steel, 
leather goods, mineral oil, paper, potash, shipbuilding, and soaj 
industries in certain districts in Germany. A compensation fun 
organized by doctors, dentists, and pharmacists has also been reporte( 


GREAT BRITAIN 


For more than 150 years the Wesleyan Methodist Church 1 
England has paid children’s maintenance allowances to its ministe!s 
In 1938 the rate was 8 guineas a year for each child up to 18 years 0) 
age, plus £12 per annum for the last 6 years of education. Childrens 
allowances are also paid in the primitive Methodist Church and to tht 
clergy in some of the dioceses of the Church of England. | 

For over 7 years the London School of Economics has supplemente( 
the basic salaries of the members of its staff eligible for such benelit'f 
by an allowance of £30 annually for each child up to 13 years of ag? 
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and of £60 for each child 13 to 22 years of age, provided that in the 


latter age group the child is being educated in a place regarded as 
satisia ctory. 

gE. S. & A. Robinson (cardboard manufacturers) of Bristol started 
experimenting with family allowances in 1917. Jn 1938 they paid 
| weekly benefits of 2s. 6d..for each child, beginning with the third, to 
} employees whose normal weekly wages were not over £4. The 
' beneficial social results from these subsidies are reported as out of all 
‘ proportion to their cost, and the firm’s factories in Scotland have 
‘recently adopted the scheme. 

Pilkington Bros., Ltd. (glass manufacturers), granted an allowance 
in 1938 of 5s. per week per dependent child, beginning with the fourth, 
to employees earning less than £400 a year. The estimated cost of 
these benefits was 0.6 percent of the total wage bill. 

The following table shows the variations in family responsibilities, 
among employees of Pilkington Bros., Ltd.: 


TasLe 2.—Variations in Family Responsibilities Among Members of Pilkington Bros., 


Ltd., Staff 





Number of children up to— 





Size of family a etnias 


14 years | 15 years 16 years 





. | sa ee 2, 369 2, 465 2, 563 
1 child hada . : 1, 176 1, 176 
CC 691 735 755 


ES aa hace 280 299 


hiiecinheeese anes . 222 


255 








_— 
x 
w 














Macleans’, Ltd. (manufacturers of chemicals), paid 5s for each 
child, beginning with the second, to employees whose weekly wage 
‘including allowances did not exceed £5. The cost was 1.88 percent 
of the wages bill of the male factory personnel and a very much 
_ lower percentage of the total bill for wages. 
One concern which adopted a plan of family allowances as recently 
as 1938 is Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. (textile manufacturers). 
It was estimated that several hundred of the firm’s 4,000 to 5,000 
workers would receive allowances. Under its plan a man who has 4 
or more children under 14 years of age is entitled to an allowance of 5s. 
per week for each child in excess of 3. A worker with 5 children will 
_be granted 10s. per week; one with 6 children, 15s., etc. Employees 
_ whose weekly earnings are above £6 are not eligible for these bonuses. 
| Other companies experimenting with allowances are: J. Bibby «& 
)Sons, of Liverpool; Brittains, Ltd. (paper manufacturers); John 
)Thompson Engineering Co., Ltd.; Barloch Typewriter Co., Ltd.; 


‘and Rountrees, Ltd., York. 
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GREECE 


A collective agreement of June 29, 1937, governing the employ me); 
of bank clerks, included rules which will constitute a basis for {\tyy, 
individual contracts. This agreement, in addition to setting the <algy 
scale, fixed rates of family allowances. | 

A collective agreement concluded at the close of 1937, fixes minimy, 
salary rates for salaried workers in all kinds of limited liability coy. 
panies (industrial, commercial, and other) except banks and offices fy, 
private insurance, solicitors’ offices, and incorporated institution 
Under this agreement heads of families, either men or women, receiy; 
a monthly supplement to their salaries of from 75 to 100 drachmas fy 
every child not at work. Moreover, the agreement provides for , 
additional allowance of 200 drachmas per month to all married ¢. 
ployees, except those acting as bank messengers, warehousemen, offic 
messengers, and similar staff members, whose allowance is onl\ 
drachmas. 

A collective agreement which provides for family allowances wa 
signed in the early part of 1938 by the private insurance compan 
and their employees. 

ITALY 


During the World War some collective agreements in Italy took int 
consideration the workers’ family responsibilities, but after 1920) fe 
contracts contained stipulations for supplemental allowances {i 
dependents. In 1934, however, a restricted family-allowance syste 
was established, which extended aid to heads of families whose earning 
were cut by the shorter working week fixed for industrial establisi: 
ments by the collective agreements of October 11, 1934, and late 
dates. A royal decree-law of August 21, 1936, made the syste 
obligatory for all industrial werkers with dependent children, revari: 
less of the number of hours worked per week. Under this law ci: 
lective contracts have also been made in other branches of busines 
(as in finance and commerce) which are extending the coverage of t! 
system. Under the act of June 17, 1937, and the decree of July 2) 
1937, the family-allowance system was still further extended, tli 


payment of family allowances being made compulsory as to wage 


earner heads of families, regardless of age, sex, or nationality. 
The law of June 17, 1937, provides for weekly allowances, to heads: 
families employed as wage earners in industry, of 3.60 lire for one clult 


4.80 lire for two or three children, and 6.00 lire for four or mor 
children; higher rates are fixed for salaried employees. Under 0: 
lective agreements of August 3, 1937, clerks, commercial traveles 
and canvassers engaged as salesmen, who are heads of families, recei"' 
monthly allowances ranging from 19.20 lire for one child to as much # 


28.80 lire for four or five children. 
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Ajlowances are restricted to workers’ children under 14 years of age, 

put the age limit is extended to 16 years of age in case of children 
}ermanently and totally disabled or those attending a first-grade 
alll or secondary school. Salaried employees’ children receive 
jllow ances up to 18 years of age. 
' The State contributes to the system, but its contribution may not 
exceed 0.60 lira for each weekly allowance granted. Industrial em- 
ployers contribute 3% percent of the gross earnings, and their employees 
j percent. Agricultural employers and workers have their special 
rates of contribution. 


TaBLe 3.—Fatent of Family Allowances in Italy, May 1938 


{Average exchange rate of lira in May 1938=5.26 cents] 











| l l 
J | . - 
. : ' Number of Number of 
Contribu- Number of | | aa hades we 
Division | tions due or | enterprises | meee of children en- | family heads 
collected assessed allowances titled to al- eligible for 
| — lowances allowance 
-- ae to Geer ‘ene ieee 
. 2 __Lare aie on are , hd cali 
A)! divisions-.-.. eakiaasian 76, 945, 000 265, 959 65, 675. 000 | 3, 040, 540 1, 353, 028 
Agriculture RE SP ES ee mai 6, 535, 000 120, 115 10, 730, 000 | 766, 460 | 292, 074 
ydustry iaalenial ee , 66, 732, 000 121, 823 50, 639, 000 2, 076, 188 964, 032 
| 
Sommerce !_...-_- aie 3, 678, 000 24, 021 4, 206, 000 | 177, 892 96, 922 
| 





Includes workers employed by professional men and artists and also the workers in credit and insurance 
gnterprises and services dependent upon them. 


Employees in the credit and insurance business were also assured the 
benefit of family allowances, under an agreement of August 1, 1938, 
between the National Fascist Federation of Savings Institutions and 
workers in affiliated institutions and the National Fascist Federation 
of Officials of Credit, Insurance, and Subordinate Services. 

_ It is expected that the system contemplated by the legislation of 
June 17, 1937, will eventually cover some 5,255,000 workers and em- 
ployees, including 2,500,000 industrial workers, 2,200,000 agricultural 
Workers, 220,000 industrial and agricultural employees, 265,000 com- 
hercial workers, and 70,000 workers employed in credit and insurance 
éstablishments. The system when in full operation will, it is estimated, 
volve an annual expenditure of 717,578,400 lire.* The contribution 
if the State under the new scheme for industry and agriculture will 
total about 84,043,000 lire. 
JAPAN 


Prior to May 1937 a large number of factories in Japan had raised 
heir wage rates, because of the upward trend in prices, and labor 
rganizations had started a campaign for pay increases. In this con- 
lection several companies in the textile industry introduced a new 
stem of family allowances. 
| The Tokyo Cotton Spinning Co.’s family-allowance scheme affected 
$8,000 workers in 42 factories. Its plan provided for an allowance 


- 





_* Exchange rate of lira in 1938 =5.26 cents. 
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of 1 yen per month to male workers and 50 sen to female worke, 
A male worker with more than 1 dependent in his household recejye; 
a special allowance of at least 2 yen per month, and woman y ken 
with similar responsibilities 1 yen 50 sen. In general the allowaneg, 
were 30 percent higher for workers in factories located in urbg, 
districts. ‘Two other important spinning concerns, the Kanegafy} 
Co. and the Dai Nihon Co. had recourse to similar measures. 


Ai 


NETHERLANDS 


In some branches of private industry, such as stores, cigar making 
shoe manufacturing, etc., a weekly allowance of half a florin is usually 
granted for each dependent child. 

A collective agreement of July 29, 1935, which was renewed 0) 
January 1, 1937, between the Federation of Footwear Manufacturer 
and the three trade unions in the industry in the Netherlands, pro. 
vides that workers with four or more children shall receive a weekly 
allowance of 1 florin for each child under 14 years of age, beginning 
with the fourth. The Federation has undertaken to set up a fund 
from which the allowances will be paid. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


In New South Wales bank employees receive allowances for their 
children under an award by the New South Wales Industrial Com. 
mission in June 1927. Banks are required to pay allowances, to 
employees covered by the award, at an annual rate of £32 for each 
child under 14 years of age (or under 16 years of age if the child stil 
attends school), provided the amount of this allowance together with 
the salary, aside from other allowances, is not in excess of £750 per 
annum. Certain modifications have been made in this provision for 
some institutions through agreement between the parties. 


SPAIN 


The July 19, 1938, issue of the Official State Bulletin of the Franc 
Government contained the text of a law instituting a compulsory 
centralized system of family allowances, to which the Government, 
employers, and wage and salaried workers are to contribute. ‘These 
contributions are to be fixed by administrative regulation. 

The Institute of Social Insurance is required to organize a nations 
fund which will cover all employers and their workers, except the 
personnel of the State, Provincial, and municipal administrations, 
certain other public bodies, and cities of less than 20,000 residents: 
the excepted administrations may affiliate voluntarily with the 
national fund. 

The resources of the national fund, it is stated, are to be made U) 
of a grant of 5 million pesetas from the State, the contributions 0 
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¥) 
A 


B ompl vers, and a tax of 10 percent on such part of dividends as 


rkers q 

eived Memexceeds 6 percent. 

' ( ; ] ° 4 . * . e ll 

rT “¢ F  No allowance is provided for families with 1 child, but 15 pesetas 
) COTS ~ 


Bare to be paid per month for 2 children with higher allowances for 
‘,dditional children; they range up to 145 pesetas per month for 12 
‘children and an increase of 25 pesetas for the thirteenth and each 


‘additional child. 


aces 
urban 
i fuch; 


URUGUAY 









A family-allowance fund in Montevideo was reported in 1937. A 
number of establishments have also adopted a system of family 
allowances for their employees. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 




















Family allowances are paid in certain professions of Czecho-Slovakia 
to certain land workers in Hungary and Latvia, and to a varying 
extent in private industry in Estonia, Luxemburg, Poland, Portugal, 
Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 


Family Allowances in Public Employment 


Based on information for 1937 or 1938, family allowances are being 
paid in the State civil service of at least 19 foreign countries—Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Lux- 
emourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Rumania, Switzerland, and 
Yugoslavia.‘ Furthermore, grants of this kind are being made in 
the Navy of Great Britain, in certain State mines in Hungary, in the 
public service of the municipality of Buenos Aires, Argentina, in cer- 
tain communal agencies in Chile, and to the Peruvian police force. 
Data for some of the countries in which these supplements to wages 
or salaries are being paid in public employment are given below. 
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An order of December 23, 1937, provided that beginning with 
May 1, 1938, the municipality of Buenos Aires should add to the 
Monthly remuneration of its salaried and wage-earning employees 
Teceiving up to 300 pesos per month an allowance of 5 pesos for each 


child under 15 years of age wholly dependent upon the head of the 
family. 
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AUSTRALIA 





Employees of the public service of the Commonwealth of Australia 
have been receiving family allowances since November 1920. The 
fate is 5s. per week for each dependent child under 14 years of age, 


—_—____. 


sidents: 
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‘ The granting of allowances for dependents of persons in State civil employment in Greece was instituted 


ade up 4 the beginning of the World War, but no definite information is available as to present practice. 
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provided the salary plus the allowances is not more than £5(\( Der 
annum. In practice the entire cost of the scheme is met hy {hy 
employees themselves, as in fixing the basic wage for the determing. 
tion of the salaries and wages of the personnel of the Commonweal; 
service, the public-service arbitrator deducts from the rate whic) 
he would otherwise award an amount sufficient to cover the cost of thy 
allowances for children. 

BELGIUM 





During the World War a number of Belgian local public seryjcec 
paid family allowances and such grants were also made in the Proy. 
inces and communes. The National Government first institute; 
family allowances on March 1, 1920, and since that time the staffs of 
the Provinces, communes, public establishments, and public utility 
organizations have been added. 


FINLAND 


As early as 1917 family allowances were being paid to certain classe: 
of State employees in Finland. Under the present system an alloy. 
ance of 1,200 Finnish marks per annum is accorded to employees i: 
the State civil service in 21 of the 30 grades for each child under | 
years of age, beginning with the second. Officials and other en- 
ployees in the 9 highest grades are not eligible for these grants. 














FRANCE 





On April 17, 1917, legislation was passed providing for the payment 
of family allowances in all State services in France. In 1937 th 
allowance for public employees, including pensioned persons, wi 
estimated at 1,000,000,000 franes.® 


GERMANY 





Family allowances were first paid to the Federal civil-service em- 
ployees in Germany in 1915. At present all employees in publi 
service receive these grants, which vary from 10 reichsmarks pe! 
month for the first child to 30 reichsmarks for the fifth and subseq vent 
children. 

Wage earners employed in public establishments are paid an allow: 
ance of 3 reichspfennige per hour of work for each child. 


GREAT BRITAIN 





According to orders of the British Admiralty Fleet in the |atter 
part of 1938, married officers of the age of 30 and over (25 and ove! 
for warrant officers) in sea service receive children’s allowances 0! 
2s. per day for the first child and 1s. for each subsequent child. 





+ Exchange rate of franc in 1937=4.05 cents. 
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IRISH FREE STATE 


amily allowances for public employees in Ireland take the form of 


, bicher salary for married men (woman employees must resign when 


they marry) and children’s allowances. The higher salary to married 
men is not paid in grades where the annual salary, exclusive of the 
cost-of-living bonus, exceeds £700. 

Children’s allowances are paid only to employees in those grades 
in which the salary of an unmarried man does not exceed £500 per 
annum exclusive of the cost-of-living bonus. The total amount of 
alowances paid to an employee may not exceed £60 or £75 per 
annum, according to the grade to which he belongs. 

Allowances are paid for each child up to 16 years of age, and where 
a child is pursuing his studies or is infirm the allowance is continued 
until he reaches his twenty-first year. 


LATVIA 


A system of family allowances was established in the Latvian civil 
service in March 1919, and State employees are now being granted 
such allowances. 

Under an act effective May 1, 1937, supplementary family allow- 
ances are being paid for children, up to 10 years of age, of agricultural 
laborers, citizens of Latvia, who work throughout the year on State 
or local government farms in that country. A monthly allowance of 
4 lats is paid for each of the first two dependent children and 5 lats for 
each dependent child in excess of two. No one family, however, may 
receive more than 23 lats per month in supplementary family allow- 
ances. 
LUXEMBURG 


The greater number of the communes in Luxemburg grant their 
employees family allowances. Employees in the State civil service 
are also granted family allowances. Under a law of April 30, 1937, 
allowances are paid for the children of civil-service officials and 
salaried employees, the amounts being 138 francs per annum for the 
first child, 156 francs for the second, and 174 francs for the third and 
additional children. 

Under a collective agreement of March 31, 1938, workers and arti- 
sans employed by the State are granted a monthly allowance of 75 
francs for each of the first three children and 85 francs beginning 
with the fourth. 


Family Endowment by the State 


Although the term ‘‘family endowment” is sometimes used inter- 
changeably for “family allowances,” as used in this section it refers to 
grants for family responsibilities made directly by the State, not as an 
emergency or relief measure but as regular cash supplements based 
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on the fact that the budgets of larger families call for greater expen. 
tures. One of the latest developments in this field is the rey] 
the New Zealand Family Allowance Act of 1926, and the incorpory. 
tion of similar but more liberal provisions in the Social Securiiy Aq, 
of 1938. 


f 
0] 


BRAZIL 





Under the new constitution of the United States of Brazil, larg 
families are entitled to allowances according to the number of they 
dependent children. Needy parents have the right to apply to the 
State for assistance and protection, in order to secure the maintenance 
and education of their children. 


GERMANY 





An ordinance of September 15, 1935, provided that families having 
at least 4 children under 16 years of age could obtain aid for the car 
of their children if the income of the head of the family was not suff. 
cient to cover necessaries for the household, this allowance to bp 
given in a lump sum not to exceed 100 reichsmarks per family. In 
addition, families with more than 5 -hildren under 16 years of ag 
were to receive up to 10 reichsmarks fcr each child beyond the fourth 
However, parents with an income of over 2,100 reichsmarks (including 
the income of their children) were excluded from this benefit. From 
April 1, 1938, the wage or salary limit of heads of families accorded 
this aid was extended to 8,000 reichsmarks, and the benefits were 
changed to 10 reichsmarks for the third and fourth children and 2 
reichsmarks for the fifth and subsequent children. After that date 
the number of children under 16 years of age eligible to receive these 
allowances increased to 2,000,000, as compared to a total of 500,00 
eligibles between October 1937 and April 1938. 

Under a decree of March 30, 1938, laws and decrees relating to the 
granting of children’s bonuses to large families were made applicable 


to Austria. 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Family allowances were introduced in New South Wales in July 
1927 as a development of the system of wage regulation. However, 
these allowances are not restricted to children of wage earners and 
salaried workers, but may also be paid under similar conditions for 
children in families whose income is less than a specified amount, the 
limit being based on the living wage fixed from time to time by the 
New South Wales Industrial Commission. This wage covers the 
requirements of a family with one child under 14 years of age an¢, 
since December 1929, one child is excluded from endowment. 

The Industrial Arbitration (amendment) Act, assented to October 
7, 1937, provides “for the adoption, in awards and industrial agree- 
ments of the needs basic wage with appropriate loadings (addition! 
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) ,mounts) under and in accordance with decisions of the Common- 


wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.”’ 
The allowances are granted until the children complete their four- 


; ‘eent year and may be paid until children are 16 years of age if they 
‘are incapacitated. Children in charitable institutions are also 


' cligible for endowment. . In general, allowances are not paid for 
" illegitimate children. 


Where practicable, the allowances are paid to the mother, and, with 


‘ specified exceptions, a residence of 2 years in New South Wales im- 


' mediately preceding the date of the claim is required for both mothers 
and children. 


The maximum endowment rate is 5s. per week for each eligible 
child, but this may be less in cases in which this rate would bring the 


' income of the family above the amount of the “needs basic wage with 


' the loading added thereto,” plus £13 per annum for each dependent 
above the first. This clause was substituted for “living wage” by an 
' amendment in 1937 to the 1927-1932 Family Endowment Act (New 


South Wales). 
The Official Year Book of New South Wales, 1936-37, states: 


The family income is defined as the combined income of the claimant, her 
spouse, and children under 14 years, including weekly payments of workers’ com- 
pensation, and 5 percent per annum of the value of real or personal property (ex- 
cept their residence and the furniture and personal effects therein), which pro- 
duces less than 5 percent per annum. In assessing the income the following 
amounts are excluded, viz., sick pay and funeral benefits from any society; money 
received under fire-insurance policy; lump-sum payments as workers’ compensa- 
tion or superannuation or gratuity; earnings of children under 14 years; earnings 
of mothers from casual employment; war pensions; earnings from overtime up to 
£26; payments by the State in respect of a child’s attendance at school; and where 
income is derived otherwise than from wages, the amount expended in the pro- 
duction of that income. 


Before January 1, 1934, the funds for endowment were collected in 
taxes levied upon employers and based on their pay rolls. Since that 
date endowment has been paid out of the State’s general revenue. 

In 1936-37 the number of endowment claims granted, including re- 
newals for the period of 1 year, was 53,093 exclusive of 277 other 


claims. The total amount of endowment was £1,595,183° or 11s. 11d. 


per capita for the population. The figures are exclusive of claims 
‘submitted by charitable institutions and of claims for additional 
endowment on account of children born in families already receiving 
_ endowment benefits. 


i 
a 
j 
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NEW ZEALAND 


The Family Allowances Act of New Zealand was passed in 1926 
and became operative April 1,1927. It provided for an allowance of 


2s. per week beginning with the third child. The average income per 


* Average exchange rate of Australian pound in 1936—$3.96 and in 1937=$3.94. 
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week of the applicant and his wife and children (including the . 
ance) might not exceed £4 plus 2s. for each child after the secon. |, 
general, the term “child” means a child under 15 years of age. ‘7, 
application for allowances was made by either the father or the mo} 

During the year ended March 31, 1938, the number of clains {,, 
family allowances filed under the New Zealand act providing s\j 
benefits totaled 1,021 and the number of claims carried over fro) {hyp 
preceding year was 152, making a total of 1,173. Of these |.17 
cases, 744 had been approved and 313 rejected by the end of thy 
fiscal year. 

The total amount paid out for 1937-38 was £106,402,7 and th 
total annual value of all allowances in force at the end Of that yea 
amounted to £94,168. | 

The number of children in the 6,853 families receiving allowances 
March 31, 1938, was 32,302, of whom 18,596 were in families }\avine 


Ly 


more than 2 children. The average number of children per fami) 
was 4.71. The distribution of the 774 families granted allowances j; 
the year 1937-38, according to the number of children in the family i 


shown in the following statement: 















Number of | 










families | 
3 children _ - pany _. 386) 7 children 9 
4 children_____- . 178|8 children______- 
5 children _ - S xgh 102/ 9 children _- . 
6 children_—_-___--_- Ee op 59 | 10 children 








The New Zealand Social Security Act of 1938 (1938, No. 7,2 Ge 
VI, sections 28-32) repeals the Family Allowances Act of 1926 a 

certain other acts dealing therewith. It incorporates the main provi- 
sions of the repealed legislation, but raises the age limit of children 
for whom a benefit may be granted from 15 to 16 years; increases thi 
rate of benefit for each child in excess of two from 2s. to 4s. per week 
and raises the income limit of the family (including the benefit) from 
£4 a week and 2s. for each child in excess of two to £5 per week and 
4s. for each child beginning with the third. 










Sources.—This article is based on data from the following sources: 

Argentine Republic—Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Boletin 
mativo, Buenos Aires, January and February 1938. 

Australia.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Official Year Book, 1937 
Canberra, 1938. 

Belgium.—Comité Central Industriel de Belgique, Bulletin, Brussels, June san‘ 
September 7, 1938; report of William H. Beach, American consul at Antwer| 

Chile.—Departamento de Prevision Social, Santiago, May-June 1938; \li: 
terio del Trabajo, Revista del Trabajo, Santiago, March and May-June 1{37 
report of John B. Faust, American consul general at Santiago. 

France.—Comité Central des Allocations Familiales, Bulletin des Allo: 
Familiales et des Assurances Sociales, Paris, August-September 1935 and Ju 
and August-September 1938; Journal Official de la Republique Francaise, 
November 15, 1938. 
Germany.—Report of A. Dana Hodgdon, American consul at Berlin. 






















1 Average exchange rate of pound in New Zealand in 1936=$3.97 and in 1937=$3.92, 
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Great Britain.—New York Times, New York, August 2, 1938; Industrial Welfare 


‘ society, Industrial Welfare and Personnel Management, London, September 1938; 


report of George Tait, American consul at Manchester. 
Ital Gazzetta Ufficiale, Rome, August 22, 1938; Instituto Nazionale Fascista 


Idella Previdenza Sociale, Supplément de la Revue, Les Assurances Sociales, 


Rome, July-August 1937; Le Assicurazioni Sociali, Rome, September—October 


1938; Ll Lavoro Facista, Rome, September 2 and 23, 1938. 
‘New South Wales.—Industrial Gazette, Sydney, October 31, 1937; Official 


year Book of New South Wales, 1936-37, Sydney, 1938. 


Vew Zealand.—Census and Statistics Department, New Zealand Official Year 


; Book, 1938, Wellington, 1937; Pensions Department, Fortieth Annual Report 
‘for year ended March 31, 1938, Wellington, 1938; Social Security Act, 1938, 
No. 7, 2 Geo. VI, Wellington, 1938. 


Other sources.—U. 3. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 401—Family Allow- 


‘ances in Foreign Countries, by Mary T. Waggaman, Washington, 1926; reports 


of Arthur Bliss Lane, American minister plenipotentiary to Latvia, at Riga, and 


' Edward Hunt, of the American consulate at Tallinn, Estonia; International Labor 


Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 17, July 26, August 23, 
and December 13, 1937, January 17, February 7 and 21, April 4, and August 15, 
1938: Legislative Series 1933, Portugal 1, Geneva; Bulletin Mensuel des Alloca- 


‘tions Familiales et des Assurances Sociales, Paris, May and June 1937, and May 


and October 1938; Premiére Journée Internationale des Allocations Familiales, 
Paris, July 8, 1937, Paris, 1937; Family Endowment Chronicle, London, May 1932, 
and February and April 1937; Green, Marjorie E., Family Allowances, London, 
Family Endowment Society, 1938; International Transportworkers’ Federation, 
Press report, Amsterdam, July 5, 1937; Second International Conference on 
Social Work, Frankfurt-am-Main, Proceedings, Karlsruhe (Baden), 1933; Social 
Science, Menasha, April 1936. 
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JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS IN GREAT BRITAIN: x io 
Sc 

WHITLEY or joint industrial councils have been established iy , a 
number of well-organized British industries since the World War, inf pho 
order to facilitate the settlement of industrial problerhs by direc: F pat: 
voluntary negotiation between employers and employees. Form. § gyst 
tion of these bodies was encouraged by the Government, which sougl; to b 
through the introduction of this machinery to secure stabilized con. f gf t 
ditions of employment in well-organized industries as effectively « F gen 
had been done under the trade-board system ! in the industries thy; sho 
were less well organized. The history, organization, and function § ghat 
of joint industrial councils are discussed in this article.? it al 
History ... 

The first Whitley report—upon which the system of joint industri: Bab 
councils now in existence in Great Britain is founded—appeared in}?! 
1917. It was one of five reports issued by the Whitley Committe: 7? 
between 1917 and 1919. In the half century which preceded tl 


deliberations of this committee, many industrial enterprises in Grea’ 















Britain had developed systems of negotiation and voluntary agree-f; 
ment for settling questions involving conciliation boards, joint con: - 
mittees, and other machinery for collective bargaining. Thus ha: gs 
grown up the practice of settlement of industrial disputes by thie ir- des 
terested parties with a minimum of Government intervention. om 
Having had experience with voluntary methods, members of i- Pe 
dustry were interested in the proposals of the first Whitley report for * 
the establishment in each industry of an organization composed 0! t 
representatives of employers and of workpeople, to have as its objec! Oct 
the regular consideration of matters affecting the progress and well- a 
being of the industry. to 
The Whitley Committee commenced its work while the World Wa R 
was still in progress. It had been foreseen that the transition from tli of] 
1 From report of Harry E. Carlson, American consul, London. The work of these councils was touched to ( 
upon in an article in the Monthly Labor Review, October 1938, dealing with industrial relations in (resi als 
Britain and Sweden. 
2 For a description of the trade-board system, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1938. pro 
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$ 
normal labor conditions brought about by the war to the require- 
ents of the post-war years would be difficult. The committee strove 
fp minimize industrial strife during the period of reconstruction and 
fp cre ite a basis for placing the relations between employers and work- 
people upon a new and permanent foundation. 
In the first place the Whitley Committee reports stressed the value 
joint industrial organization. The need for acceptance of trade- 
jionism and for settlement of industrial disputes by means of joint 
iscussion was shown. The reports advocated, furthermore, that 
presentative bodies be set up to cover individual industries as a 
hole, and to deal with wages, hours, conditions of labor, and all other 
atters concerning the progress and welfare of the industry. For in- 
istries less well organized or those in which sweated labor was likely 
fo be used, the committee contemplated an extension of the system 
of trade boards to fix and enforce minimum-wage rates. It recom- 
mended that joint industrial councils in well-organized industries 
ould have equal representation of employers and woikpeople, and 
that these bodies were to be developed out of joint machinery wherever 
it already existed. 
The first Whitley report came before the War Cabinet in June 1917. 
The Cabinet decided that it should be circulated by the Ministry of 
Labor to the principal trade-unions, trade-union federations, and 
@nployers’ associations, and to various general organizations, in order 
fo ascertain the attitude of the interested parties. The Cabinet also 
decided that the report should be presented to Parliament for pub- 
lication. A month later it appeared in printed form. 
_ The report had in the meantime been circulated by the Ministry of 
Labor to about 290 organizations of employers and workpeople. In 
a accompanying letter the Ministry of Labor drew attention to the 
desire of the War Cabinet that steps be taken to deal with the prob- 
lems of industrial organization which post-war conditions would bring, 
and that they should be fully and frankly discussed by employers and 
workers before they actually arose. About 100 replies were received, 
Which, in general, indicated that the policy was favorably received. 
_ The War Cabinet adopted the policy of the first Whitley report in 
October 1917, and the Ministry of Labor was entrusted with the work 
of applying its recommendations to the country’s industries. Notice 
fo this effect was given to the trade-unions and the employers’ asso- 
Gations in a circular letter dated October 20, 1917, by the Minister 
of Labor. This letter not only requested the interested organizations 
to consider the recommendations of the first Whitley report, but it 
also gave an explanation of the Government’s attitude toward the 
proposed measure, setting forth the Government’s readiness to coop- 
rate in every possible way in the formation of the proposed joint 
industrial councils. 
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As the proposals of the committee were for voluntary acti 
work of the Ministry of Labor in 1917 and 1918 in furtherijg |), 
adoption of the scheme by the industries was educational. |), ¢};, 
work the Ministry was assisted by various members of the committe, 
including the chairman, J. H. Whitley. In January 1918, « pecial 
department was established in the Ministry of Labor for thy 
ministration of the Whitley plan to facilitate introduction of ind 
councils. 

The procedure followed by the Ministry of Labor in assisting {}, 
establishment of a Whitley council was to hold informal discissio), 
with representative bodies, followed by conferences with salle; 
bodies, which in turn appointed a still smaller joint council: to draft y 
constitution subject to confirmation by the constituent bodies. | 
approved, the final step was to secure formal recognition of the join; 
industrial council by the Minister of Labor. 

In setting up the councils certain difficulties were encountere; 
For example, in industries where the recognition of trade-unionisy 
had been completely established, the Whitley scheme was not cop. 
sidered by the trade-unions concerned as suitable to the realization of 
their industrial policy. The character of the trade-union organiza. 
tion was also a complicating factor, as it was not always possible to 
secure joint action by organizations of skilled and unskilled workers, 
and sometimes the existence of overlapping or competitive unions 
blocked organization of joint bodies. 

Considerable difficulty was likewise encountered owing to the 
heterogeneous nature of industrial organizations. In applying the 
Whitley system to certain industries, revision of the constitutions ani 
an extension of the scope of existing employers’ associations were 
necessary. 

Despite these and other problems the Ministry of Labor was com- 
paratively successful in its efforts to apply to industrial establish- 
ments the provisions of Whitleyism. 
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The Whitley Committee foresaw machinery for each industry con- 
sisting of a national joint industrial council, district councils. and 
works or shop committees. The national council was to have em- 
ployer and employee representation and to deal with the broad 
problems of the industry; the district councils, also made up of repre- 
sentatives of both parties, were to deal with questions falling within 
their geographical jurisdiction, and to make decisions subject to 
approval by the national organization; and the works or shop cori- 
mittees were to handle local matters, subject to review by the bodies 
already described. 
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As the plan has been worked out, there is no uniformity in personnel 
and size of the British national joint industrial councils, which vary 
‘1 accordance with the requirements of the various industries. They 
are usually composed of an equal number of representatives of trade- 
ynions and of employers’ associations. Largely because of opposition 
on the part of the trade-unions, there have been only a few instances 
‘ which foremen and technical staffs have been given representation 
‘ny the joint industrial councils. 

Practically all the councils which have been established operate 
under constitutions. As a rule these constitutions cover rules, finance, 
objects, quorum, voting, membership, meetings, committees, officers, 
etc. 

In some instances, separate constitutions have been made for dis- 
‘ict councils and works committees in the various industries. In 
such cases the jurisdictions of the national joint industrial councils 
and of the bodies subordinated to them differ according to circum- 
stances. 

National joint industrial councils vary in size from 14 to 70 members, 


‘depending upon the size of the industry. Officers of a council consist 


of a chairman, a vice chairman, one or more secretaries and, some- 
times, an elected treasurer. In some cases an employers’ representa- 
tive and a trade-union representative act as chairman in alternate 
years. In other cases, one individual may retain the chairmanship 
vear after year. 

An important part of the work of the British joint industrial councils 
is undertaken by committees. These are usually an executive com- 
mittee and standing or ad hoc committees, depending upon the needs 
of the industry. 

There is usually a relatively small amount of expense involved in 


‘the maintenance of Whitley councils. Outlays of funds depend 


largely upon the size of the councils and the number of meetings. 
Whatever expenditures are made are shared by both employers and 
employees. 

One of the fundamental requirements of Whitleyism is regularity of 
meetings, this being the essence of the movement. Arrangements 
are sometimes made for the attendance of a liaison officer from the 
Ministry of Labor at these meetings. Appointments are made only 
when there has been an expression of a desire for governmental repre- 
sentation on the part of a council. Appointees are experienced civil 
servants, who attend meetings only in an advisory capacity Govern- 
ment buildings may be used for meetings by the Whitley councils. 

In establishing district councils for each industry operating under 
the Whitley system, the country is divided into district areas. Mem- 
bers of the national joint council in any industry who are residents of 
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a particular district are ex-officio members of the district covncil. ;, 
addition to the appointed employer and employee members Lready 
mentioned. Progress made in the establishment of district councils ;, 
the different industries has varied considerably. 

The Whitley Committee stressed the importance of linking wo, 
committees with district and national councils. A study of oxistip, 
works councils by the Ministry of Labor disclosed that their power 
varied considerably and that actual conflict sometimes was experienc 
between works committees and trade-unions. While the Ministry , 
Labor made some suggestions as to the functions of works committe 
and the procedure to be followed, the conclusion was reached that th, 
national joint industrial council in a particular industry would have t, 
decide on the powers to be vested in its works committees. 


Operation of the System 





Various industries have established Whitley councils during the ° 


years the system has been in operation. From 1918 to 1921, inclusive 
73 councils were established, as well as 33 interim industrial reconstrw. 
tion committees to deal temporarily with urgent trade questions. | 
number of the temporary organizations were subsequently reconsti- 
tuted as joint industrial councils. After 1921, some councils were dis. 
banded and the industrial membership of others was changed, unt 
in 1938 the industrial coverage was as shown in the accompanying 
list. 


LIST OF JOINT INDUSTRIAL (WHITLEY) COUNCILS, GREAT BRITAIN 
Industrial Group 


National Joint Industrial Councils: 

Asbestos Manufacturing Industry. 

Bobbin and Shuttle Making Industry. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Industry. 

British Coir Mat and Matting Industry. 

Carpet Industry. 

Cast Stone and Cast Concrete Products Industry.? 

Cement Manufacturing Industry. 

Chemical Trade.‘ 

Clay Industry. 

Cooperage Industry. 

Dock Labor, National Joint Council for. 

Electrical Cable-Making Industry. 

Electrical Contracting Industry. 

Electricity Supply Industry (also National Joint Board for Technical Sta‘. 
Flour Milling Industry. 

Furniture Warehousing and Removing Industry. 

Gas Industry. 








’ Reconstituted council. 
4 Reestablished. 
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In Glove Making Industry. 

lready Heating and Domestic Engineering. 
cis j Hosiery Trade. 

Lead Manufacturing Industry. 
Lock, Latch, and Key Industry. 


Works Match Manufacturing Industry. 
Xlsting Metallic Bedstead Industry. 
OWer National Maritime Board. 
lence, Needle, Fish Hook, Fishing Tackle, and Allied Trades. 
tor dl Paint, Color, and Varnish Trades. 
—- 2 Paper Making Industry. 
Ittees, Pottery Industry. 
at the Printing and Allied Trades of the United Kingdom. 
AVE to Printing Ink and Roller Making Industry. 

' Process Engraving Trade. 

Quarrying Industry (Five Sectional Councils: Lime and Limestone; Granite 
and Roadstone; Freestone; Slate; Chalk). 

' Seed Crushing and Compound and Provender Manufacturing Industry.! 
the 9 Silk Industry. 
ite Soap and Candles Industry. 


Road Passenger Transport Jndustry (Tramways, Trolleybusses, and Motor 
struc: Omnibusses). 

\@ Wallpaper Makers Industry. 

Waterworks Undertakings Industry. 

Welsh Plate and Sheet Trade. 

Wool (and Allied) Textile Industry. 

Jnterim Industrial Reconstruction Committees: Cocoa, Chocolate, Sugar Con- 


LS. 


ONS. 









re (18+ 


unt] 


‘YIN Me fectionery, and Jam Industry. 
Kectional Trade Councils: 
Plastering Trade. 
iN Plumbing Trade. 
District Councils: 
Indoor Brewery Workers, Beer Bottlers, and Malsters in the North Midland 
Area. 
Joint Council of Employers and Employees in Nottingham and District 
Hosiery Finishing Trades. 
Making-up and Packing of Textiles for Export and Clothworking (London). 
Midland District Council of Hosiery Dyers and Finishers. 
West of Scotland Textile Industry. 
Kidderminster District Council for the Carpet Industry. 
Public Administration Group 
Civil Service: National Council for the Administrative and Legal Departments, 
with which are associated numerous departmental councils. 
Government Departmental Industrial Councils: 
| Admiralty. 
Air Ministry. 
Staffs), 


His Majesty’s Office of Works. 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
War Department. 
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Government Trade Joint Councils: 
Building. 


broad 

































Engineering. wt 
Shipbuilding. DP 
Miscellaneous Trades. Vhitl 
Coordinating Committee for Government Industrial Establishment jiffer' 
Local Authorities’ Service: Af 
Local Authorities’ Non-Trading Services (Manual Workers) England 9iprbitr 
Wales (with District Councils). t , sto 
Local Authorities’ Non-Trading Services (Manual Workers), Scotia): 5 | ps | 
Local Authorities’ Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Services \atj,,,,.,im onsi¢ 
Joint Council, England and Wales.* pomet 
Local Authorities’ Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Services, Scot|g),,qmpet UP 
Insurance Committees’ Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Sery ices. pxistill 
In a number of cases the introduction of joint councils was facjj,mp!0>! 
tated by the existence of machinery for collective bargaining. Hoye! °" 
ever, in other industries the proposal for the Whitley plan was rejecte gprisiD 
because the machinery already existing was considered satisfactory {_ 4” 
The coal-mining, iron and steel, engineering, shipbuilding, and cottop.[M Se" 
textile industries have not established councils, and the one establishefM £2" 
for the building trades was maintained for only a short time. plabor 
Among the large industries having a Whitley council is railroading JU" 
The Railways Act, 1921, provided for the establishment of joint coun. P!?" 
cils, sectional councils, and local department councils. Whitleyism haggeuP™ 
also been introduced extensively in public utilities and by local gover.,RC0°P" 
ments and departments of the National Government. Joint councig@P?°™* 
exist in the British civil service, this move having been recommendeife™*™! 
by a special interdepartmental subcommittee in 1919. The organizes" 
tion of councils in governmental industrial establishments followed jee” 
two kinds of councils being agreed upon, that is, department joinfee¥"4 
councils to represent the interests of the separate State departments '"’™ 
and trade joint councils to deal with matters customarily handled on: -_— 
trade basis. This machinery was supplemented locally with depart | rt 
ment, shop, trade, and works or yards committees. diate 
Joint industrial councils deal with varied problems, ranging from yend 
individual wage claims to the framing of industrial policies of funds. the P 
mental importance. Because of the abnormal economic condition,R” th 
existing for the greater part of the time since the Whitley councils have betw 
been in effect, these bodies have devoted a great deal of attention 10 pend 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment. In fact many counci! CX 
have dealt with such matters exclusively. A few councils do not cot ithe 
sider wages, leaving the rates of pay to be established by negotiatiot Tepo 
between organizations of employers and employees. In some cast “ 
district councils are empowered to fix wages and hours. Where cou! wy 


cils have dealt with wages, the scope of collective bargaining has bee! 





5 New councils. 
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)yadened, and a permanent system of machinery for the review of 
ages and working conditions has been instituted. Conditions of 
mplo} ment other than rates of pay and hours of work decided by 
yhitley councils include overtime and holiday pay, and allowances of 

jifferent kinds. 

| 4 few joint councils have systems for conciliation, mediation, and 
‘id aufgrbitration of industrial disputes. Some constitutions provide that 
yo stoppage of work may take place until the disputed issue has been 
onsidered by the appropriate council. Special committees are 

















‘ol metimes formed by councils to settle disputes, or ad hoc tribunals are 
tlanaiget up to inquire into and to make recommendations to the councils on 
ces, [epxisting differences. Whatever the method of approaching the 
faci.problem, Whitley councils have made it possible to deal with disputes 
How. it an early stage and have diminished the possibilities of disputes 
Pjectedme SINE - bat 
Actor. Among the other industrial questions dealt with by Whitley councils 
‘ottopgmpeveral are specifically mentioned. The councils may consider 
blisheamepeneral industrial problems including employment, unemployment, 
Biabor recruitment, regularization of employment, bonus plans, legisla- 
vadine tion, and foreign trade. In the field of education, training, and ap- 
. saa prenticeship, a number of councils have included in their functions 
smn hgsupervision of entry into and training for the particular industry, and 
overncooperation with the school authorities in arranging for training. 
yuncispome councils carry on research activities relating to developments 
endediqgwithin their respective industries. Welfare, health, and safety work 
-anin. usually represent an important section of the work of joint industrial 
lowed councils. For example, the flour-milling industry created a special 


t join fund for the relief of displaced workmen, and at the same time aided 
ments tuem in obtaining work. The scheme was administered locally by 
J on aggolnt committees made up of employer and union representatives. 
lepart The mortality of joint industrial councils during the years imme- 
diately after the system was introduced was fairly heavy. Up to the 
> frompgeend of 1922, 17 of the 73 Whitley councils were abandoned. Where 
funda. tie plan was given up, the chief reasons were wage conflicts, weaknesses 
litionsAlt the organization of the participants, and divergences of interests 
= havege Detween different localities, different sections of an industry, or large 
‘on to 2nd small enterprises. 
nei Complaints are sometimes made by employers who take issue with 
+ cop. the decisions of the councils to which they belong, and cases are 
JationgeeePorted in which employers withdraw from organizations in order to 
oases D@ free to establish labor standards below the minimum requirements. 
soup toposals have been made to give legal force to majority decisions of 


s been 
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the respective councils to correct this abuse. Those supporting suc, 
proposal advocate that majority decisions should be made applica}, 
to the entire industry. . 

In spite of the set-backs experienced, the influence of Whitleyig, 
has been extended in the years of operation. The system has eo, 
tributed toward the advancement of industrial organization aj, 
materially extended collective bargaining. Whitleyism is also credita 
with having placed the trade-unions on a sounder basis and haying 
given them a better standing because of the success of collective bg). 
gaining under the joint council system. In addition, employers ay; 
employees have had an opportunity to cooperate with each other anj 
the Government. 

Although there is no evidence that the councils will be extended 
materially in the near future, official reports indicate that, on thy 
whole, the system is functioning well, that the existing Whitley 


councils are performing much useful work and are gradually extending 


the scope of their activities. They have rendered service in many 
difficult industrial situations. 
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- {| ANNUITY AND PENSION PAYMENTS UNDER 
sal RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT, 1938 


T and Hire Railroad Retirement Board administers the Railroad Retire- 


ment Act of 1935 and the amendatory act of 1937,? as well as the un- 
mployment-insurance law for railroad employees which becomes 
fective, with respect to benefits and contributions, July 1, 1939. 
mployees who, before June 24, 1937, relinquished their rights to 
eturn to service in the railroad industry, and were eligible for an 
snnuity under the provisions of the 1935 act, have been or will be 
pranted annuities under that act, while all other employees who have 
become or will become eligible for annuities will be covered by the 
1937 act. As of June 30, 1938, approximately half as many annuities 
were being paid under the 1935 act as under the 1937 act, and over 
2,100,000 employees had accumulated rights based on service after 
anuary 1, 1937, to annuities or death benefits which will be paid 
pnder the 1937 act. ‘Those employees who were in active service on 
August 29, 1935, may become eligible for annuities based on service 
prior to January 1, 1937. 

The Board administers five classes of payments under the acts of 
1935 and 1937. These are disability and old-age annuities paid to 
eligible employees after retirement; survivor annuities paid, under 
jot and survivor elections, to the surviving spouse of a deceased 
employee annuitant; death-benefit annuities, paid only under the 1935 
act, to the spouse or dependent next of kin of the deceased ; lump-sum 
death benefits, payable only under the 1937 act, to the beneficiaries 
of employees who were employed after December 1, 1936; and pen- 
ions paid to employees who were on the railroad private pension 
tolls on March 1 and July 1, 1937. Up to and including October 1, 
1937, there was also on the pension rolls a group of ‘temporary pen- 
sioners” who were eligible on July 1, 1937, for annuities under either 
the 1935 act or the 1937 act, and who were paid pensions until their 
@nnuities were awarded and certified, but not later than October 1, 
0937. 

The total payments certified by the Board from August 29, 1935, 
to July 1, 1938, amounted to $87,598,519.05, of which all but $4,604,- 


' Annual report of Railroad Retirement Board for fiscal year ended June 20, 1938. Washington, 1938. 
+See Monthly Labor Review, October 1935 (p. 923); August 1937 (p. 377). 
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232.83 was paid out in the fiscal year 1937-38. The following tah), 
shows the payments for annuities, pensions, and death ben 


‘US and 
annuities, from July 1937 to October 1938, by months. 


Annuity and Pension Payments by the Railroad Retirement Board, July 1937 ;,, (, 
~ ~ - a ctober 


1938, by Months ! 
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Lump- 
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Month | lotal Employee Survivor ewe death Permanent lem. 
7 vay s 48 ities rer sions 2 porary 
payments | annuities | annuitie annuities pay- pensions Deneie 
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Prior to July 1, 1937_______|$4, 604, 233 |$4, 487,496 | $47, 491 $69, 246 





1987 
| ee 




















































3 6,949, 567 682, 762 8, 782 16, 304 . 3 $5, 526, 1 a 
EL SS pe 4, 551,475 | 1, 444, 367 22, 051 44, 808 2, 750, 70 ) 49 
September__......._..____.| 4, 621,983 | 1, 653, 006 19, 169 34, 806 |_. 2, 736, 58 hrs 
October______- ...-.-....| 4, 885, 834 | 2, 134, 042 13, 613 27, 466 |_.__-_. : 2, 710, 71 
ee | 7,217, 574 | 4, 468, 178 20, 952 36, O18 2, 692, 42¢ 
December... .-. j . 8, 626, 157 | 5,820, 114 34, 797 70, 256 2, 700, 989 
1988 
January... fees ; 6, 793, 328 | 4, 044, 885 34, 776 55, 672 $303 2, 657, 692 
February - - - _- 6, 457, 030 | 3, 767, 390 24, 496 34, 446 1, 598 2, 629, 099 
March. . _- 8, 358, 696 | 5, 677, 666 29, 389 46, 970 2,174 2, 602, 497 
/“ eee : &, 380, 827 | 5, 576, 418 80, 050 123, 399 12, 609 2, 588, 351 
May..-.- 7, 805, 606 | 5, 139, 457 46, 361 70, 668 10, 457 2, 538, 662 
Se eee 8, 346, 211 | 5, 689, 707 46, 800 64, 293 11, 813 2, 533, 59 
' 
July 1, 1937, to June 30, ; 
1938 _ Pas \82, 994, 286 146, 097, 992 381, 238 625, 107 38, 955 $4, 667. 454 
' ; 
MEL TS | & 408,326 | 5,725, 977 52, 321 64, 558 27,539 | 2, 537, 93% 
a | &, 554,062 | 5, 899, 260 61, 258 68, 040 35,059 | 2,490, 444 
September_______- .....| 8, 545,650 | 5, 906, 595 66, 114 64, 036 37, 270 | 2, 471, 635 
SSS ET | 8, 920, 444 | 6, 326, 128 60,714 51, 349 26, 484 | 2, 455, 768 
1 Figures are net encumbrances in each month, or total amount of vouchers certified to the Treasury for 





payment minus cancelations. The figures differ somewhat from those presented in the last an: 
which did not include all subsequent adjustments 

? Total monthly payments on pensions are frequently less than the designated monthly amount 
because of the large number of terminations due to deaths among pensioners. The total monthl; 
are adjusted for cancelations. 

3 Vouchers for both the July 1, 1937, and Aug. 1, 1937, payments to pensioners were certified to th: 
and encumbered on the books of the Railroad Retirement Board in July 1937. 















The relatively high figure for July 1937 is due almost entirely to 
the taking over of the private pensions during that month and the 
certification of payments to those pensioners covering both July | 
and August 1, 1937. Pension payments formed the major part o! 
total payments until November 1937, after which the increasing rate 
of certification of employee annuities caused total payments for annv- 
ities to exceed pension payments. The certification of lump-sum 
death benefits under the 1937 act began in January 1938. These pay- 
ments, up to June 1938, amounted to only $38,954.69, but they wil 
in the near future in all probability exceed the amount of death-bene- 
fit annuities, which amounted to over $625,000 during the fiscal! year 
1937-38. The lump-sum payments are payable on account of the 
death of every employee under the act, whether an annuitant or not, 
and earnings subsequent to December 31, 1936, on which these pay 
ments are based, will increase with the passage of time. 

New applications during the year 1937-38 for annuities under the 
Retirement Act numbered 53,255, making a total of 105,954 claims 
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veived since the establishment of the Railroad Retirement System. 
: the end of January 1939, according to a press release by the Board, 
ore than $7,800,000 per month was being paid to 125,113 annuitants 
nd pensioners. ‘Total benefit payments amounting to $148,886,775 
ad been made up to that time. 

The average annuity paid to the 51,273 annuitants, as of June 30, 
938, was $69.20 per month. The average for 45,290 persons age 65 
nd over was $68.49, and for the 1,154 persons under age 65, $63.51, 
hile for the 4,301 persons having 30 years of credited service who 
ere receiving disaiblity annuities the average was $81.76, and for the 
98 persons with less than 30 years’ service, it was $40.43. 

The number of pensions in force on June 30, 1938, was 43,914. The 
verage monthly pension at that date, after adjustment at time of 
ransfer to the rolls of the Board, was $58.89 for age pensioners, $56.99 
or disability pensioners, and $58.18 for all pensioners. The largest 
proportion of both age and disability pensioners received between $20 
nd $30 per month. The maximum of $120 was received by 7 per- 
ent of the age pensioners and by 4.4 percent of the disability pen- 
joners. 

Total tax collections up to June 30, 1938, amounted to $150,040,901. 
Total payments were $87,598,519, and administrative expenses since 
935 were $4,721,761, making a total expenditure of $92,320,280. In- 


estments of $66,200,000 in special 3 percent Treasury notes were 
redited to the Railroad Retirement Account in the Treasury, as of 
June 30, 1938, and interest on these investments credited during the 
ear amounted to $1,410,822. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS IN SMALL-HOUSpE 
CONSTRUCTION * 


A VARIETY of designs and construction costs (for labor and mate. 
rials) ranging from 19.7 to 27.8 cents per cubic foot are represented j; 
a series of eight demonstration houses erected in a small community 
near Washington, D.C. The houses range in size from two to seyey 
rooms, and kitchen and bath. The cost ranged from $2,280 t 
$3,500, but these figures did not include cost of land, contractor’ 
profit, or certain other items. About 35 percent went for labor 
























































the site and 65 percent for materials. + A com 

The plans for the 8 houses were developed by the Nationa] Smal cotti 
Homes Demonstration, sponsored by the National Lumber Manufa.fiM’ “fou 
turers’ Association, the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associations 4 tun 
and some 80 building-materials manufacturers and organizations, wall 
The purpose of the project is “‘to foster improved design and to pr- Bi 
mote Jocal demonstration of economy in building and financing off : re» 
small low-cost homes;’’ it also serves to demonstrate new and varied one! 
uses of wood. During 1938 some 2,000 demonstration houses werfliis:. wea! 
built in over 1,000 communities. 

The figures on costs, for the general contrsctor, were supplied tm /""* 
the Bureau of Labor S.atistics by the National Small Homes Demo. 
stration. Those for the subcontractors were obtained by the Bureau 
from the subcontractors themselves. 

For each of the eight houses table 1 gives a description and data on 
pay-roll and materials cost. Pee 

Of the total reported cost of $23,000 for all eight houses, $8,000 ail 
(35 percent) was pay roll at the site, and $15,000 (65 percent) was cost — 
of materials. La 

In the eight demonstration homes, about $11,000 was spent for Kit 
carpentry, including about $4,000 for labor and $7,000 for materials. Roc 
The material and installation costs of kitchen cabinet and sink com ,, Ins 
binations, of hardware, and of insulation were classed as carpentry 48 Sheet=n 
well as the lumber, millwork, and roofing. Of this $7,000, the cost 0! Besting 
lumber and millwork accounted for $5,000. Expenditures for masonry Petia 
and concrete work, for electrical work including stoves and refrigers-J Miceli 

1 Prepared under the direction of Herman B. Byer, chief of the Bureau’s Division of Construction 20 ns 
Public Employment. { = 
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plumbing, heating, painting, plastering and lathing, each 
vp more than 5 percent of the total reported cost. 


-Labor and Material Costs of 8 Small Demonstration Houses Near Washington, 





Description of house 


Total | Reported cost ? 


number 





of 
cubic Total |Pay roll} Mate- 
| 


feet | at site | rials 





» house (without basement), with extra-large living room, 
om, kitchen, and bath, Foundation size, 24’ 6”’ x 24’ 8”. 
or of 2’’ plank on joists spaced at 6’ intervals, providing 
r insulation and permitting a saving in labor and costs 
ry house with living room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath, and 
rter basement providing ample space for heating plant and fuel. 

lation size, 30’ 10’ x 23’. 
roonl m of plywood os cetera il Niitaideadhcinhided denaitanniieaaramitenniniaeiinieitin icin wes 
4] y house with living room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath, and full 
base cement. Foundation size 23’ x 

story house (without basement), with large living-dining room, 

s be irooms, kitchen, bath, and utility room. Foundation size, 

RY x: In’ 5” 

Story house of semimodern style, with entrance hall, dining room, 
kitchen, utility room, and garage or porch on first floor; and living 
room, 2 2 bedrooms, and bath on second floor. Foundation size, 
24’ x2 


] ad l 
Subfl: 
great 


mate. 
ted ip 
° ro un 
unity r 
Seven 
A | 


D 42 


6. A phim” 2-story, colonial-type, 6-room house with overhanging 
Oak wains- 


second floor. Small foundation size, 16’ 3’ x 24’ 10’. 
cotting used on lower walls of living and dining rooms 

7.4 compact 2-story house of 7 rooms, with 4 finished bedrooms. 
Foundation size, 23’ 4’ x 27’ 11". Wood dado throughout living 
EEE SS 2 SE ee Fa Sec Cy ne ene 

s, A bungalow with large studio-type living room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, 
bath, and utility room. Foundation size, 23’ x 36’ 6’. 
walls’’ eliminate application of sheathing and siding. 
ceiling in living room 


Beamed 





Exterior siding and interior of living 





“Plank | 





| 


9, 729 


~. 


13, 930 


12, 008 





12, 679 


11, 681 | 





15, 248 








The number of cubic feet is computed from exterior wall to exterior wall and from the bottom of the 


aried 
were 


edure of the American Institute of Architects. 


ing, weatherstripping, landscaping, and laying of walks. 


basement floor, or from grade in case the house has no basement, in accordance with recommended pro- 


‘Includes range and refrigerator, but does not include land, financing, contractor’s profit, grading, screen- 


Taste 2.—Labor and Material Costs for 8 Small Demonstration Houses, by Class of Work 
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Total Percent | 


Class of work of total 


t& 01 





EEE 


2 $23, 103 


ail 100.0 
Ss UU nell 








Excavation and backfill 
Masonry and concrete work 
Carpentry 


3 COSI 


t for 


Rootuig 
Hardware 
Insulation 
Plastering and lathing 
Sheet-metal work 
Plumbing 
Heating 
Electrical work 
Painting 
Papering 
Miscellaneous 


Pee PpnPr. > 
WW SIND! 














— 





Pay roll | 
at site 


£9,110 | * $14, 


| Percent chargeable 
| to— 

Cost of | 
| materials | 


Pay roll 


at site | Materials 





64.7 


399 
437 
464 
633 
69 

1, 339 
1, 340 
1, 954 
359 
147 
132 


. 


noeaocr: 


@ 








| 
| 





wi - following classes are not included: 
{ wal} KS, 


Grading, screening, weatherstripping, landscaping, 


and laying 


tne ‘ludes $1,382 for 8 ranges and 8 refrigerators and, in addition, includes the cost of range wiring, both 


labor and materials. 




















































eight houses shown in table 2. 
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For individual houses the proportions of the total labor and yp, 
rial cost accounted for by the various classes of work and t\\. 
centages chargeable to labor and material followed closely thos« fo; 
On house No. 4, for example, ¢ 
centage of the total labor and material cost chargeable to pay rolj ; 
the site was 33.4 and to material was 66.6. 


TasiE 3.—Labor and Material Costs for Demonstration House No. 4, by Class 














Class of work 


Total 








All classes ! 






Excavation and backfill 
anente and concrete work 
ar 


















Hardware 


Plastering and lathing 


SE RE IP ES: 


















MELA tet pctiies 





GETS ae, a 














| Percent 
















of walks. 





and materials. 














cabinets and shades. 














! The following classes are not included: Grading, screening, weatherstripping, landscaping, and laying 






1 Includes $176 for range and refrigerator and, in addition, includes the cost of range wiring, | 


Equipment and fixtures for the eight demonstration houses cost 
$4,170. This amount includes $1,382 for eight ranges and eight 
refrigerators, $1,020 for heating plants, $860 for plumbing, $658 for 
kitchen cabinet and sink combinations, $150 for electrical supplies 
and fixtures, and $100 for miscellaneous items such as medicine 


TaBLe 4.—Cost of Materials Used in 8 Small Demonstration Houses, by Type of Material 





i 














Material Amount 


| Amount | Percent 






































Percent 
Total, all classes '_.._........-- $14, 953 100.0 || Sheet metal.................... $69 
Equipment and fixtures 4,170 
Premixed concrete_.--------- --- 639 4.3 || Rough hardware............... 220 
eo 611 4.1 || Pipe and fittings. -...........-. 797 
Brick and building tile_._------ 203 1.3 || Electric wire and fittings 22 
Sand and gravel................ 99 .7 || Insulation materials 464 
Cement, lime, and plaster__---- 426 2.8 Stott Ee ge el ea 359 
eee aa 3, 183 21.3 || Finish hardware__.............- 217 
Roofing (cedar shingles) ._-.-.-- 399 8 ie aT AR aaa 147 
Millwork, including flooring.-.-- 2, 191 14.6 || Miscellaneous. ................- 57 
Lath, metal and wood_..-....._- 280 1.9 








! The following items are not included: Screening, weatherstripping, landscaping, and walks. 


» COST 
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About 11,000 man-hours of labor at the site were reported for con- 
ruction of the eight demonstration homes. Carpenters and car- 
»ters’ belpers put in 4,400 hours; painters, 1,700 hours; and there 
ere 2,400 hours of common labor. 

It is estimated that the materials orders resulted in 16,000 or 17,000 
,an-hours Off the site, in fabrication, transportation, office and sales 
.d similar operations. This is in the ratio of about 1% man-hours 
t off-site labor for each man-hour of labor on the site. 


pte 5.—Man-Hours and Pay Roll at the Site, for 8 Small Demonstration Houses, by 
Occupation 





Pay roll at site Pay roll at site 








Occupation Occupation 
Per- Per- 
Amount cent Amount cent 





!] occupations . ..110,712 | $8, 150 , Skilled—C ontinued. 
ees] =] = Paperhangers. --..- --- $156 

Sheet-metal workers - : 72 

Linoleum layers. - - -- s 


Carpenters...--.------| 2, 2, 131 
‘ Shovel operators 7 9 


Bricklayers - - . y 309 
Cement finishers... 77 
Lathers.-.--- ; . 207 
Plasterers_..- - . 375 
Plumbers. - - - ' ; 445 
Steamfitters...-.-..--.. y 298 
Electricians. . - . ; 210 
Pelttett. in ctascccteesh Ese 1, 262 


Semiskilled eres 1, 533 
Carpenters’ helpers -- 1, 413 
Steamfitters’ helpers -- 35 
Electricians’ helpers. - 85 





MNS Om, Ss 
AAMUNAANOwWe tw 


— 





Unskilled labor. _...--- | 1, 058 
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OPPRESSIVE LABOR PRACTICES: SUMMARY of 
SENATE INQUIRY 


VIOLATIONS of civil liberties unusually persistent and menacing 
have occurred in the field of labor relations. These violations hay, 
arisen principally from a labor relations policy hostile to the free orgay. 
ization of unions and collective bargaining with them. This policy has 
found expression most significantly in four ways: (1) The widesprea; 
use of labor spies by employers, particularly the industrial espionag: 
services supplied by commercial detective agencies; (2) the use o 
strikebreakers particularly those furnished by commercialized strike. 
breaking and strikeguard agencies; (3) the use of private police iy 
the field of labor relations, often resulting in brutality, bloodshed, an¢ 
the usurpation of public authority; and (4) the use of industrial muni- 
tions and the accumulation of large private arsenals in connection 
with labor disputes. These are the main findings of the Senate Con- 
mittee on Education and Labor, through a subcommittee, commonly 
known as the Civil Liberties Committee, after extensive hearings and 
investigations. On the basis of the findings, remedial legislation was 
recommended. 


















Labor Espionage 





Previous to the hearings and investigations of the Senate Civi 
Liberties Committee, evidence of the work of undercover agents i 
spying on workers was fragmentary. Hearings held by the committe 
and the extensive documentary evidence collected by it revealed 
labor spying as a grave menace to the rights of workers to organiz 
and to take advantage of the civil liberties granted by the Constitu- 
tion. The committee found that the work of labor spies has beet 
directed most significantly toward obtaining for employers informs- 
tion regarding employee interest in unions, and regarding the mem: 
bership of labor organizations. Closely related has been the work 0! 
labor spies in obtaining information regarding the political or economi 
views or activities of employees or prospective employees and of the 
officials or members of labor organizations. The use of such informs- 










1 The extensive hearings and reports in this general field were authorized by S. Res., 266 (74th Cons. 
2d sess.). The subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor appointed June 6, 1%, 
under this resolution, was composed of Senator Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., chairman, and Senator Elbe 
D. Thomas, and, until his death on July 6, 1936, Senator Louis Murphy. The hearings on “Violations 
Free Speech and Rights of Labor”’ are the basis of the committee reports here reviewed. 
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‘ion in connection with the employment or the status of workers has 
heen a grave form of infringement of civil liberties, including the 


rights of free discussion and independent judgment underlying Ameri- 
an institutions.’ 
Strikebreaking Services 


The committee uses the term “strikebreakers’’ as meaning persons 
)r Pwho, during or in anticipation of a labor dispute, are hired to replace 
egular workers and are offered compensation, in any form, at a rate 
in excess of the rate paid regular employees. The committee found 
iacingthat a significant form of strikebreaking was connected with the 
havellfemployment of strikebreakers in such manner as to indicate an inten- 
rgan-Mtion to cease or to transfer the operations of the plant when in fact 
‘y has fftthe employer had no such intention.® 
‘prea The committee’s report on strikebreaking services deals mainly 
Onagefwith the services rendered by detective agencies and employers’ asso- 
ise offMciations. An extensive occupational class has grown up for strike 
strike.{/work, usually in the service of these organizations, but members of 
‘ice infthis class sometimes offer their services directly or set out to recruit 
|, andittheir fellows for strike jobs. There have been three main types of 
muni-fstrike services. Strikebreakers in the narrow sense of the word are 
ectionfMeommonly understood to be persons who temporarily replace strik- 
Com-[fing workers. In most cases strikebreakers have not been qualified 
monly employees but have been, as frequently advertised by strikebreaking 
rs andfagencies, industrial shock troops with which to break strikes and cause 
n wasfthe strikers to return to work. 

In addition to strikebreakers as thus narrowly defined, guards or 
vatchmen, usually armed, have been used extensively to protect strike- 
breakers, regular workers who remained at work, or plant property. 

uards of this type must be distinguished from regular plant police 
and the local public police force. Such guards have usually been 
strangers both to the controversy and to the locality, although they 
have often been deputized as local police officers. Men who offer 
themselves as guards in strikes have formed a more or less distinct 
occupational group. 

The committee found that the almost inevitable effect of employing 
outsiders either as strikebreakers or as strikeguards has been to pro- 
duce resentment, bitterness, violence, and bloodshed. ‘This is to be 
expected because of the fact that these outsiders have made a business 
of selling their services for the purpose of weakening or destroying the 
olganizations which workmen have built up for their own protection. 
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» Cone, {ae U.S. Congress. Senate Committee on Education and Labor. Violations of Free Speech and Rights 
0 6. 1936 of Labor—Industrial Espionage. Washington, 1938. Senate Report No. 46, pt. 3 (75th Cong., 2d sess). 
- Ebert ee lS report was summarized in the Monthly Labor Review, March 1938 (pp. 693-698). 


oso dem, Violations of Free Speech and Rights of Labor—Strikebreaking Services, Washington, 1939, 
Senate Report No. 6 (76th Cong., Ist sess.), 
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A third type of outsiders, employed to render special servic: in oo, J No & 
nection with strikes, has included persons engaged to min le yy, qmpat® © 
striking employees or with their families or with townspeop!» undq pend 
various disguises. They have variously represented themsely 0s to }, “ at 
strikers or strike sympathizers or salesmen. Thus the connectig, filMrovoca 
between employees of this type and their employers has by he free 





cealed. Such persons are known in the strikebreaking trade as “jc, (eo™™" 















sionaries”’ or ‘‘strike missionaries” or “‘street operators.”’ eying | 
The three types of services have frequently been furnished by ¢h, 
same agencies. Although they represent specialized functions, they 
have had a single purpose, namely, the breaking of strikes. “jj. Com 
industrial espionage, these strike services are weapons for the employer fmpartict 
in his battle against the recognition of organizations of his employecs mated | 
Thus, united in purpose, these services can be most profitably organ. {privat 
ized and offered by agencies or associations specializing in the practices m|nd Vv: 
of antiunionism.”’ stance: 
The committee found evidence of the use of strikebreakers andftions, 
strikeguards in the records of almost every State or Federal investj.{ithe en 
gation of a major industrial dispute, extending back as far as 1882, Mipaly b 
However, the third type of strikebreaking service, that of the “mis.{fjpn the 
sionaries,’’ seems to have developed in its more extensive and charac-M® Ther 
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teristic forms during recent years. 

One of the gravest aspects of the situation has been the commercial. 
izing of these various services, rendering them available to employer 
upon call. 









The committee finds that strike services are offered by detective agencies and 
employers’ associations not so much for the purpose of assisting employers to pr- 
tect property and maintain operations during strikes but rather for the purpose of 
destroying unions and the processes of collective bargaining. This conclusion dow 
not question the right of the employers to engage watchmen to protect their 
premises, nor the right permanently to replace employees for good cause by other 
skilled and ecmpetent workmen. These acknowledged rights of the employe, 
however, cannot be invoked to justify employment of the strikebreakers, strike. 
guards, and missionaries furnished in the usual course of business by detective 
agencies, strikebreaking agencies, or employers’ associations for the following 
reasons: 

(a) The strikebreaker furnished as a part of strike service by the above-mer- tis st 
tioned agencies, is, in most cases, not a qualified workman but an incompetent dof 
mercenary, posing as a workman for the purpose of breaking strikes. He usual] . 
receives compensation higher than that of the regular employees, and is dischargedgmeScT il 
after the strike. 

(6) The strikeguard furnished by the agencies mentioned above, is not a mal 
trained and qualified for police and patrol duty. He is, for the most part, 

































specialized kind of ruffian, a “regular fink”’ well versed in violence, often dishonest, Ke 
and sometimes a gangster. | 

(c) The propagandist, missionary, or street operator furnished by the organizgmONOI 
tions mentioned above, practices deception and deceit, and often performs in th , ¢ 
role of agent provocateur or spy. bor—P 
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No employer who has accepted the principle of collective bargaining in good 
gith ca consider using such persons against his employees. Not only do such 
ersons tend to provoke violence and disorder, but their purpose is to discredit 
1d destroy instruments of collective bargaining and make amicable settlement of 
jisputes an impossibility. Through their acts of intimidation, coercion, and 
,ovocation such persons violate the rights of free speech and free assembly and 
ne freedom of association of employees. Furthermore, during the period of this 
ommittee’s investigation, the use of such strike services, and the business of pur- 
eying them violated the policy of labor relations enunciated by the Congress. 


Private Police 


Company-police systems have had a long history. They have been 
particularly prominent in those industries that have remote or iso- 
sted locations, such as mining and lumbering. In some instances, 
private policing has been necessary for protection against thievery 
nd vandalism. The committee, while recognizing these circum- 
stances, pointed out that in carrying out even these essential func- 
ions, private-police systems are created to defend the interests of 
he employer. They can be held accountable for antisocial actions 
poly by criminal proceedings in the courts or by statutory limitations 
yn their activities.* 


There is almost universal agreement in the conclusions of governmental bodies 
hat have investigated and studied company-police systems in the past, that they 
ave been used as instruments of opposition to union organization of labor. In 
he company towns and in incorporated communities, where there is opposition 
0 the principle of collective bargaining, the company-police system was used to 
bridge the constitutional rights of free speech and assembly and freedom of the 
ress. In times of strike these private armies have often assumed the attitude of 
State toward a foreign enemy at war, or the attitude of the public police toward 
riminals, shooting and killing union people in an effort to compel submission to 
he wishes of employers. In the face of such evidence, naturally, the attitude of 
nvestigating bodies in the past has been one of condemnation. 

The concern of the committee, in relation to private-police systems, 
as primarily with their use as an instrument of labor-relations pol- 
y. The committee’s report is confined mainly to analysis of the 

tivities of private police and deputies in Harlan County, Ky., and 
f the company police of a single corporation outside of that area. 
tis stated, however, that evidence in the possession of the committee 
nd of the National Labor Relations Board indicates that conditions 
escribed in the report were not exceptional. Certain general conclu- 
ons are stated regarding the consequences of the use of private 

ned guards as employers’ agents in labor relations. These conse- 
uences affect gravely not only the civil rights of workers but also 
he maintenance of public peace and safety, the operations of the 
mnomic system, and the functioning of government. 


U. 8. Congress. Senate Committee on Education and Labor. Violations of Free Speech and Rights of 
bor—Private Police Systems. Washington 1939. Senate Report No. 6, Part 2 (76th Cong., Ist sess.). 
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Where private-police systems are used as instruments of antiunion policy, t,, 
(a) abridge and violate the civil liberties of workers and other individuals; (}) yj, 
late the rights of labor guaranteed by Federal statutes; (c) result in riots and 
bloodshed, causing loss of life and injury to persons and property; and (d endap. 
ger the public safety. On the economic front, the use of private-police syste, 
as agents in employers’ antiunion policy causes disorganization of markets g,,; 
interruptions in the free flow of commerce. The ruthless and brutal activities , 
armed private guards to prevent union organization (a) give unfair competitive 
advantage to those employers who oppress labor; (b) create bitterness betwee 
labor and management; (c) lead to strikes; and (d) cause interruptions in the fio, 
of commerce. 

The use of private deputies in an antiunion campaign is inimical to the mgip. 
tenance of orderly representative government. It leads to (a) private usurp. 
tion of public authority; (6) corruption of public officials; (c) oppression of larg 
groups of citizens under the authority of the State; and (d) perversion of repre 
sentative government. 



















Industrial Munitions 


The Senate committee, in its study of labor espionage, found tha; 
spying was closely related to the use of strikeguards and private 
policemen and that all three types of service involved the ultimat 
use of force. In its study of these services, the committee learned o/ 
the extensive use of firearms and chemical munitions and therefor 
turned its attention to the character and effect of industrial muni. 
tioning. It was found that the use of munitions was particular) 
prominent at critical periods in the course of the relations of cer 
tain companies with their employees. The largest purchasers of i:- 
dustrial muntions were almost invariably employers who had assume 
an attitude of hostility to collective bargaining; and whenever suc! 
companies established cordial relations with their employees throug) 
collective bargaining, the purchase of munitions usually ceased.’ 














Like the previous reports of this committee, this report is concerned with the 
relation of the industrial practices, which are its subject matter, to the nation 
policy of collective bargaining and self-organization by employees. The com 
mittee’s investigation of munitions covers the period from January 1, 1933 
through the middle of 1937, thus coinciding with the existence of Federal lav 
establishing the principles of collective bargaining for businesses affecting inter 
state commerce. The record indicates that the possession and use of large qual 
tities of arms by certain employers constitute a manifestation of hostility to suc 
principles of labor relations, a hostility carried over from an earlier period of it: 
dustrial history when the rights of labor were, for the most part, without statutory 
protection. Wherever large stores of arms were found in industrial plants, {0 
example, some part of them, at least, was found to have been acquired in tit 
years prior to 1933. Large purchases subsequent to 1933 indicate a continuant 
of the same attitude of hostility to collective bargaining in spite of the nation# 
labor policy and in the face of the rising tide of union organization. The attitude 
of those employers making the largest purchases of weapons in the period 0! 
1933-37 is demonstrably one of determined opposition to labor unions. A arf 
proportion of the strikes suffered by such employers involved the issue of recof 

















‘U.S. Congress. Senate Committee on Education and Labor. Violations of Free Speech and Fights" 
Labor—industrial Munitions. Senate Report No. 6, Part 3 (76th Cong., Ist sess.). 
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ion; in many cases such employers resorted to labor espionage, or employed 
‘kebreaking agencies to use the weapons they had acquired. 


yy the; 
b) Vio. 
's ai The committee found a large assortment of “ingenious devices 
a »ging from baseball bats to steam lines and charged wires.”’ There 
a re pistols and revolvers ranging from .22 caliber target pistols to 
ties  fmpavy police and army-type service revolvers. There were rifles, 
etitive motguns, machine guns, and submachine guns, with a large variety 
tween IMF pach of these types of firearms. The inventory of one company 
‘e tly IS juded five tripods and two gun carriages for its eight army-type 
mav.fqmachine guns. For these various types of firearms, large quantities 
surps.{qgf munitions were kept readily available. The committee found evi- 
f larg fidence of large stores of various types of tear gas and sickening gas, 
repre find in one important case a much more deadly gas, chlorpicrin. The 
sapons for dispersing the gas were adaptations of war-time weapons 
signed to cope with the limitations of street fighting. The devices 
cluded long-range gas weapons. ‘This is true in spite of the fact 
at the sales manager of one of the companies that handled such 
‘ivateB@eapons stated that “there is no long-range projectile in existence 
imate Mat does not carry a hazard of hurting somebody or killing somebody 
ied offihen it is fired.” 
relor li) The ordinary types of tear gas and sickening gas are peculiarly 
Ul Mijapted, the committee pointed out, to the dispersing of groups of 
pople by means less likely to alienate public opinion than is the use 
firearms. Gas weapons were described by the salesman of one of 
he companies as ‘‘multiplied manpower.” This salesman claimed 
hat 12 trained men properly equipped could handle 5,000 persons 
etter than could 1,000 policemen armed with riot sticks. The exer- 
se of constitutionally guaranteed rights of freedom of speech and of 
sembly necessarily involves freedom to conduct uninterrupted 
ith thefifeetings and gatherings in public and private places, and the exercise 
avon M? the lawfully guaranteed rights of organization for collective bar- 
y a ining is possible only when free speech and free assembly are main- 
‘) laveqatined. During the period of intensified organizing campaigns under- 
: inte-f[meken after 1933, the exercise and maintenance of civil liberties, 
> qua pecially free speech and assembly, were connected most vitally with 
to suc Hiade-union activities. 
ee In its study of the extent of industrial munitioning, the committee 
nts, forges unable to make a comprehensive inquiry but it found that more 
in thejgman 300 industrial purchasers had registered the purchase of machine 
nuane mins and submachine guns during the period from shortly after the 
ation MiVorld War to the time of the committee’s inquiry; and there was 
oe, idence that registration under the National Firearms Act of 1934 
‘lael®S Incomplete. Toxic gases in several forms for industrial use and 
le equipment used in their discharge had been sold principally for 
sein labor disputes. Approximately half of the sales of gas weapons 
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were to industrial employers, the other half being to public ‘uthor. 
ties. Gas munitions were sold in almost every industrial com mypj 
of the country and in almost every State of the Union. Arranvemen, 
for the sale of gas apparatus were made by manufacturers wit); agen 
cies and individuals that have supplied employers with other gn 
union services, such as the hiring of undercover operatives and strik. 
guards. 

One of the gravest aspects of the industrial munitions trade, jj, 
committee found, has been the effort of sales agents of the companie 
to establish business relations between themselves and officials of 
local governments. 

In some instances examined, there was strong evidence of collusion betwee; 
salesmen and the public officials, either for the purpose of increasing publ 


purchases of munitions or relaxing the enforcement of applicable State laws i 
other cases police officers became salesmen for the gas companies. The t ndeney 
of such a relationship to result in overzealousness on the part of local police iy 
the use of gas during strikes, is obvious. 

The committee found a few instances of the use of firearms } 
striking workmen or those in sympathy with them. It did not, how 
ever, discover any examples of the use of tear or sickening gas 
their variations or of machine guns by strikers. The committee foun 
no recorded sales of machine or submachine guns to labor unions o 
to persons identified as affiliated with labor unions. 

It was recognized that under some circumstances certain com 
panies have legitimate need for arms in the hands of their watchmen 
This need, however, does not explain the extent to which arms have 
been purchased and stored. There was a preponderance of weapon 
obviously designed for aggressive rather than protective purposes 
The aggressive nature of industrial munitioning is indicated also by 
the fact that the purchases of munitions and the arsenals maintaine 
by certain corporations have been much larger than the amounts 
required for the normal protection of industrial property. The com 
mittee found, for example, that tear gas and tear-gas weapons liad 
been purchased by corporations in quantities many times greate 
than those required by the police departments of some of our larges 
cities. 

The hearings and report on industrial munitions are summarize 
by the committee in the form of three general observations: 


1. The possession and use of industrial munitions by employers is tlic ogi 
end of a labor-relations policy based on nonrecognition of unions—in op) ositiol 
to the spirit of national labor laws. The principal purpose of such weapons ! 
aggression. 


Their use results only in violence, embitters industrial re!ation 


and hampers peaceful settlement of industrial disputes. 

2. The maintenance of arsenals of industrial munitions creates bitteriess 0! 
the part of employees and disrupts normal, peaceful labor relations. 
use invites retaliatory violence. 


Theil 
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4am 3, Beyond their effects on striking employees, industrial munitions jeopardize 
ityiEEublic peace. Their use threatens the physical safety of citizens not involved 
nts , the industrial disputes in which they are employed. Further, and more 
portant, their irresponsible use constitutes usurpation of public police functions. 
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Legislative Recommendations 





k 
Following up the extensive hearings and investigations and con- 
ming in general to the recommendations of various earlier agencies, 
he members of the committee on March 28, 1939, introduced a bill 
or eliminating the ‘‘oppressive labor practices’? connected with 
,dustrial espionage, strikebreaking, private policing, and industrial 
nunitioning.® The bill was described as several decades overdue. 


We doubt that any person will undertake to justify labor espionage or com- 
ercialized strikebreaking, the use of private police for these purposes, and the 
nevaigse or possession of industrial munitions during or in anticipation of labor dis- 
» infbutes. No bill could more directly aid industrial peace. In no way does the 

il deprive the employer of the fullest protection of property. It daes not touch 

is legitimate private protective equipment nor limit policing activities on his 
by wo premises. It does strike at aggressive private armies by whomsoever 
oWmployed. While the investigation has apparently corrected some ills the com- 
| Olpittee emphasizes that investigation alone has long been proved insufficient. 
indgegislation is needed to end the evils. The bill contains nothing that will cause 
oncern to the great majority of businessmen, most of whom now conform to 
present enacted national policies. A powerful minority have, however, fostered 
1¢ oppressive practices banned in this bill and have developed their use to the 
oint of constituting a menace to civil liberty generally; hence the urgency for 
leh ecislation. 
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OPPOOOOE 
= ~=MECHANIZATION IN BRITISH COAL MINING 


by SE of mechanized methods of mining coal has been extended rapidly 
ned™or some years in Great Britain. Returns for 1937 show that the 
ntq@™mcrease was continued during that yea , when more coal was cut and 
om@™paded by machinery than in 1936. The annual report of the Secre- 
had™mery for Mines covering the calendar year 1937 also contains figures 
iteqmbowing that employment and production increased over the previous 
vesimear, and that the average number of days worked was higher.’ 
Greater advance was made in the mechanical conveyance of coal 
zeq™m@ian in cutting by machine, during the last 10 years for which figures 
te available. This results from the fact that mechanical loading is 
ice’ More recent development of the two and therefore opportunities 
tioqm™? progress have been greater. The number of mechanical con- 
is i@feyors in the mines increased from 2,856 in 1928 to 6,727 in 1936 and 
o'@300 in 1937. The percentage of these machines driven electrically 
se from 43 in 1928 to 58 in 1937. The quantity of coal conveyed 


nel ‘Congressional Record, March 28, 1939, pp. 4760-4763. 
Great Britain. Mines Department. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines and 


hirteenth Annual Report of H. M. Chief Inspector of Mines, for the year ended December 31, 1937. 
ondon, 1938, 
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mechanically increased from 28 million tons in 1928 to 123 millio, 
tons in 1937, or from 12 to 51 percent of the total salable output 
Coal tonnage conveyed per machine amounted to 9,800 tons in 192 
as compared with 16,800 tons in 1937. 

Coal-cutting machines in use increased in number from 7,3] in 
1928 to 7,600 in 1936 and 7,781 in 1937. Electricity has tended 
supplant compressed air as motive power for cutting. In 1928. only 
50 percent of the total number of coal cutters were driven electrically 
































































LAB 
as compared with 64 percent in 1937. Mechanically cut coal ; 
1928 amounted to 61 million tons, or 26 percent of the salable outpy; 
and for 1937 the figures were 137 million tons and 57 percent, reMMyJ, Lat 
spectively. The quantity of product cut per machine increased froy Republic 
8,600 tons in 1928 to 17,600 tons in 1937. special: 
The extent to which different kinds of machinery are used is show:Mrostricti 
in the following table. everal ¢ 
. ; :' ee a ‘ accorded 
Mechanized Plant and Equipment in Use in British Coal Mines, 1913, 1920, and 1928-3 : 
publishe: 
Percent of output— Vorker | 
’ Number |— — Ed ete | tine ee 
ear , : Con- motors in . 
nm —" Cut by veyed Cleaned use ountrie: 
shine chan- :, 
machine —— Flat . the d 
CCR FaRee Wis ear We ccs DERE onventi 
Horsepower . 
EE ate ee 3, 267 Tee: Soeeeee 256, 652 Qs points ct 
RR Kt 2) 838 | aa albase. CTT] 461; 944 72 
Air scien ih cased ameceisbleiniel 2, 539 26 12 25 824, 672 53 | und thes 
SE ee 2,419 28 14 28 835, 588 Al 
Sickel Sha pada ail 2, 328 31 17 30 | 861, 680 49 
Saat cs tsaisthsekn salatbapllie Gasca cs eh shagalaaicane 2, 243 35 22 30 872, 615 47 
Si ee? TOSS eae 2, 158 38 25 34| 885, 131 43 
ee er eee ee 2, 126 42 30 37 904, 194 4 
ES eee spatiale dike 2, 123 47 37 40 927, O82 8 
| ER eee Se ee 2, 075 51 43 41 953, 328 36 
0 SR a ere 2, O80 55 48 43 1 974, 284 34 
eg ee ee ee 2, 1, 010, 350 































! Revised figure. 


Argentina - - 


Employment increased throughout the year 1937, and the numbe 
of persons engaged in the coal industry was 802,100 at the end offehie.---~ 
that year, as compared with 771,200 at the end of 1936. The averagd@icty Rica 
number employed in 1937 was 791,700 and in 1936 it was 767,100. eee 

Production has increased annually since the depression years Mfiondures” 
1932 and 1933. In 1937 the total output was 240% million tony". 
This was an increase of 12 million tons over 1936 and 33% milliomipy™-- 
tons above the total for 1933. Notwithstanding this increase, th@jvmmsy.” 
production figure for 1937 was 3% million tons below that for 1930. Venezuela - 

The number of man-shifts worked in 1937 per person employed wa 
270, or 8 more than in 1936. Coal was wound on 266 days in 1937 


this being 13% days more than in 1936 and 23 days more than in 1950, ..tstined 
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Women in Industry 


LABOR LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN IN LATIN- 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


LL Latin-American countries, with the exception of the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, and Paraguay, have some legislation which applies 
specially to women. In Honduras, however, the only measure 
restricting night work for women) is a multilateral agreement with 
everal other countries. A brief summary of the legal safeguards 
accorded to women in the various Latin-American countries was 
published by the United States Women’s Bureau in The Woman 
Vorker for March 1939. The following tabulation, taken therefrom, 
hows the more important points covered by such legislation in these 
ountries. ‘The coverage and other specific provisions vary, of course, 
n the different countries. A number of the countries have ratified 
onventions of the International Labor Organization on some of the 
points covered in the table and enacted laws to make them effective, 
and these have also been noted. 


Labor Legislation for Women in Latin-American Countries 


[X =national legislation of some type] 




















ti Pare Prohibition 
nena Some prohi- Protection —— of work in 
Country after child- bition of from lead | ound work | certain dan- 
birth night work | poisoning | ® in tines | 8efOus occu- 
pations 
a (') (1) (1) x x 
ES SS ere x bs x (2) 4 
ee (1) el EEA SERS ee renee ee x 
EE (1) (‘) (1) x pullinahiandesiias 
‘eh Se (1) (3) (3) ri Se 
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So oe (') (1) () x x 
0 SE pee eee xX x x x x 
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’ Ratified convention of International Labor Organization on this subject and passed national law putting 
in force. 


Banned for minor girls. 


% a in progress to implement International Labor Organization convention on this subject, which 
aS rat 


‘By multilateral agreement. 
‘Since withdrawn from International Labor Organization. 
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Minimum wages for women and men have been provided fo 


1N Some 
measure by 14 Latin-American Republics, and 4 of them Bad 
Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay—have recognized this need in thi 
constitutions. The following are the methods of fixing the minimy, 
wage provided in the laws: In Costa Rica and Mexico, wage comm; 


sions are authorized; in Bolivia wages are fixed directly in the |gy 
in Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, and Venezuela, both methods 4», 
provided; in Peru wages are to be fixed by other government bodies 
and in Argentina and Uruguay, all three systems are provided 
Guatemala, Panama, and Haiti have also taken some action. 

Equal pay to women for equal work is established by law for salarig 
employees in Bolivia; for wage earners in Brazil and Mexico; for bot} 
classes of workers in Cuba; and for home workers in Peru. Home 
workers are protected by wage laws in Argentina, Cuba, Peru, anj 
Uruguay, and wages of agricultural workers in Costa Rica, Cub, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Peru, and Uruguay. 

All the Latin-American countries but Peru and Salvador have fixed 
maximum working hours of women and men on some basis. 


OPPO ORE 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS AND THE LIMA CONFERENCE 


THE RIGHT of women to ‘“‘full protection in and opportunities fo 
work” was upheld at the Eighth International Conference of Americar 
States held in December 1938 at Lima, Peru.' The inclusion of thi 
right in the Lima Declaration of Women’s Rights, adopted officiall 
by the Conference, was sponsored by the delegates from the United 
States and insisted upon by the representatives of those Latin-Amen 
can countries in which the question of industrialization was becoming 
important. 

In the Lima Declaration of Women’s Rights the Conference 
resolved— 


1. To declare that women have the right— 


a. To political treatment on the basis of equality with men; 
b. To the enjoyment of equality as to civil status; 

c. To full protection in and opportunities for work; 

d. Tothe most ample protection as mothers. 


2. To urge the governments of the American Republics which have not already 


done so to adopt as soon as possible the necessary legislation to carry out fully th 
principles contained in this declaration, which shall be known as The Lima Dec's 
ration of Women’s Rights. 





1U.8. Women’s Bureau: The Woman Worker, Washington, March 1939. 
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Child Labor 










MIGRANT CHILD WORKERS IN NEW JERSEY 


HE FAMILIES of 251 migrant agricultural workers were inter- 
jewed in their homes in Philadelphia by investigators for the National 
hild Labor Committee.! All were working, during the summer of 
1938, in New Jersey. In this group, only 103 heads of families were 
employed in Philadelphia at the beginning of the agricultural season, 
and none of these was earning enough to maintain a family in decency 
and comfort. Average weekly wages ranged from $11.89 for those 
‘xoqmwith irregular employment, which they gave up when they went to 
New Jersey, to $20.71 for those who had steady jobs which they con- 
tinued to hold while members of their families were working on fruit 
and vegetable farms. 
‘k & Some of the migrants had had a long experience in agriculture and 
seemed to prefer this type of employment. The average experience 
lomlfor the whole group of families was 7.9 years. However, approxi- 
ical mately 50 percent of the 251 families had been migrating to New 
Jersey for not over 4 years, and for 20 percent of them the 1938 season 
was their first. They had recourse to migrancy and agricultural 
ited@Mabor in order to get away from the deprivation and humiliation of 
their status as recipients of relief or as laborers with wages below the 
ung@™subsistence line. 
The remuneration for agricultural work was very meager. The 
season Of 1938 was poor. Flooding rains destroyed many crops and 
lowered the quality and market prices of others. Some of the families 
which found no employment remained in New Jersey only a few 
weeks. Others remained there and accepted wages much lower than 
they had been led to expect. The average weekly earnings for those 
who were in the country approximately 18 weeks were only $17; this 
sum represented, on the average, the total remuneration of four 
members of the family, including the children. Total earnings were 
nly slightly above the expenses for the period spent in the country 
and for rent for the homes from which the families came. However, 
some families found it possible to pay off a few prior debts. A small 
number of families had been able to support themselves the year 
round without employment in industry or assistance from relief 
agencies; these were families (with several children able to work) 












alll 
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‘National Child Labor Committee. A Summer in the Country. New York, March 1939. 
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which had had the most experience in agricultural labor. But jp the 
group included in the present study many of those who had heey ,, 
relief before leaving Philadelphia in the spring were obliged { 
for aid soon after their return to the city in the fall. 

The children and their parents suffer from the evils of the padrone 
system under which so many of the agricultural workers for Noy 
Jersey are hired and handled. 


N On 
0 apply 








Padrones and bosses, many of whom have grown rich, exercise tremendoys 
power. Being unsupervised and unregulated by the State, there is no way {¢ 
hold them responsible for the promises they make regarding wages, amount of 
work, housing or living conditions. By their manipulation of the labor supply 
they can to a very great extent determine how much individual families ear, 
By withholding information concerning the amount of earnings or by reporting 
them as higher than they actually are, they may influence the amount 
granted to a needy family, or delay its approval. 








of relief 






Being fundamentally interested in profits, the farmers and padrones 
consider the welfare of these migrant child workers secondary to th, 
crop needs. The children as well as their parents are therefor 
obliged to work hard and fast for long hours in heat, cold, or raiy 
and mud, because the vegetables and fruits must be gathered befor 
they spoil, and handled in accordance with the marketing schedule. 

The housing for the migrant workers in New Jersey is deplorable 
Many of the dwellings are not fit for human habitation. Larg 
families are herded in one or two rooms with a leaking roof and 1m 
door or window screens. Overcrowding means physical discomfort 
and moral hazards for the children. 

Toilet facilities are in general bad and “in some localities a dis 
grace.” Frequently no provision is made for protecting drinking 
water from pollution. When the workers or their families are il! or 
accidents occur the sick or injured must either go to the city for treat. 
ment or do without it. No health services are provided by thi 
farmers, and nonresidents are not eligible for free service. 

It is, however, in the reports on school attendance and educational 
programs that the ill effects of family migrancy and child labor ar 
most conspicuously shown. The boys and girls are away from schoo! 
for so long in the spring and fall that they cannot keep up with thei 
classes. The school children of the 251 families included in this study 
lost on the average 39 days from school as a result of their migrancy, 
and for some children the time loss amounted to over 120 days. Two 
out of five were found to be retarded, which is reported as double the 
average retardation for the city of Philadelphia as a whole. As thes? 
migrant children are not regularly promoted and are obliged to stay 
in classes with younger and smaller pupils, they become discouraged 
and do not want to go to school. “Had these families remained in 
Philadelphia, all of their children between 7 and 17 years of age would 
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have been required to attend classes for the entire school year. Across 
the State line in New Jersey, Pennsylvania laws could not reach them, 
and even if they could have been spared from their work in the fields, 
the local schools might not have admitted them. The intention of 
legislators is in conflict with the needs of crops and hungry families.” 


Committee’s Recommendations 


In New Jersey, as in other parts of the United States, child labor is 
but one phase of the complex problem of migrancy. The basic issue, 
according to the report under review, “‘is unquestionably the low wages 
paid to agricultural workers, which in turn impel parents to use the 
labor of their children to supplement family incomes.” 

For the solution in part of this difficulty, the inclusion of agriculture 
under State and Federal minimum-wage and maximum-hour laws is 
recommended by the National Child Labor Committee, as is also the 
organization of farm laborers into unions for the advancement and 
protection of their interests. 

The creation by the Farm Security Administration of model camps 
in New Jersey similar to those established in Arizona and California 
might serve as a guide to further progress in housing, according to 
this report. 

For the immediate improvement of conditions, especially those 
which are most adverse for children, the following legislative measures 
are proposed: 


Child labor.—Children under 14 years of age should not be permitted to engage 
in agricultural employment, except children working directly for their parents 
about the home or home farm. 

Children 14 to 16 years of age should not be permitted to engage in agricultural 
employment during the hours that the schools are in session in the district of 
their residence or in the district in which their family resides temporarily for work. 

Children 14 to 16 years of age desiring to work outside of school hours and during 
the vacation period should be required to bring a certificate of age from the 
district of their residence. 

Hours of work for children 14 to 16 years of age engaged in agricultural em- 
ployment should be limited to 8 a day and 48 a week. 

Housing.—A rural housing and sanitation code should be adopted, specifying 
minimum standards for housing, toilet facilities, protection of the water supply, 
garbage disposal, etc. Operators of camps should be licensed and held responsible 
lor sanitation and general living conditions in the camps. 

Employment agents.—Padrones or others who agree to recruit or furnish labor 
should be considered employment agents and should be subject to legal regulation, 
including bonding, in both Pennsylvania and New Jersey. A written contract, 
including all factors entering into the labor coritract, should be required, and 
liability for failure to execute the contract should be fixed by law. 

Workmen’s compensation.—Agricultural employment should be included under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
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REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR IN INDI‘ 


THE regulation of the admission of children to certain empk 
in industry in British India is provided for in “The Employ: ent 9 
Children Act, 1938,” assented to by the Governor General in De: embe, 
of last year." Under section 3 of this legislation no child wer ); 
years of age shall be employed or permitted to work in any occiipatioy 
connected with the transportation of mail, goods, or passengs 
railway. Furthermore, no child under that age shall be employed ¢; 
allowed “to work in any occupation involving the handling of goo; 
within the limits of any port to which for the time being any of th 
provisions of the Indian Ports Act, 1908 (XV of 1908) are applicable.” 

Violations are punishable by a fine which may amount to as much 
as 500 rupees, but no prosecution may be instituted except with the 
sanction of an inspector appointed in accordance with the act. \, 
offense under the law may be tried by any court inferior to that of 
Presidency Magistrate or a magistrate of the first class. 

The competent authority (in specified cases the Central Gover. 
ment and in all other cases the Provincial Government) may under 
defined conditions make rules to carry this legislation into effect. 

* * * 





Lents 







Ss, by 

















Such rules may (a) regulate the procedure of inspectors appointed 
under section 6, and (b) make provision for the grant of certificates of age j, 
respect of young persons in employment or seeking employment, the authorities 
which may issue such certificates, the form of such certificate, the charges whic! 
may be made therefor, and the manner in which such certificates may be issued 
Provided, That no charge shall be made for the issue of any such certificate if 
the application is accompanied by evidence of age deemed satisfactory by th: 
authority concerned. 























1Bombay Labor-Office. Labor‘Gazette (Bombay), December 1938. 
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EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF OLDER WORKERS 


OLDER workers have an advantage in seniority rules and general 
personnel policy, on the whole, but when they are once displaced by 
lay-offs, shut-downs, mergers, technological progress, or other imper- 
sonal causes, it is very difficult for them to secure reemployment. 
Workers between 40 and the age of retirement have three major 
handicaps: Today’s general unemployment, employers’ prejudices, and 
their own fears. These statements are made in a report to the United 
States Secretary of Labor by the Committee on Employment Problems 
of Older Workers,’ which was appointed by her to consider this subject 
and to suggest possible remedial measures. The committee, of which 
Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of New York University, was chair- 
man, had no funds for first-hand field investigations, but it did analyze 
and correlate the very considerable available information. Such 
data included statistics supplied by a number of cooperating com- 
panies in regard to their operating experience with workers in various 
age groups; figures from the November 1937 Census of Unemploy- 
ment; and certain surveys made by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Findings from the committee’s report are given below. 

The 1937 Unemployment Census disclosed that unemployment was 
most extensive in the 20-24 age group. The committee did not wish 
inany way to minimize that problem. However, it had been appointed 
to study the problem of older workers, and the 1937 Unemployment 
Census furnished ample evidence of ‘“‘a serious situation—an increas- 
ingly serlous one—among persons over 45.’’ After the age of 25, 
employment improves for a while, ‘‘but some time after age 40 for 
men and after age 35 for women”’ the trend turns downward. 

The following table taken from the Unemployment Census of 1937 
shows the mounting rate of unemployment for the older groups. 


Percent of Nonfarm Workers Totally Unemployed or Employed on Emergency Work, 1937 
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a 8. Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. Labor Standards (Wash’ngton), March 
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The foregoing table confirms a fact which placement officials ; in 
public and private employment service have known for som: time, 
namely, that older employees who lose their jobs have more and mop 
difficulty in getting new ones. According to a report on workex 
separated from WPA employment, published by the United State 
Works Progress Administration in 1938, those who secured employ men; 
with private industry after being separated from WPA rolls were, oy 
the average, 10 years younger than those who were unable to get jobs 

Moreover, as other studies have indicated, the unemployment of 
older workers is likely to be a great deal more prolonged than that of 
workers in the younger age groups. The duration of unemploymen; 
in Philadelphia was 4 times as long among men in the age group 4) 
to 44 as in the age group 20 to 24, as shown in a report on employment 
and unemployment in Philadelphia in May 1937.' Furthermore. 
family responsibilities are heaviest in the middle years of life, and the 
joblessness of these mature workers means both deprivation and addi. 
tional burdens for the young. 

Unthinking acceptance of the idea that workers of 40 or over are less desirable 
than younger workers has created a serious situation. An examination of factual 
data on productivity, accident, sickness, group insurance, and pension plans, has 
led us to the conclusion that there is little significant relationship between age 
and costs, and that the prejudice against hiring older workers rests largely on 


inadequate and erroneous impressions. We urge that everything possible be 
done to dispel the idea that workers are through after 40. 


Productivity 


The available productivity records were too incomplete and too 
scattered to constitute a basis for any general conclusion concerning 
older workers. However, none of the records analyzed (drawn from 
several wholly different classes of skilled work) indicated a diminution 
in earning power with advancing years. In fact, in certain cases the 
productivity of older employees was higher than that of younger 
workers. In occupations calling primarily for physical strength and 
endurance, age may make an employee less useful, but the age at which 
impairment begins varies greatly among different persons, and an 
arbitrary age limit would be an injustice to many. The committee 
found no evidence that would support, and much that would inval- 
date, a wholesale prejudice against older employees based on age alone. 


Considerations of Cost 


Accident-compensation costs—Most of the occupational-accident 
information available in the United States, and a 4-year investigation 
of this subject by the Swiss National Accident Fund, indicate that 





1U. 8. Works Progress Administration, National research project, in cooperation with University 0! 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Employment and Unemployment in Phila 


delphia in 1936 and 1937; part If, May 1957 (table C-19). By Margaret W. Bell and Gladys L. Palmer. 
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jer workers do not have so many accidents as younger workers, 
though these fewer accidents are of greater severity. These two 
nds offset each other “so that the net cost is about the same 
oughout the age range.” The fact that numbers of industrial- 
cident insurance carriers, in computing workmen’s-compensation 
emiums, disregard the age distribution of the workers insured and 
.ve not considered such distribution important enough to develop 
perience tables on an age basis, is an additional indication that 
«crimination against older workers on this score is not justifiable. 
Group insurance.—The employers’ quota of the cost of group life 
surance is usually so slight that, in the estimation of the committee, 
should not have an influence on the fixing of hiring-age limits. 
though premiums will vary with the age distribution of the per- 
ynnel, insofar as the cost concerns the employer this matter can be 
et by raising the amount paid by the workers or by introducing age- 
oup differentials in the workers’ rates of contribution. ‘‘Cer- 
inly, any adjustment in the rate is preferable to reducing cost by a 
ing-age limit.’’ 
Pension plans.—In general, private pension schemes have been 
garded as offering an inducement to cut down costs by not taking 
» older workers. It is, however, quite practicable to establish these 
hemes so that they do not operate in this way. 
A few private plans were set up in the beginning to provide annuities based on 
pntributions or on years of service without a maximum service requirement and 
ithout regard to age at entrance; others are now in process of changing to this 
sis. The modification has been hastened by the introduction of Nation-wide 
mpulsory and contributory old-age annuities. Since workers will carry credits 
these annuities with them when they change jobs, their final pension will 
pend upon length of working time in insured employments, rather than on 
ngth of service with any one firm. Private plans can still supplement the 
vernment plan, but the employer who admits late entrants need no longer fear 


iring his superannuated workers on inadequate pensions, or risking the insol- 
ney of the plan. 


We recommend that private plans be adjusted to do away with minimum 


vice requirements and limitations on age at entrance, thereby eliminating age 
a controlling factor. 


Government Policy 


The committee strongly recommends that the United States Civil 
rvice Commission and Federal appointing officers eliminate age 
ts for entrance into Government service, except for positions which 
ll for physical strength and endurance. ‘Although the Govern- 
ent provides a larger share of employment for older workers than 
ivate industry, nevertheless, the practice of setting age limits in 
blic employment does constitute an artificial and unjustifiable 
nitation and does set an undesirable example to private industry.” 


he committee urges that appointments and reinstatements to 
141510—39-—6 
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Government positions be based solely on qualifications revardjog 
of age. 

In order to keep down the expense of examining the numero iis a¢qj 
tional older persons who will be eligible for examination wen th, 
age limits are abolished, various new types of examinations w)iich gy, 
fair to applicants and can be rapidly graded might be used. Mop, 
over, investigation of modern examining techniques will discloy 
means of reducing the cost of holding examinations for larger 1 \im)e., 
of candidates. Recommendation is made by the Committee that th 
Federal Civil Service Commission give further study to the develo, 
ment of these techniques and that “in rating experience, weicht }j 
given to successful performance rather than length of experience.’ 

The Government’s retirement system should either be absorbed into the oj 
age insurance provided by the Federal Social Security Act, so that credits coy; 
be transferable between public and private employment, or else provision shoy| 
be made under the Social Security Act or otherwise for those who enter thg 
Federal Service too late to complete the 15 years of service required to qualify fp 
pension rights under the Civil Service Retirement Act. In either case the 15 
years-service rule would no longer be necessary, and one important reason fy 
limitations on age at entering public service could be eliminated. 


These same recommendations apply to the State and municipal civil-servic 
systems. 


Developing Employment Service facilities —The committee recom 
mends that the United States Employment Service make a study o 
the opportunities for work in a particular community or group 0 
firms, to ascertain the jobs or kind of jobs most suitable for middk 
aged workers. Special attention should be given to the qualifica 
tions, experience, and aptitudes of middle-aged persons seekiy 
employment. When necessary, this agency should be in a positior 
to offer applicants training facilities that would make it possible fo 


them to adapt their skills and techniques to new job opportunities. 


Conclusion 


Based on the information submitted to the committee, the preju 
dice against taking on older workers seems to result mainly frou 
insufficient or inaccurate data. “It is not true that ‘workers ar 
through after 40,’ and everything possible should be done to dispe 
this idea.”’ 

Employers who have previously adopted hiring-age limits 4 
urged by the committee to give up this practice. It is also urge 
that those employers whose hiring policies have been influenced by 
preference for youth to the extent of refusing to hire applicants ové 
40 should reconsider the basis of this preference in the light of ti 
report, and study their production procedures and work methods 
order to find out what occupations older workers may suitably follov 
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In the judgment of the committee, any private or Governmental 
jicy ‘which arbitrarily discriminates against applicants or em- 
loves on the basis of a fixed age, is undesirable from the point of 
‘ow of employees, employers, and the public as a whole, and is not 
stified by the findings of this committee.” 

Finally, the committee calls attention to the fact that employees 
hemselves can aid in breaking down the prejudices against older 
orkers and that in some cases the problem has been successfully 
andled through trade-union contracts. In connection with such a 
lution full cooperation between unions and managements is recom- 
ended. 











PPPPPOO: 


;ELF-HELP COOPERATIVES FOR OLDER WORKERS 


‘ELF-HELP cooperatives can be of substantial assistance to the 
ommunity in providing employment to some of the permanently 
: gpnemployed, particularly those 45 years of age and over. This is 
n foe conclusion reached in a detailed analytical study of self-help 
oups and their members, in Los Angeles.’ The study was financed 
nainly by the Social Science Research Council, New York City, and 
he University of California, but clerical and other assistance was given 
comg@y the California Emergency Relief Administration and the Works 
\y MProgress Administration. 
') OM On the basis of the information obtained in the study, the report 
ddleiecommends that— 
ificaf™ 1. Self-help organizations should be encouraged and aided to con- 
king ue their work and to improve their procedures. 
‘to 2. The Federal Government should continue to subsidize the more 
e (fMficient units, make them more substantial grants than heretofore, 
eS. Hind seek to coordinate their activities. ‘However, the Federal Gov- 
mment should preserve and foster independence on the part of these 
manizations, since this is one of their more constructive features.”’ 
vrejim 3. State Governments should also assume the duty of providing 
froumpans to the units, in order to enable them to obtain necessary materials 
< an@gnd equipment. 
jispm 4. County authorities should give encouragement to units which 
refer to remain independent of Federal or State subsidy; should act 
s af@™e Coordinating agencies for the exchange of information, services, 
urged goods; and foster the sense of independence of the cooperators 
| by @pemselves, 
; ov 0. Federal, State, and county educational authorities “should 
{ thiggpllaborate in a program of education in cooperation, not only for the 
ds i™embers of the self-help organizations and those interested in them, 


University of California. Self-help Cooperatives in Los Angeles, by Constantine Panunzio, Wade 
burch, and Louis Wasserman. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1939. 
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but also for the public in general. Both should be instructed to regan} 
self-help as an agency supplementary to the present-day e ‘onomy 
rather than as a movement in opposition to it.” 


pounder 
ndepen 
sore it 


The greater part of the report sets forth data regarding the fm “Furt 
operators themselves—their family make-up, age, education gyflmplace th 
training, occupational background, living conditions, health, thogilmf endw 
views as to the cooperatives and their methods, etc. Detailed esl ember 
mates are also given of the cash value of goods and services proyidodilMend sel 
by the groups, and of the social values provided by them. slief er 

Future of Self-Help Cooperatives o- 

On the basis of the study the investigators reached the followin leal wit 
conclusions regarding the value and the future of the self-help groups heir vin 

“First, that the cooperatives can perform a desirable functiggim” lost 
there would seem to be little question. If the findings presente nanos 
throughout this report are valid, and we believe they are, the self-hej ers 
organizations constitute an excellent means for the employment an - 
the partial self-support of persons of relatively advanced age wig?’ | 
prefer to do something for themselves rather than resort to charity. . 7 
Moreover, the percentage of persons of 45 years of age and over in th ween 


population of the United States is rising rapidly: It rose from 17. 
percent in 1900 to 18.9 in 1910, to 20.8 in 1920, to 22.8 in 1930, ap 
to an estimated 24.6 in 1935. And what the future holds in th 
respect may indeed be considered alarming. Since, as is well know 
industry is increasingly discarding workers as they reach the age 
45 or so, it is to be expected that an ever-increasing number of persor 
45 years of age and over will be permanently unemployed. Shuto 
from even idle lands, and with no resources of their own, they wi 
inevitably become a greater and greater burden upon the communit 
unless they have a chance to do something for themselves. Self-he 
surely offers as good a means as any to this end. The self-he 
organizations are capable of producing even larger savings than th 
have produced in the past if they are directed to providing a se 
sustaining means of livelihood to the thousands of persons who w 
every year reaching the age of ‘obsolescence.’ It would seem, then 
fore, that so far as the cause of relieving the already overburdens 
taxpayers may be served, the community can ill afford not to suppo 
the self-help organizations. And if there be such a thing as sot 
intelligence, the community will surely do that very thing. 

“Moreover, the self-help cooperatives are sound according 
standards of advanced practice in social work. It is now gener 
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recognized that the only justifiable type of aid given to the needy rpm 
that which affords them opportunity to do for themselves. Due Bit 


relief, though still largely practiced, is generally discredited by 00 
petent social workers. Aid which offers opportunity for self-help 
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canfmeounder and more productive of constructive results; and the more 
myfndependent of governmental or other agencies the self-help is, the 
“BR ore it tends to produce sound results. 

“Further, self-help is a humane form of relief. It is a common- 
lace that there is nothing more destructive of self-respect, of courage, 
fendurance, than economic dependency. The self-help units, as the 
members themselves frequently aver, offer a sense of self-reliance 
nd self-respect. In some respects they are more adequate than 
slief enterprises organized and conducted by the government, such 
;the Works Progress Administration. In the self-help cooperatives, 
he members organize and conduct their own activities, supervise and 
eal with other workers, and make and dispose of goods according to 
heir own judgment, rather than have these things done for them or 
be lost in a maze of red tape. In short, self-help gives its people a 
hance to do for and by themselves, to be and act as independent, 
elf-respecting human beings. 

“Self-help has even larger possibilities. It arose, as pointed out 
above, merely as a means of self-support, but in reality it has initiated 

wh rat least materially pushed forward cooperative production in the 
‘N'WUnited States. And as production is the very core of the cooperative 
- novement, the self-help units may, wholly fortuitously, prove to be 

“ef very important link in the establishment of the cooperative move- 
; 7 ient in this country. 

‘ig “It is in this, perhaps, that the deepest significance of self-help 
“ies, For though cooperation is sometimes opposed it is in reality 
part and parcel of the capitalistic order. That is, it applies the very 
ooperative procedure which capitalism employs in the production 
a und distribution of goods for profit, to the making of profits by reduc- 
nie the cost of living. . L 
hel “All this seems relatively clear. But what factors will condition 
the he continuance of the self-help cooperatives? The continuance of 
, mecli-help rests, first, upon the degree to which the leaders are able to 
wapnderstand and deal with opposition. 

“Even more important is whether the workers in the United States 
rereally capable of developing such a device as self-help. The work- 
ng classes of the United States have fared well under the individual- 
tie system; they therefore are not habituated to cooperative endeav- 
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PP’ br, nor do they have any knowledge of it. 
socl ° , eaae 
“But the problem of supplying work to the mounting millions above 
o t5 still remains. And the self-help organization is about as well 
~ gpuited to meet the needs of some of them as is any other device. If 
era ee , 
od elf-help is to survive, it needs help and that right early; and the 


Dis nly agencies which are in a position to give that help are those of 
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PROGRESS in the execution of construction contracts, reduction iy 
costs, and lowered rental rates were reported by the Administratg, 
of the United States Housing Authority on March 30, 1939) 4 
that time, 37 States were qualified to cooperate with the Fede 
Government in clearing slums and providing low-rent housing. Thplifp cities 
States of Arizona, Idaho, New Mexico, and Washington enacted th Over- 
necessary laws in the first quarter of 1939. Of the 11 States withou;fii, family 
the required legislation to benefit under the Government program ff land, 
it seemed probable that 5 would take favorable action in a short time fiMpvailabl 

When the statement here reviewed was issued, main constructio{fMeost of 
contracts had been approved on 19 projects in 14 cities.’ ThelMonstrus 
projects in 3 cities—Austin, Tex., Jacksonville, Fla., and Buffalo the n 
N. Y.—were nearing completion. Itiss 

Comparing costs under the USHA program with those of privateition of 
building, the net construction costs of the Federal dwellings are founfiwas isst 
to be lower. For the purpose of this comparison, costs of Govemifeonstru 
ment dwellings and those of units constructed by private builderfiincomes 
for which the values of building permits are averaged by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics, are used. Net construction cost, it is stated, is 
“the amount paid the contractor for building the houses, and includes 
the cost of plumbing, heating, and electrical installation, but does no 
include the cost of land, nondwelling facilities, movable equipment 
architects’ fees and financial charges during construction.”’ 

The Administrator finds that on this basis the average net construc 
tion cost of dwellings for projects where main construction contract 
actually have been let is $2,830 per home. For private constructio 
the average permit valuation per dwelling unit is $3,800 in the sam 
locality. Thus the net construction cost per family unit average 


1 Press release No. 56657 H. 

? For allocation of funds of the U. 8. H. A. see Monthly Labor Review, February 1939 (p. 334). 

* No reference is made to the size of the dwelling unit nor to the kind of construction in either case, n0t! 
any allowance made for any existing difference between permit value and actual cost. 
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spout $1,000 less for a dwelling built under the public program than 

yr one built by private initiative, notwithstanding that wages on 

SHA projects are paid at prevailing rates and the construction 

such as to insure a useful life of 60 years. 

‘wie The costs of dwelling facilities provided under the USHA program 
re also below; the statutory limits on such costs. These limits are 
1,000 per room and $4,000 per dwelling unit in cities under 500,000, 
nd $1,250 per room and $5,000 per unit in larger cities. Dwelling- 
cilities cost is made up of net construction cost’of dwelling, plus 
ost of dwelling equipment, architect’s fees, and financial charges 
juring construction. For smaller cities the average dwelling-facilities 
osts under the USHA program are $828 and $3,333, respectively, and 
cities of 500,000 population and over, $940 and $3,754, respectively. 
Over-all costs, that is the total costs of providing a new home for 
, family living in the slums, including dwelling facilities and the cost 
ram feof land, average $4,507 per home, according to the best estimates 
imefmpvailable. The Administrator adds that comparison of the over-all 
‘tionfimeost of dwellings with the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures on 
The@eonstruction by private industry would involve a serious error, owing 
Talofimto the more inclusive coverage of the former figures. 

It is stated that “‘equal progress has been made in continuous reduc- 
vatémtion of rents.”” Within 18 months from the date when this report 
undimwas issued it is expected that 150,000 families will move into homes 
vernfmeconstructed under the USHA program. These families will have 
ders—i/mncomes ranging from a maximum of $1,000 to as little as $300 a year. 
a 


udes PUBLIC HOUSING IN NEW YORK STATE 


5 0 
vent [ONLY 19 apartments were vacant, among the 5,907 dwelling units 
wvailable for occupancy in 14 projects of the New York State Housing 
trugmpoard, on December 15, 1938. Vacancies therefore represented 
ractamelightly less than one-third of 1 percent. This is shown in the report 
otiomme! the State Board of Housing to the Governor and legislature of the 
san@mptate of New York,' which also includes information on building, 
ageqmuaintenance and operating costs; extent of land area involved and 
percent of coverage by buildings; height of buildings; number of 
lwelling units; and related facts. 
The total number of residential apartments in the multiple dwell- 
igs operated by the State Board of Housing, and the number and 
bercent of vacancies, are shown in table 1. 


6 ‘oO York, State Board of Housing. Low-Rent Housing. Albany, 1939. (Legislative document (1939), 
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TasBLe 1.—Residential Apartments in New York State Housing Board Pr: 
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Vacancies, December 15, 1938 
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Vacant apartmene  fqgpnother 
Total number acant apartments 
Project of residential —__ rom § 
apartments r . . 
Number Percen eet hig 
Fi taitienotendnmcnmegininctenbenammmpondéin 5, 907 19 oe 9 
—= n 4 ABLE ae” 
Academy Housing Corporation......................._- hehe Bat ae a 
Amalgamated Dwellings, Inc........................._. 238 Us ne 
Amalgamated Housing Corporation!__.............___- 625 10 a 
Boulevard Gardens Housing Corporation._......_._.___ ee ae 7 
Brooklyn Garden Apartments, Inc.: 
NS ae ene 164 2 
Cee Te mameteenmaenaun 140 2 
Farband Housing Corporation......................___. 129 1 
Hillside Housing Corporation.._...................____. Rie hal met enya 
Knickerbocker Village, Inc. -__......-.........-........ 1, 585 a 
Manhattan Housing Corporation.__......_._._.._.____. il Unahdeipaminneee acti. 
Stanton Homes Corporation.__.....................___. 44 —. 
Stuyvesant Housing Corporation.._..........._______. a a 41] projects 
} Averagt 
‘ Includes three separate groups of buildings, designated as the first 6 units, units 7 and 8, and unit 9 cademy EB 


Annual maintenance costs per room for these projects ranged fron 
$42.55 to $63.59 for the year ended August 31, 1938. 
tion by intervals of $5 was as follows: 


$40 and under $45 
$45 and under $50 
$50 and under $55______________- 

$55 and under $60 


$60 and over 


Of the total maintenance costs, wages represented from $6.56 to 
$10.76 per room for the year and were distributed as shown below 


Number of 


Projects 


among the different projects. 


ES ee ae <aiean Ae 


Number of 


Projects 

Nn i te a 3 
SEE Se ee ay ee ee 4 
EERE A a ee gn ] 
a Aa i TA ca RIT ln ih EAE 4 
ah ES a ack a ee Mh he pe ah ae 2 
ETE See EE eee Te Ue Fee Oe ees EO Set es ee 14 


The average annual operating cost (including maintenance) pe 
“construction” room (excluding dining alcoves and baths, but includ 
ing rooms for professional use and for administration) of all the State 
Housing Authority projects, from the date of inception to August 3! 
1938, was $105.04, of which the cost of maintenance per room wis 


$47.60. 


Some of the physical characteristics of the 14 projects are sul 


marized in table 2. Coverage of land varies considerably, rangil 
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om about one-quarter to almost three-quarters. Although most of 
je buildings are 5 and 6 stories high, one project has 4 stories and 
nother 13. Half the projects have stores. 
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Ceiling heights range 


om 8 feet 1 inch to 9 feet; and half the buildings have ceilings 9 


vet high. 


sptE 2.—Physical Characteristics of 14 New York State Housing Board Projects 


























Buildings aa | Num- 3 Height 
Cubage | ber | [@F [NUM =O 
Project —¥ Percent| (approxi-] of | gfe. | ‘of | thent 
Area | °f cov- mate) Sto- | va- Istores| ceil- 
erage ries | tors ings 
of land : 
Sq. ft Sy. ft. Ft. In. 
AJ] projectS.........------------------- 2 Soe. & | ee | 6}.lUG CU ee ee See ee 
IL Fh Gt adchaddoencececs leew OR. lee ee > » eyes ee SAK : 
cademy Housing Corporation--__--- 140, 000 | 61, 424 43.9 | 4, 546, 500 6 16 8 | 8 6 
amalgamated Dwellings, Inc--- , 60, 000 | 35, 800 59.7 | 2,800, 000 16 8 41/8 9 
Amalgamated Housing Corporation: 
First 6 units.........- ee 148, 477 | 69, 636 4, 247, 796 5 (2) ] 9 
| 7 - 65, 000 | 33, 000 50. 2 {2 400, 000 6 & & { 
WPM, cc dcka ccanecesl SaaS) 1G 304,5600| 6| 4if 9 
oulevard Gardens Housing Corpora- 
Gt. csctittiibeenenocncs , o--------| 507,041 1125, 579 24.8 | 8,949, 600 6 a s 5 
Brooklyn Garden Apartments, Inc.: 
ee 40, 066 | 21,020 52.5 | 1, 226, 166 5 (2) 12|)8 ] 
Navy ao 27, 500 | 16, 220 59. 0 900, 000 5 ge era s ] 
Farband Housing Corporation_-.__. 33, 530 | 23, 185 69.1 | 1, 576. 000 6 } Tee g 
Hillside Housing Corporation. ...___.. 702,849 |238,968 | 34.0 |12, 551, 923 { gt . % 
Knickerbocker Village, Inc__..__- _.-| 216,311 | 99,476 46.0 |13, 200, 000 313 24 2418 6 
Manhattan Housing Corporation... _- 10,486 | 7, 280 69.4 546, 000 6 i ee i) 
Stanton Homes Corporation.________- : 10, 000 6, 875 68.8 490, 000 6 1 619 
Stuyvesant Housing Corporation__. 19,411 | 14, 056 72.4 | 1,054, 200 6 2 12) 9 

















17 stories on Broome St. 
! Walk-up type apartments. 
19 stories on Catherine St. 


Construction rooms, as previously defined, numbered 20,376. 
Residential rooms, including dining alcoves and bathrooms which are 
regarded as one-half rooms under the State housing law, but exclud- 
ing rooms used for professional or administrative purposes, totaled 


2,383.5. 


The cost of land per square foot averaged $4.65 for all 14 projects, 
and ranged from $0.63 on 1 project to $15.13 on another, the dis- 


tribution being— 


Under $1_.____- 
$1 and under $2___- 
$2 and under $3-__ 
$3 and under $4 


$5 and under $6 


Number of 


projects 


wNwWwh 





$9 and under $10 
$10 and under $11__-_ 
$15 and over 


, ee 


Number of 
projects 


a 


Approximate dates when projects were completed, construction 
costs and total costs per room, and average rent per room, are given 
n table 3. Costs of construction per room varied widely among 


projects, the lowest average being $901.65 and the highest $1,466.85. 
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However, the average for all projects was $1,178.01. Tota! Costs 
reduced to a room basis, ranged from $1,089.64 to $1,940.05, and the 
average was $1,489.11. Average rent per room was lowest in Brook. 
lyn, where rooms in one project rented at an average of $9.11 each, 
The highest average was $12.50. 


TABLE 3.—Construction Cost, Total Cost, and Average Rental per Room, of Nex York 
State Housing Board Projects 





a . 
Cost per “‘construction”’ INJ l : 


room! 
Date of comple- 





Construc- Total M = 
tion cost cost~ NDUDS. 





= ery lit t. 
A verage—14 projects $1,178.01 | $1,489.11 |. Mp b 
=| mach eived 
Academy Housing Corporation July 1931 . 1,353.46 | $9: nal 
Amalgamated Dwellings, Inc November 1930__.- . 1, 680.71 | jentica 
Amalgamated Housing Corporation: . | 
First 6 units December 1927___- 1, 726. 82 |) practica 
December 1929. __- 1,648.44 [> 07 —_ 

1, 423. 29 || everity 

1, 116. 72 ll 
| ‘Bployees 








OO 
=3 


Unit 9 March 1932 
Boulevard Gardens Housing Corporation October 1935. ..-- 
Brooklyn Garden Apartments, Inc.: 

Fourth Avenue Jame 169D......«0-<« 
September 1930 2__ 
Farband Housing Corporation November 1928___. 
Hillside Housing Corporation September 1935___- 
Knickerbocker Village, Inc..._..............._._. December 1934___. 
Manhattan Housing Corporation 
Stanton Homes Corporation.._.................__| Januar 
Stuyvesant Housing Corporation_....._._.__........| December 1931___- 


, 170. 81 
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‘I. e., exclusive of dining alcoves and baths. 8 
? Additional wing completed in August 1932. >} erage 
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Industrial Accidents 


INJURY EXPERIENCE IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
| INDUSTRY, 1936 AND 1937 ? 


NDUSTRIAL injury rates for the iron and steel industry showed 
ery little change between 1936 and 1937, as indicated by reports re- 
eived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,637 departments of 
jentical establishments. The frequency rate of the injuries remained 
practically unchanged—15.38, as compared with 15.41 in 1936. The 
everity rate rose slightly, from 2.01 to 2.16.2, Although fewer em- 
loyees were disabled in 1937 per million hours worked, the injured, 
n the average, suffered more serious disabilities than was the case in 
936. This fact is reflected in the increase in the number of permanent 
artial disabilities per 1,000 injuries and in the average days lost per 
ermanent partial disability. There were 64 such permanent partial] 
jisabilities per 1,000 injuries in 1937 as against 59 in 1936, and the 
faverage time-loss charge per injury rose from 784 to 830 days. 
Similarly, the temporary total disabilities were relatively more serious 
m 1937 than in 1936, with an increase in the average days lost from 
22 days per disability to 25. 

| For the entire industry employee-hours worked increased from 1,011 
nillion in 1936 to 1,084 million in 1937; disabling injuries increased 
from 15,584 to 16,670; and time lost increased from 2,035,000 days to 
2,346,000. ‘The increases were 7.1, 7.0, and 15.3 percent, respectively. 
un terms of specific types of disability, there were, in 1937, 168 deaths, 
11 permanent total disabilities, 1,070 permanent partial disabilities, 
and 15,421 temporary total disabilities. 


‘This article was prepared by Roy F. Fleming and Jacob Lotven, under the direction of Swen Kjaer, 

hief of the Bureau’s Industrial Accidents Division. 

'The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 
he severity rate is the average number of days lost for each thousand employee-hours worked. The 
ndard time-loss ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Method of Compiling Indus- 

rial Injury Rates, approved by the American Standards Association, 1937. 
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TaBLe 1.—Summary of Injury Data for 1,637 Identical Departments in the Iron and St 
Industry, 1936 and 1937 








Item 1937 1936 













Total employee-hours of exposure (in thousands)-_._____- 1, 083, 600 1, 011, 408 1 
a ncn cowcnucuanccaceasea 16, 670 15, 584 
I fio. 0 ere ue Gcnttinticawnenl 2, 345, 717 2, 034, 595 
i nedhtinn 15. 38 15. 41 
Severity rate.............- 2. 16 2. 01 
















































Injury Data, by Departments 





Table 2 gives the injury data of the industry for 1936 and 1937 }y 
departments, arranged into four classes (melting and rolling, finishing 
service and maintenance, and not elsewhere classified) so as to perm 
a more adequate comparison of the department groups. 


TABLE 2.—Injuries and Injury Rates for 1,637 Identical Departments in the Iron anj 
Steel Industry, by Extent of Disability, 1936 and 1937 



















































































1937 
Number of injuries 
resulting in— 
Num-| _22- 
Department ber of ployee- Total Total Fre . 
de heurs ini Death | Per- : time | quen-| 
, (in ae and ma- Tem- lost cy bel 
part- ries porary b “a | Tate 
ments thou- perma- | nent total (days) | rate? 
sands) nent | partial disa- 
total dis- disa- bility 
ability! | bility : 
All departments *%.........____- 1, 637/1, 083, 600) 16,670|/(11) 179) 1,070) 15,421/2,345,717) 15.38 2) 
Melting and rolling..._..._____- 475| 412,386) 4,865) (5) 74 370} 4,421) 919,999) 11.80) 22 
Bessemer converters_.___._- 14 6, 639 78| (2) 6 7 65 47,194) 11.75) 7.) 
Blast furnaces. _......._.._- 61 41, 494 410 11 31 368} 112,836) 9.88) 27 
Electric furmaces._........_. 31 6, 692 392 1 10 381; 27,222) 58.58) 40 
Open-hearth furnaces. ___-._- 68} 54, 441 662 23 45 594] 206,353) 12.16) 37 
i 13 5, 863 55 0 6 49 7, 782 9.38) 1% 
Cold reduction-¢_-_..._____. 6 4, 436 141 2 7 132} 21,510) 31.79) 46 
Re cs ce cainccce 20 8, 815 125 l 5 119 11,739} 14.18) 1% 
Heavy-rolling mills. _______- 51 54, 641 399} (1) 9 41 349} 101,656) 7.30) 18 
a 21; 23,808 310 0 7 303} 10,517) 13.02) .4 
Light-rolling mills_.....___- 51 33, 738 304; (2) 4 37 353 65,876) 11.68) LY 
ER 21 17, 487 148 2 16 130 33, 924 8. 4f - 
 . eee 23 7,710 81 0 7 74 8,028} 10.51 
TS SS a 34| 48,131 608 4 32 572) 73,180) 12.63) 1.3 
. . JESS he 22 29, 947 384 6 46 332 91, 591 12.82) of 
Nn ain 33} 66, 955 655 5 71 579} 98,110) 9.78) Lf 
Miscellaneous....._........- 6 1, 589 23 0 2 21 2,481} 14.47) 1% 
Crucible furnaces ._____- 2 322 3 0 1 2 1, 878)}__-- , 
Puddling mills.......... 4 1, 268 20 0 1 19 603}. ..-- 
EE LS ee eee 674| 344,730} 8,812) (4) 37] 453] 8,322) 729,920) 25.56) 21! 
BED WORck ccsecicbessesss 4 1,771 34 0 0 34 504; 19.19) .2 
Bolts and nuts.............. 35; 17,612 435 0 28 407; 19,825) 24.70) 11 
| aaa a 29 5, 742 231 0 14 217; 16,180) 40.23) 28 
Ce TEE n caceneccse 12 4,017 167 0 6 161 7,333} 41.57) 18 
Fabricating shops- -._....-- 133} 66,728) 1,432) (1) 11 88} 1,333) 165,245) 21.46) 2% 
TE 156} 61,324) 1,736) (1) 4 76| 1,656) 107,054) 28.31) 17% 
., 152} 86,596) 3,158} (2) 18 126} 3,014] 260,685) 36.47) 3.0) 
Galvanizing and tinning__- 35| 36,972 288 1 27 260} 41,822) 7.79) 14 
Nails and staples_-.._..___- 16 3, 555 54 0 6 48 7,804) 15.19) 2 
Se 45 19, 074 606 0 39 567 44,500} 31.77) - 
[V0 EEE 46| 30,716 425 3 34 388} 50,421} 13.84) | 
SE 16 8, 045 220 0 Ss 212 6,140} 27. 3: 
Woven-wire fence......._... 15 2, 578 26 0 1 25 2,407' 10.09 w 


1 Figures in parentheses show the number of pumenent total disability cases included. 

2 The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours work 
The severity rate is the average number of days lost for each thousand employee-hours worked. The stad 
ard time-loss ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Method of Compiling In dustrs 
Injury Rates, approved by the American Standards Association, 1937. 

4 Except coke-oven and erection departments. 
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LE 2.—Injuries and Injury Rates for 1,637 Identical Departments in the Iron and 
Steel Industry, by Extent of Disability, 1936 and 1937—Continued 





1937 





Number of injuries 
= resulting in— 
Num- nal 
ber of , tam D h 

de- 10urs eat Per- 
part- ne and ma- 

" thou- perma- | nent 

ments! sands) nent | partial — 
ability | bility y 





Department 


Tem- 
porary 





| 


ice and maintenance-.------ 47 132} 1,142) 435,624 
Electrical........-.--------- 10 12 109} 76, 571 
Mechanical 18 YS 818) 218, 469 
Ore docks and yards 0 l 0 1, 200 

© Power houses 6 2 20; 38,973 
Yards and transportation. _- 13 19 195} 100,411 
elsewhere classified 21 115| 1,536] 260,174 

y 4 8 75 40, 124 

14 236 68, 894 
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B departments 3 7|1, 011, 408 2, 034, 595 








ting and rolling 5| 398, 129 805, 247 
Bessemer converters - - i 6, 561 0 3 j 24, 800 
Bless SuemOeeGu.......<-... j 35, 201 : 129, 776 
Electric furnaces... -_--.- 4, 201 9, 909 
Open-hearth furnaces - -- ---- j 52, 210 147, 376 
‘ : 6, 140 12, 651 

Cold reduction *.........--- 4, 037 9, 695 
' Cold rolling ag ae : 8, 709 6, 280 
Heavy-rolling mills 55, 764 109, 092 
ee nc wncdscda : 24, 622 46, 578 
Light-rolling mills. ......_. 35, 405 84, 995 
Plate mills ; 17, 599 32, 880 
0 Ee oe 2% 7, 857 11, 258 
_ . =a 56, 055 60, 891 
2: 23, 095 35, 960 

59, 694 80, 375 
978 2, 731 
Crucible furnaces... _- : 43 359 
Puddling mills......_-_- 935 2, 372 


PPD ws 


SOCOM ONE HUNGNOOHKAHS 
PrrPrPrrrrr. 


EEE ee 307, 224 
Axle works 1, 315 
Bolts and nuts 15, 978 
Car wheels 4, 642 
Cold drawing ‘ 3, 400 
Fabricating shops_......__-_- 49, 020 

48, 324 

74, 967 

Galvanizing and tinning___. 41, 185 

Nails and staples. ._.______- 2, 956 

Stamping 18, 640 

Wire drawing 36, 347 

Wire springs................ 7, 493 

Woven-wire fence 2, 957 


wo 


SCoweroOrRDO*I°I0CSCSE 


647, 424 
2, 383 
19, 215 
9, 471 
6, 038 
138, 982 
106, 187 
164, 699 
51, 889 
2, 186 
67, 834 
67, 355 
9, 978 
1, 257 
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vice and maintenance... ._. 137,091} 1,189 
Electrica] 19, 299 108 
87, 855 890 
Ore docks and yards 339 1 
Power houses._..........__- 5, 756 18 
Yards and transportation _- 23, 842 172 
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Melting and rolling.—For the 475 departments included in tiie mg 
ing and rolling class, employee-hours increased by 14 millions, to‘ al ny, 
ber of injuries increased by 301, and days lost increased by 115 (yy 
The frequency rate of the injuries increased slightly, from 1.49 ,, 
11.80, and the severity rate from 2.02 to 2.23. Nine of the 16 depay 
ment groups had increases in the frequency rate of the injuries, gy; 
the same number, though not always the same department grouips, ha; 
increases in their severity rates. The bessemer-converter depgy; 
ments had the largest percentage increase in the frequency rate, risiy, 
from 7.62 to 11.75, and the largest increase in the severity rate, 3.78 t, 
7.11. The electric-furnace group, which had the highest frequen 
rate of all the department groups in both years, had a further increay 
in the frequency rate, rising from 52.37 to 58.58. Other groups havin 
considerable increases in their frequency rates were bar mills, ¢o\ 
reduction, and open-hearth furnace departments. 

The strip-mill departments had the most favorable reduction in the 
frequency rate in the melting and rolling class, dropping from 18.36 t 
12.82. However, the severity rate for this department group near) 
doubled, rising from 1.56 to 3.06, due almost entireiy to the occurrence 
of 6 deaths in 1937 as against none in 1936. The cold-rolling grow 
and the miscellaneous group also had large decreases in the frequency 
rates, the former dropping from 18.03 to 14.18 and the latter falling 
from 25.56 to 14.47. 

Sizable increases in the severity rates occurred in electric furnaces 
(2.36 to 4.07), cold reduction (2.40 to 4.85), open-hearth furnaces 
(2.82 to 3.79), and cold rolling (0.72 to 1.33). Department groups 
having noteworthy reductions in their severity rates were blast 
furnaces (3.69 to 2.72), bar mills (2.06 to 1.33), hot mills (1.89 to 
0.44), light-rolling mills (2.40 to 1.95), rod mills (1.43 to 1.04), and 
miscellaneous group of departments (2.79 to 1.56). 

Finishing.—The departments in the finishing class, as a whole, liad 
the highest frequency rates in both years. The frequency rate for 
this class, however, declined slightly from 26.50 in 1936 to 25.56 m 
1937. During the same period the severity rate remained practically 
constant, 2.11 in 1936 and 2.12 in 1937. For all departments, the 
employee-hours of exposure increased 12.2 percent, the total number of 
injuries increased 8.2 percent, and the days of disability increased 12.’ 
percent. 

Cold-drawing departments had the highest frequency rate in both 
years, with 40.29 in 1936 and 41.57 in 1937. The foundry group had 
the highest number of deaths and permanently crippling injuries {ot 
every million employee-hours worked in 1937. The nail and staple 


group had the largest increase in the frequency rate, rising from 8.5) 
to 15.19. Other department groups with sizable increases in tle 
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nel 
Um 


pquency rates were car wheels (34.04 to 40.23), wire drawing (10.51 
13.84), and woven-wire fence (7.44 to 10.09). 

000MM In 1937 the severity rate of 3.01 for the foundry group was the 
6 tll best in the finishing class. The largest increase in the severity 
artim te occurred in the nail and staple group, rising from 0.74 to 2.19. 
andi. only other significant increase in the severity rate was in the car- 
hed )eel group, from 2.04 to 2.82. 

arti The axle-work group had the largest point and percentage decrease 
Sig both injury rates. The frequency rate fell from 28.89 to 19.19, and 
Sta, severity rate dropped from 1.81 to 0.28. Fabricating shops, 
‘Campings, and wire springs all had considerable decreases in both the 
Cis@i@equency rates and severity rates. Among the major department 
‘iigroups in the finishing class, forge shops probably made the most 
Col, vorable reduction in the injury rates. The frequency rate was re- 
uced from 36.36 to 28.31 and the severity rate from 2.20 to 1.75. 
Service and maintenance.—lIn the service and maintenance class both 
pjury rates for the class as a whole increased in 1937 over 1936. 
jevertheless, this class was outstanding in both years for its low injury 
‘LCG azard, as indicated by the frequency rate of 8.67 in 1936 and 8.76 in 
oupgmg37. On the other hand, the injuries that did occur proved to be 
Lcyuch more serious in character than those in the other classes. This 
ling indicated in the severity rate and the ratio of deaths and permanent 
isabilities per 1,000 injuries. The severity rate, which ranked last 
ong the classes in each of the 2 years, was 2.63 in 1936 and 2.89 
» 1937. The ratio of deaths and permanent total disabilities was 
UPSMich in both years, 33 in 1936 and 36 in 1937. Similarly, the ratio of 
\:sfiermanent partial disabilities outranked the other classes, with 101 in 
| (08936 and 100 in 1937. 

‘nd The 290 departments in this class reported an increase in the em- 
loyee-hours worked from 137 million to 151 million, or 10.0 percent; 
n increase in the total number of injuries from 1,189 to 1,321, or 11.1 
ercent; and an increase in the total days of disability from 361,000 to 
36,000, or 20.7 percent. The department groups having increases in 
heir frequency rates were electrical, power houses, and yards and 
ransportation. The mechanical and the ore dock and yard groups had 
ight decreases in the frequency rates. In 1937 yards and transporta- 
ion had the highest death and permanent disability rate for the service 
id maintenance class, with 1% employees injured either fatally or 
ermanently for every million employee-hours worked. The largest 
hcrease in the severity rate occurred in the power-house group of 
epartments, rising from 1.22 in 1936 to 5.95 in 1937. 

Because coke-oven and erecting departments do not properly fall 
ithin the iron and steel classification,.although operated by some iron 
id steel firms, the figures for these two department groups are shown 
‘parately and are not included in the general industry data. Atten- 
lon is called to the extremely high injury rates of the erecting group. 
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Relative Frequency and Severity Ranks of Departments 


The relative frequency and severity ranks of the various groups 
departments as units of the iron and steel industry are given in table: 
The rank assigned to each department group is determined by its fy, 
quency and by its severity rate. Thatis, the department having 4 
lowest frequency rate is assigned first rank, the second lowest, seco, 
etc. The same procedure is followed in assigning severity-rate ran 
It is pertinent to note that rank is not an absolute measure of inj, 
rates, but expresses the standing of one department group in relatig 
to the rates of other groups. 

At the extreme positions few or no changes occurred in the fr 
quency-rate ranks from 1936 to 1937. The highly favorable fing 
second, third, and fourth ranks were occupied in both years by ¢ 
docks and yards, powerhouses, electrical departments, and heavy-r9l| 
ing mills, respectively. The unfavorable thirty-fifth rank was occupig 
by electric furnaces, and thirty-fourth rank by cold drawing. Foun 
ries occupied thirty-third place in 1936 and thirty-second place | 
1937, car wheels thirty-first place in 1936 and thirty-third place ; 
1937. Wide shifts in frequency-rate ranks occurred in some of th 
groups not located at the extreme positions. Nails and staples shifte 
unfavorably 13 places, moving from eleventh place in 1936 to twenty 
fourth place in 1937. Both bessemer converters and cold reductio 
shifted seven places, the former moving from ninth place in 1936 t 
sixteenth place in 1937, and the latter from twenty-fourth place ; 
1936 to thirty-first place in 1937. The most favorable shift in fr 
quency-rate rank occurred in blast furnaces, a shift of six places, fron 
eighteenth place in 1936 to twelfth place in 1937. 

Severity-rate ranks fluctuated much more than frequency-rate rank 
In the powerhouse group the shift was most severe; it moved fror 
sixth place in 1936 to thirty-fourth place in 1937. Nails and staple 
shifted 17 places in 1937, moving from third to twentieth positio 
Strip mills also changed ranks unfavorably, moving from twelft 
place in 1936 to twenty-seventh place in 1937. The most favorabl 
change in position occurred in hot mills. This group occupied seven 
teenth place in 1936 and second place in 1937. Not far behind! 
favorable gain in rank position came axle works and bar mills. 1h 
former ranked fourteenth in 1936 as against first in 1937, and the latte 
twentieth in 1936 as against eighth in 1937. 

Practically no correlation existed in the movements of frequen’ 
and severity-rate ranks. In 17 department groups both frequen¢} 


and severity-rate ranks shifted in the same direction, but the numbée 
of places shifted differed widely. In 7 department groups frequent) 
and severity-rate ranks moved in opposite directions. In the rest ¢ 
the department groups the frequency-rate ranks either retained th 
same position while the severity-rate ranks moved up or down, or th 
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erity-rate ranks retained the same position while the frequency-rate 


ks moved up or down. 
g 

; sig 3.—Rank, According to Frequency and Severity Rates, of Departments in the Iron 
7 and Steel Industry, 1936 and 1937} 















































3 fg 
th Fre- Sever- Fre- Sever- 
Or quency- ity-rate quency- ity-rate 
, Department rate rank rank Department raterank| rank 
Nk 
ju 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 
itlo jting and rolling: Finishing—Continued. 
Bessemer converters....| 16 9] 35 34 Cold drawing. .-.......-- 34 | 34] 16 13 
Blast furmaces........... 12;| 18| 24 33 Fabricating shonps_-_-.._- 26 | 26) 23 30 
fre Electric furmaces........ 35 | 35] 32 23 EEE 29} 32] 15 21 
Ig Open-hearth furnaces...| 17} 12) 30 29 Foundries_------- -------| 32] 33 | 26 21 
first aS a 8 5 8 20 Galvanizingandtinning.| 5] 10 6 7 
ISB Cold reduction.........- 31| 24] 33| 2 Nails and staples... 24| 1} 20] 3 
r¢ Cold rolling_...........- 22 | 22 8 2 RE 30 | 30] 22 32 
Heavy-rolling mulls_-._- 4 4| 17 18 Wire drawing. -_..._....-. 21; 16] 14 15 
rc OE Ee ee 20} 21 2 17 a 28 | 29 3 y 
EE Light-rolling mills... __. 15} 19]} 19] 24 Woven-wire fence. ...__- 13} 8| 4 l 
‘Die ES 6 7 18 16 || Service and maintenance: 
PICGEE Rod mills....------.. ef O61 Ft bt eS fer 3| 3| 29| 27 
Ur Sheet mills.....-......-- 18} 20} 12 4 Mechanical... -.......-- 10} 14] 21] 26 
“GEE strip mills.......--.-..- 19} 23] 27] 12 Ore docks and yards....| 1] 1] 28| 35 
8 j OS Se ee 15; 10 10 Power houses. -.-.-...---- 2 2| 34 6 
Miscellaneous... ......_-- 23 | 27] 13 28 Yards and transporta- 
6 nishing: Se 7 6| 31 31 
| SR ibacatdccoceccs 25 | 28 1 14 || Not elsewhere classified - ___- 9; 13] Ill 8 
th Bolts and nuts.........- 27 | 25 6 5 
: Ce knccnccscenes 33 | 31 25 19 
if teg 
nt i The lowest rate is ranked first, the second lowest, second, etc. Two departments tying for the same 


nk were assigned the same rank number, but the next number was omitted to avoid distortion of subse- 
tid nent rank numbers. 


Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries 


‘tl On a basis of 1,000 injuries, table 4 shows the distribution of in- 


Toli@uries by deaths and permanent total disabilities, permanent partial 

isabilities, and temporary total disabilities, thus indicating the shift 
nk rom 1936 to 1937 in the seriousness of injuries. In addition, the 
ron 


able shows the average number of days lost per permanent partial 
ple sability and per temporary total disability. 

So measured, the data reveal that in the melting and rolling class 
{the iron and steel industry the number of deaths and permanent 
tal disabilities decreased from 16 in 1936 to 15 in 1937. Permanent 
partial disabilities also decreased slightly from 77 in 1936 to 76 in 1937. 
Deaths and peimanent total disabilities in the finishing class 
pllowed the same trend as in the melting and rolling class, decreasing 
rom 5 per 1,000 injuries jn 1936 to 4 in 1937; but the trend in perma- 
lent partial disabilities was in the opposite direction, increasing from 
5in 1936 to 51 in 1937. This increase was offset somewhat by a 
lecrease in the average time lost per permanent partial disability, 
hich declined from 790 days in 1936 to 745 in 1937. 

The service and maintenance class, on the other hand, experienced 
l increase in the number of deaths and permanent total disabilities 
er 1,000 injuries from 33 in 1936 to 36 in 1937. Permanent partial 
141510—39-———7 
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disabilities, however, decreased slightly from 101 in 1936 to 100 is 


1937. The average number of days lost per permanent partia| digg 
bility rose from 775 to 865, indicating that the slight decrease jy th 


number of permanent partial disabilities was offset by a greator tims 
loss per injury. 
TaBLE 4.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries and Average Days Lost, 


n the J 
and Steel Industry, by Departments, 1936 and 1937 ’ 






































———— 
Number per 1,000 injuries Average days lost per di 
Death and Permanent | Temporary | Permanent | Tempo. 
permanent i ] t t ] : t be ary 
Department total pertial | ,, otal partial | total 
disability 1 disability disability disability | disability 
1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 193% 193 
ee 11 11 64 59 | 925 | 930] 830] 784 | 
Melting and rolling--.................. 15 16 76 77 | 909 | 907] 929] 763 
Bessemer converters _.............. 7 60 90 | 120] 833] 820 {1,257 | 850 7 
SS Eee | 27 38 76 71 897 891 {1,103 1,079 | 34 
co eee eee 3 5 26 14} 971 981 {1,460 | @ | 17 
Open-hearth furnaces. -_-.......-.-.-- 35 32 68 97 | 897] 871 |1,073 | 709 | { 
3 0; @® (2) (2) (2) (3) {1,100 |] 925) 24 
EE Ee 14 0 50 97 | 936 | 903 | 900} 800 24 ‘ 
on 8} oO] 40] 25] 952] 975| 570] 675| 24) & 
Heavy-rolling mills. -.............- 23 30 | 103 80 | 874] 890] 857] 761 3 i 
NN Eh tile diekic Shicns amaaciohatiee 0 19 23 22 977 959 471 536 24 4 
Light-rolling mills. --............... 10 17 O4 90; 896; 893} 861] 922; 28] x 
a I ae 14 16 108 157 878 827 |1, 000 865 | 4 4 
CE eee 0 (2) (2) (2) (2) (4) 857 450 | 27 9 
fe 7 3 53 67 | 940] 930 /1,016 | 739| 2) ¥y 
ae 16 0 120 99 864 901 977 656 |} 32 4) 
TL malnait accpaesdieuinteindaacnanigh 8 8 108 86 884 906 707 677 
Miscellaneous. ..............-...... 0 0}; @® (2) (3) (7) 11,050 | 800 8 § 
a 4 5 51 45 | 945] 950 | 745! 790 
PT wliphecunapedaedstddand 0 0 0; @® (?) (?) 0; 5 
eee 0 0 64 936 | 935 | 479) 602 { 
Se CE tbiibhnickicdondiaacbante 0 6 61 0} 939 | 994) 825 0 
STE 0 0 36 15 | 964} 985 | 875) () { 
Fabricating shops-_...............-- 8 6 61 60 | 931 | 934] 740 {1,026 
NS ERE SE naa e ee 2 4 44 34 | 954) 962) 684] 658 | f 
3 eG 6 4 40 26 | 9541 970] 747] 658 
Galvanizing and tinning---......_- 3 12 04 74 | 903 | 914 |1,080 | 852 
 , _\ aes 0 0} @® (2) (2) (7) 11,075 } 360 8 
hE EE ee Te 0 6 64 76 | 936] 918 7 | 728 
.... | SUNRISE 7 8 80 113 913 879 582 914 
ES ee 0 0 36 37 | 964 963 525 | 878 “4 ‘ 
Woven-wire fence................-- 0 0; @® (2) (3) (2) (?) (?) 24 
Service and maintenance__............- 36 33 | 100] 101 864 | 866] 865 | 775 3 
iti ts ani tnnincinne 76 65 92 56 832 879 950 800 47 
| tS ress: 19 24 105 101 876 875 862 789 | = 32 
Ore docks and yards--............. 0 (?) (2) 0 0]; @® (2) ) 
i crtwethant ncaecucoes (3) (?) (2) (?) (2) (?) (2) (2) ‘; 4 
Yards and transportation.......... 57 58 84]; 128] 859] 814] 782] 630 } 4 
Not elsewhere classified. ............_.- 13 11 69 52] 918 | 937] 805] 857 27 4 




















! Each death or permanent total disability is charged with a time loss of 6,000 days. 
* Computations not given because of small number of total injuries. 


Deaths and permanent total disabilities—In the bessemer-converte! 
group of departments the already high number of deaths and perms 
nent total disabilities per 1,000 injuries rose from 60 in 1936 to 77 
1937, an increase of 17. In the strip-mill and cold-reduction groups 
the number, of deaths or permanent total disabilities also increased 
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1937; there were no deaths or permanent total disabilities in either 
‘these groups in 1936 but in 1937 the former had 16 and the latter 
4, Two other groups showed increases in the number of deaths 
nd permanent total disabilities—electrical departments with a rise 

{11 deaths and permanent total disabilities (from 65 in 1936 to 76 in 
937); and the cold-rolling group with an increase of 8 (from none in 
936 to 8 in 1937). 

The hot-mill group with 19 deaths and permanent total disabilities 
, 1936 and none in 1937, showed the most favorable record in re- 
jucing the number of fatalities and permanent total disabilities per 
000 injuries. Next in line is the blast-furnace group of departments 
ith a reduction of 11 deaths and permanent total disabilities. Closely 
rouped together with fairly extensive reductions in the number of 
jeaths and permanent total disabilities per 1,000 injuries were gal- 
anizing and tinning with 9 less (12 in 1936 and 3 in 1937), heavy-rol- 
ing mills with 7 less (30 in 1936 and 23 in 1937), and light-rolling mills 
ith 7 less (17 in 1936 and 10 in 1937). 

With 77 fatal and permanent total disability cases per 1,000 in- 
uries, bessemer converters showed the worst record in this respect in 
937. The electrical group of departments, with one less death and 
permanent total disability, was next. In 1936 the electrical group 
had shown the worst record, with 65 deaths and permanent total 
lisabilities, and bessemer converters came next with 60 deaths and 
ermanent total disabilities. Other groups with high death and 
ermanent total disability ratios (at least 20 or more per 1,000 in- 
uries) were yards and transportation, with 58 deaths and permanent 
otal disabilities in 1936 and 57 in 1937; blast furnaces with 38 in 
936 and 27 in 1937; open-hearth furnaces with 32 in 1936 and 35 in 
937; and heavy-rolling mills with 30 in 1936 and 23 in 1937. 
Permanent partial disability—Among the departments in which 
bermanent partial disabilities occurred in both years, the electrical 
roup showed the greatest increase in 1937 over 1936 in the number of 
uch disabilities per 1,000 injuries. In 1936 there were 56 permanent 
artial disabilities with an average time loss of 800 days. In 1937 
he number rose to 92, with an average time loss of 950 days, indi- 
ating not only a numerical increase, but also a prevalence of more 
rious disabilities. Other groups of departments showing an in- 
rease Of 20 or more permanent partial disabilities per 1,000 injuries 
1 1937 over 1936 were heavy-rolling mills with 80 in 1936 and 103 in 
937, tube mills with 86 and 108, cold drawing with 15 and 36, strip 
nills with 99 and 120, and galvanizing and tinning with 74 and 94. 
n practically every one of these groups the average number of days 
ost per permanent partial disability increased, indicating that there 
vere not only more such disabilities, but that they also were of a more 
évere nature. 
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With a decrease of 49 permanent partial disabilities per | ,()09 jy, 
juries the most favorable reduction in the number of such injuries j, 
1937 occurred in plate mills. That favorable record was someyh 
marred, however, by the greater average time lost, an increase of \3: 
days per permanent partial disability, from 865 days in 1936 to 1 (yy 
in 1937. Another decline almost as large occurred in cold reduction, 
with a drop of 47 permanent partial disabilities, but again the avergy, 
time loss was greater, rising from 800 days in 1936 to 900 days in 1937 
Other noteworthy decreases occurred in wire drawing and in besseme 
converters. In wire drawing the improvement was further enhance; 
by a reduction in the average number of days lost from 914 in 1936 t) 
582 in 1937. 

In 1937 the largest number of permanent partial disabilities (19 
per 1,000 injuries) occurred in strip mills. This group was followed 
by plate mills and tube mills, each with 108 permanent partial! disa}j. 
ities. In 1936 the largest number of such disabilities (157 per 1,0 
injuries) was in plate mills, followed by yards and transportation wit) 
128 and bessemer converters with 120. 

Temporary total disability. —The number of temporary total disabili. 
ties, per 1,000 injuries, changes inversely to the increases or decreases 
in deaths and permanent disabilities. It might be well to note 
however, that in a number of department groups temporary totil 
disabilities were fairly high in both years, indicating an injury expe. 
rience consisting primarily of less serious injuries. Department groups 
with 950 or more temporary total disabilities per 1,000 injuries both 
in 1936 and 1937 were electric furnaces, cold rolling, hot mills, cold 
drawing, forge shops, foundries, and wire springs departments. 

The average time lost per temporary total disability increased 12 
days in plate mills, 10 days in both strip mills and nails and staples, 
and 7 days in blast furnaces. Other increases in the average number of 
days lost per temporary total disability occurred, but were not 9 
large as those already mentioned. ‘The outstanding decrease in the 
average number of days lost occurred in powerhouses, declining from 
the high number of 47 days in 1936 to 34 in 1937. In the bar-nl 
and cold-reduction groups the average number of days lost decreased 6. 





































Experience of a Select Group of Establishments 






The experience of a select group of establishments that has beet 
interested in safe working conditions since about 1906 shows what cal 
be accomplished in accident prevention when safety work is carried 
out as a definite managerial policy. The steady decline in the fre 
quency rate exemplifies the great progress made in the reduction 
disabling injuries since the inception of safety work in this select group. 
Had the remainder of the iron and steel industry had as favorable 8 
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ord in 1937 as had this select group, the total number of injuries 
ould have been 7,368 instead of 16,670. : 
Table 5 and the accompanying chart give, by broad classifications 
{injury causes, the frequency rate of injuries in this group of estab- 
-hments from 1913 to 1937. In sharp contrast to the frequency rate 
‘the entire industry (15.38) in 1937, the rate of this group was 6.8. 
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TABLE 5.—Frequency Rates for Disabling Injuries in a Select Group of Iron ang 
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Establishments, 1913 to 1937, by Causes of Injuries 
































Cause of injury 1913 | 1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 
0, et SE eee Ee ACS ee Oe eee ST 60.3 | 41.5 | 23.1] 8.2] 7.71 6.3 
ie a ne oe 7.3 4.9 3.4 1.6 1.5 7 
a atisinisuvewemmniail 3.8} 2.6] 1.5 a 5 .6 
i a 2. 5 1.7 1.0 5 .4 5 
er Ee ee tee «3 re A+ © (?) (2) 
EE TT LH & 1.2 .8 .4 in + a 
A SA: EE SER 3.5} 2.3] 1.9 9} 10] 1.1 
nn... cuideascadtbddbedenpocde 2.8] 2.0] 1.5 ae mS 
pS ee ee 3 om a oa .2 .3 | 
RE ST eT HE Sas YO oe, Rs Chan .4 -l 2 on eB <a 
04-2 dete, A on 2.3] 16] 1.1 -3 3 3 
gE Tee RS Ee ee a oe 5.4] 3.7] 2.4 .6 .4 4 
RR Se Be oe .5 a .3 1] @® a1 
TELE SCS: TEE. Glen F as 7 3.6 2.3 1.7 .4 .3 .3 
Steam, hot water, etc............................ 1.3] 1.2 4 1 ol 1] 
SES SS a a LS 4.5) 3.5] 25] Lil] 10] 10) 
TT chi venti tne bithiamenmshed hibtinhthidhainmeninaia 3 7 oa -l1]| @® +o 
Eee ee ee oa ~ om ~ , 1 
a — a 1) @® (2) (2) 
Slipping or stumbling.......___.- 1 EAP ee 3.8] 31] 2.1 .9 .9 8 
Falling material, not handled by injured_..._______- 1.2 my om om Ae 2 
Hand tools and handling of objects_.............__- 26.7 | 20.61 10.4] 3.4] 3.6] 2.5} 
Objects dropped in handling....................| 11.2] 7.6] 44] 16] 19 1.0 | 
Caught between material_..................._._- 3.4 4.6 1.3 .4 ae .4 
el ES ee 1.9 1.4 .6 on n 1) 
a annmeneibpaiunabalenae 2.5 2.5 11 3 a 3 | 
Objects flying from tools..............-...-.....- ia oa 1} (@® (?) () | 
es GNI GENIE, GOIN en ccecccccecccccessseses 3.8] 3.8) 1.5 4 2 4) 
LE ae ee oe TS ee 5 .4 4 | 
SE ee ere a eee 12.9] 65] 3.1] 11 . 5 
ESE TLS ciel aia 3 a on (?) (2) (?) | 
Objects flying from material, striking body-_---- .8 .6 3 AF? @& 1] 
Objects flying from material, striking eye_____-_-- 2.9] 1.7 1.1 a on 1 | 
8 Sh RES PR TES ccs A .9 .4 “es (2) ot (?) | 
a 8.0 3.7 1.5 .8 5 3 | 
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1 Totals and subtotals are based on employee-hours rather than on totals of rounded individual! 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 


ARKANSAS WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 


HE Legislature of Arkansas at its 1939 session passed a workmen’s 
‘@¥ompensation law (No. 319). Arkansas is the forty-seventh State to 
' MAdopt this type of legislation, leaving Mississippi as the only State 
‘Mow without such a law. The law was approved March 15, 1939. 
'[™ The Arkansas act will be administered by a commission of three 
Members appointed by the Governor. One member of the com- 
) Mission must be chosen to represent labor, another the employers, 
iilind the third must be an attorney. 

@ The law covers all employments with 5 or more employees, except 
) Momestic service, agricultural farm labor, charitable institutions, the 
tate and its subdivisions, and news agents. The act provides also for 
ompensation for certain occupational diseases, including silicosis and 
sbestosis. An employer must either insure his risk in a stock or a 
nputual INsurance company, or provide self-insurance. Most of the 
enefits provided by the law are liberal; thus, in the case of disability, 
5 percent of the wages are paid for a period of 450 weeks, with maxi- 
num payments up to $7,000. 












Summary of Principal Provisions 


The principal provisions of the Arkansas Workmen’s Compensation 
Act are summarized below. 


Date of enactment.— March 15, 1939. 

System.—Compulsory. 

Injuries compensated.—Injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
ployment, and such occupational disease or infection as arises naturally out of 
ch employment or as naturally or unavoidably result from such injury. No 
ompensation in the case of injury caused by intoxication, or by willful intention 
f the employee to injure himself or another. 

Industries covered.—All employments in which five or more employees are 
gularly employed in the same business or establishment, except domestic 
rvice, agricultural farm labor, institutions maintained and operated as public 
harities, the State and its political subdivisions, and any person engaged in the 
ending, selling, or offering for sale or delivery directly to the general public any 
lewspaper, magazine, or periodical, or acting as sales agent or distributor as an 
ndependent contractor of or for any such newspaper, magazine, or periodical. 
However, a contractor doing building or building-repair work is subject to the 
t if he employs two or more employees. 
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Persons compensated.—Every person under any contract of hire or ap) rentice. 
ship, including minors lawfully or unlawfully employed, except persons Whose 
employment is casual and not in the course of the employer’s trade, business, pro. 
fession, or occupation. 

Waiting period.—Seven days, but where disability continues more than 28 days 
compensation is allowed from the first day after the injury. “dl 

Compensation for death.—(a) Burial expenses not to exceed $250. (6) Amount 
payable not to exceed 65 percent of average weekly wage of the deceased « mployee: 
not over $20 nor less than $7 a week for 450 weeks; maximum amount $7,099 

Compensation for disability.—(a) Such medical, surgical, or other attendanog 
or treatment, nurse and hospital service (including medicine, crutches, ang 
apparatus) as may be necessary during 60 days after the injury or for such adqj. 
tional time as in the judgment of the commission may be required. (b) For tot] 
disability, a payment of 65 percent of average weekly wages for a maximum 
period of 450 weeks; total compensation may not exceed $7,000. (c) For tem. 
porary partial disability, a weekly payment of 65 percent of the difference betwee, 
the average weekly wages before the injury and wage earning capacity of the 
employee after the injury; maximum period, 350 weeks; maximum compensation, 
$7,000. (d) For certain specified permanent partial disabilities, 65 percent of 
wages for fixed periods ranging from 10 to 200 weeks. For serious and permanent 
facial or head disfigurement, maximum $2,000. In other cases of permanent 
partial disability 65 percent of the difference between the average weekly wages 
and his wage earning capacity thereafter; maximum period, 450 weeks; maximum 
compensation, $7,000. Claims must be filed within 1 year after the accident. 
Notice of injury must be given within 60 days to the commission and to the 
employer. 

Occupational diseases—Compensation is allowed for certain scheduled diseases, 
as follows: Poisoning (by arsenic, benzol, cadmium, carbon bisulphide, carbon 
monoxide, chlorine, cyanide, formaldehyde, halogenated hydrocarbons, hydro- 
chloric acid, hydrofluoric acid, hydrogen sulphide, lead, manganese, mercury, 
methanol (wood alcohol), methanol chloride, nitrous fumes, nitric acid, petroleum 
or petroleum products, phosphorus, sulphuric acid, sulphuric dioxide, zinc); 
anthrax; blisters; synovitis, tenosynovitis, or bursitis; chrome ulceration; com- 
pressed air illness; dermatitis; exposure to X-rays or radio-active substances; 
disease of the eyes caused by electric arc and welding, and cataract in glassworkers; 
ulceration of the skin or of the corneal surface of the eye in certain cases; glanders; 
infectious or contagious disease contracted in a hospital or sanatorium; miners’ 
nystagmus; asbestosis; and silicosis. In order to be compensable, such diseases 
must be incurred in the employment, and the death or disablement must result 
within 3 years in the case of silicosis or asbestosis, or 1 year in the case of any other 
occupational disease. The medical board has the final decision on medical facts 
in occupational-disease cases. The commission is empowered, after public 
hearing and subject to appropriate conditions, to add to the schedule of occupa 
tional diseases such diseases as the development of industrial processes creates. 

Insurance-—Employer must insure in a stock or mutual company, or reciprocal 
exchange, authorized to do business in the State, or furnish to the commission 
proof of financial ability to become a self-insurer. 

Security of payments—Compensation claims are not assignable and are exempt 
from all claims of creditors. Compensation has the same preference of lien against 
the assets of an insurance carrier or employer as claims for unpaid wages. 0 
agreement by an employee to pay any portion of the premium shall be valid, no 
may an employee waive his right to compensation. 

Administration.—The act is administered by a workmen’s compensation com 
mission of three members. Such commission shall hold hearings and make 
awards of compensation with the right of appeal to the courts of the State. 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 


“ANTI-KICK-BACK” LEGISLATION ! 
Federal Legislation 


IN 1931 Congress passed the so-called Davis-Bacon Act, providing 
or the payment of the prevailing rate of wages to laborers and me- 
hanics employed by contractors and subcontractors on public build- 
ngs of the United States. The act was amended in 1935.? 

Events that followed the adoption of this legislation made it man- 
atory that some measure of relief be instituted to ameliorate the 
eplorable employment conditions existing on Government construc- 
tion work. ‘At a congressional hearing, evidence disclosed many in- 
tances where contractors who had obtained Government contracts 
ook advantage of a period of unemployment to exploit labor and to 
jeprive workmen of the wages to which they were entitled. It 
also was disclosed that some unscrupulous contractors would submit 
nreasonably low bids, thereby obtaining the contract; they would 
hen pay the prevailing wage rate, and endeavor to recoup the differ- 
ence in the bids by forcing their employees to return a part of the 
vage. Workmen, on the other hand, knowing that jobs were scarce 
and fearful that what little income they were receiving might be taken 
rom them, were not anxious to make complaints. Information, 
however, gradually reached the attention of labor-union officials, and 
at once efforts were made to stop the practices. A congressional com- 
mittee investigating the matter uncovered many cases in which em- 
ployees had been deprived of their full wages. In addition to the so- 
alled “kick-back,”’ other practices brought to the attention of the 
ommittee included ‘“‘exorbitant deductions for supposed advances for 
rent and food, forced loans with high interest rates, and a refusal to 
omply with orders to pay the prevailing wage.”’ 

It was to eliminate these and the other practices that Congress 
passed the so-called “anti-kick-back” law of June 13, 1934.2 That 
aw provides that— 

Whoever shall induce any person employed in the construction, prosecution, 
br completion of any public building, public work, or building or work financed in 
vhole or in part by loans or grants from the United States, or in the repair thereof, 
0 give up any part of the compensation to which he is entitled under his contract 
if employment, by force, intimidation, threat of procuring dismissal from such 


mployment, or by any other manner whatsoever, shall be fined not more than 
»),000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 


The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of the Interior 
vere commissioned to prescribe regulations for the enforcement of 
he law. The act also requires each contractor and subcontractor to 
umish a sworn statement, weekly, with respect to the wages paid 


‘As of April 1939. 
'U. 8. Code, 1934, Supp. IV, title 40, sec. 276a. 
' Idem, 1934, title 40, sec. 276b. 
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to each employee during the preceding week. A heavy penalty JM Sever 


been provided for all persons violating the terms of the law. kick-ba 
alo vais 
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Several States * have taken cognizance of the subject and adoptes 
legislation prohibiting the practice of “kick-backs.” <A typical Stat, 
law is that of New Jersey, which provides that— 


Whenever an agreement for the performance of personal service requires th, 
workmen engaged in its performance shall be paid the prevailing rate of wage 
it shall be unlawful for any person, either for himself or any other person, 
request, demand, or receive, either before or after such workman is engaged, tha 
such workman pay back, return, donate, contribute, or give any part or al] ¢ 
such workman’s wages, salary, or thing of value, to any person, upon the stat 
ment, representation, or understanding that failure to comply with such requeg 
or demand will prevent such workman from procuring or retaining employment, 
The violation of the provisions of this section shall constitute a misdemeano, 
and any person who directly or indirectly aids, requests, or authorizes any perso 
to violate any of the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a violation of thd 
provisions thereof. 


The New York law is similar to that of New Jersey, but adds, 
provision exempting a representative of a labor organization engage 
in the collection of dues. 

The Maine Legislature went farther and made it an offense 
require a person, as a condition of securing or retaining employment 


in any factory, etc., to work without monetary compensation, or fom The - 
any person to agree to return any part of the compensation on accounfi. Deso 
of work performed (Acts of 1935, ch. 155). trikes 










In Pennsylvania it is an offense for anyone to solicit or demanffhose ¢ 
money either for obtaining employment or for continuing a person ijmannet 
such employment. (Purdon’s Stats. 1936, title 18, sec. 1292.) Theliithe cou 
Legislature of Washington State (Acts of 1939, ch. 195) has alsifias an 
declared it unlawful for any employer to engage in certain waged{post in 
payment practices, including the rebating of wages and the undergiompet 
payment of agreed wages. raging 


Court Decisions 


The Comptroller General of the United States on January 19, 193##RECK 
(Dec. B-283), ruled that all contracts for the construction of building 
paid from funds appropriated to the District of Columbia should 
clude the regulations governing “kick-backs,” until the courts hav@ipyp « 
decided that contractors engaged on such work are not subject to tl#nen 
act. The Comptroller pointed out that although the act does 00@ourt ; 
expressly include the District of Columbia, nevertheless its pream)l@f the 
was sufficiently broad to cover such area, and that it was specifically — “9 


included in the original Davis-Bacon Act of 1931. U8. 
' Bee als 








4 California (Labor Code 1937, sec. 1778); New Jersey (Rev. Stats. 1937, title 2, ch. 114); New York (Su? 
1931-35 Consol. Laws, ch. 41, sec. 962); Washington (Acts of 1935, ch. 29). 
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Seyeral cases have been before the courts involving the Federal 
kick-back” law. In a case ® decided in the District Court of Penn- 
lyania in 1935, the court dismissed a charge of alleged conspiracy 
ought against a contractor. The contractor had agreed with the 
ublic body to pay higher wages to skilled laborers, but hired men as 
,mmon laborers and agreed to pay them as such when as a matter 
tfact they were skilled laborers and worked at that type of labor. 
he court made it clear that what the statute covered was the agree- 
axe, ent between the contractor and the workman, and not the agree- 
n, ;,ggpent between the contractor and the public body in charge of the 
thadmwork. In another case * brought in the United States District Court 
all ofr the Eastern District of Pennsylvania it was held that subcontrac- 
‘tate ors on a painting job had not committed a criminal offense of conspir- 
ie wy to violate the act. In this case the alleged offenders had entered 
nto a contract by which the employees promised to pay back part of 
he wages, and the contractors agreed to return it to the employees 
f the job turned out to be profitable. The contractors breached the 
ontract when they failed to return the agreed arnount to the em- 
Wployees after the latter had carried out their part of the agreement, 
nd the job proved to be profitable. The court held in this case that 
here was no intent to defraud the employees, and that the contractors 
ould not be held guilty of conspiring to violate the Kick-Back Racket 
Act. 
t fom The New York “‘kick-back” law’ was upheld in the case of People 
oun. Desowitz (2 N. Y. 8. 87). The court pointed out that the statute 
trikes at the root of an evil and “protects the workman and as well 
nand™fhose employers who are conducting their operations in an ethical 
n lgmanner with fairness and justice to their employees.”’ Such a statute, 
Thefithe court stated, could not be regarded solely as labor legislation but 
alsofas an enactment equally beneficial to capital, insuring parity of labor 
‘ageg@ost in the same localities, and thus, within proper limits, establishing 
iderfompetitive equality on one of the basic calculations for those en- 
paging the same classification of labor.”’ 
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PPPPOOOS 
\03fRECENT COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
ling 
ii Oklahoma Wage and Hour Law Upheld 


hav 


: 'HE Oklahoma law regulating the wages and hours of labor of both 
) the 


men and women was recently held constitutional by the supreme 
 1MPourt of that State. However, because of the insufficiency of the title 


7 Mf the act, it was held to be void insofar as it applies to wages for men. 
call) 





‘ U. S. v. Golder, 11 F. Supp. 870. 
'U. S. v. Charlick, 26 F. Supp. 203. 
' See also case of Caivano v. Brill, N. Y. Municipal Court, decided April 1, 1939. 
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The court declared that the invalidity of these provisions did no} affect 
the validity of its regulation of the hours ‘of labor of men and of the 
hours and wages of women. 

In upholding the statute the court said that the act did not Violate 
the due process clause of the State constitution or the fourteenth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. The court called attentig, 
to the decision of the United States Supreme Court in West Coast Hot) 
Co. v. Parrish (300 U. S. 379) and observed that although that cas. 
involved the regulation of wages of women, “logical reasoning doe 
not suggest that the liberties of men to manage their own affairs and 
contracts are any more sacred than the rights of women, nor that the 
general health and morals, as affected by the conditions of labor of 
men, are any less a proper subject for the exercise of the police powe 
of the State than those of women.”’ It was further declared that 
is just as essential for the police power of the State to protect the health 
and morals of adult males as of adult females.”’ (Associated Indyp. 
tries of Oklahoma v. Industrial Welfare Commission, — Pac. (2d) - 


Hours of Labor Law of South Carolina Held Invalid 
The Hours of Labor Act of South Carolina was held invalid by the 


















State supreme court as an unconstitutional exercise of the police 
power. The act prohibited the employment of workers in certain 
manufacturing and mercantile establishments for more than 56 hours 





a week and 12 hours a day. The court declared the law was uncon- 
stitutional since it was not restricted in its application to those classes 
of employees which have been held subject to hour regulation, such 
as women, minors, and persons employed in occupations in which 
continuous employment for long hours may affect their life and health 
or that of the public at large. 

The statute could not be sustained as a health measure, it was said, 
as there was nothing to indicate that it was based on the theory that 
work for more than 56 hours in 1 week is injurious to the health or 
dangerous to the lives of the employees. It was also the opinion of the 
court that the statute was unconstitutional for the reason that the 
classification created by exempting certain individuals from the regu- 
lation was arbitrary and unreasonable. (Gasque, Inc. v. Nates, 
2 (2d) 36 S. E. —.) 














Taxation of Public Salaries 





The United States Supreme Court held in a recent decision that the 
salary of a Federal employee was subject to the New York State m- 
come tax. In an opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Stone, the Court 
pointed out that previous decisions of the Court holding that States 
could not tax the salaries of Federal employees, or vice versa, wert 
overruled insofar as they recognized ‘‘an implied constitutional i- 
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munity from income taxation of the salaries of officers or employees of 
the National or a State Government or their instrumentalities.”’ 

It was shown that Congress has the implied power to do whatever 
i; needed or appropriate to protect an agency of the Government. 
However, it was declared that no such immunity as tax exemption is 
implied, since there was no basis for implying a purpose of Congress 
tg exempt the Federal Government or its agencies from tax burdens 
vhich are unsubstantial or which courts are unable to discern.”” In 
this connection, Mr. Justice Stone observed that the only possible 
basis for implying a constitutional immunity was that “the economic 
burden of the tax is in some way passed on so as to impose a burden 
on the National Government tantamount to an interference by one 
sovernment with the other in the performance of its functions.” 

- In a concurring opinion, Mr. Justice Frankfurter declared that the 
earlier rulings asserting the doctrine of reciprocal immunity from 
taxation were unwarranted interpretations of the Constitution. 

Mr. Justices Butler and McReynolds based their dissenting opinion 
on the ground that where the power to tax exists, the legislatures even 
may exert it ‘to destroy, to discourage, to protect or exclusively for 
the purpose of raising revenue.” (Graves et al. v. People of the State 
of New York ex rel. O’ Keefe, 59 Sup. Ct. 595.) 


Workmen’s Compensation for Injury Outside State 


The Supreme Court, in another case, upheld a ruling of the Supreme 
Court of California that an employee of a Massachusetts corporation 
injured while temporarily in California was entitled to recover com- 
pensation under the California Workmen’s Compensation Act.! At 
the time of the injury, the employee was a resident of Massachusetts, 
but was in California on a specific errand for his employer. 

In upholding the decision of the California court, Mr. Justice Stone 
declared that the State of California had not denied full faith and credit 
to the Massachusetts workmen’s compensation statute even though 
that act would have been applicable in a proceeding instituted in 
Massachusetts. The Court observed that the clause extending full 
faith and credit did not require one State to substitute for its own 
statute the conflicting statute of another State, ‘‘even though that 
statute is of controlling force in the courts of the State of its enactment 
with respect to the same persons and events.’’ Mr. Justice Stone also 
quoted with approval the observation of the State court that it would 
be obnoxious to deny to an injured employee the right to apply for 
compensation in California ‘‘when to do so might require physicians 
and hospitals to go to another State to collect charges for medical care 
and treatment given to such persons.” (Pacific Employers Insurance 
Co. v. Industrial Accident Commission of California et al., 59 Sup. Ct. 
629.) 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, October 1938 (p. 818). 
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Compensability of Injury Resulting From Violation of }}:i\¢; 








An employee, injured while riding a hoist in violation of a py of 
the employer, was held by the Ohio Supreme Court as not bar 
recovering workmen’s compensation. Under the State wo 
compensation act every employee injured in the course of the oy. 
ployment is paid compensation, provided the injury was jo} 
“purposely self-inflicted.”” The court held that notwithstanding th, 
violation of the rule, the employee in this instance was injured in thp 
course of his employment. ? 

It was observed by the court that there is a distinction betyeoy 
rules which define the sphere of employment and those which merely 
direct the manner in which work within the sphere is to be done 
Therefore, although.the employee in using the hoist against the ry}. 
was guilty of an act of negligence, the act was one committed withiy 
the sphere of employment. The court declared that the workmen's 
compensation law of Ohio does not contain a provision which make: 
injuries compensable “only when and if sustained during proper 
performance of work.”’ (Laudato v. The Hunkin-Conkey Constructi) 
Co., 19 N. E. 898.) 
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Life-Insurance Agents and Unemployment-Compensation Act 





Agents writing life insurance in Connecticut for a foreign lif. 
insurance company were held by the State Supreme Court not to be 
employees of the company within the meaning of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law. It was the view of the court that the agents 
were independent contractors, since the relationship of master and 
servant did not exist between the company and its agents. 

The ruling was based on the ground that the company did not have 
the right of general control that is necessary to the existence of the 
employer-employee relationship. It was observed in this connection 
that the company was not empowered to direct its agents as to the 
manner in which they should seek applications, etc., and had retained 
no control over the methods used in soliciting insurance. This con- 
clusion, the court further observed, is in keeping with the view adopted 
in 29 other States and in the District of Columbia, in which life- 
insurance agents are not considered employees within the meaning 0! 
unemployment-compensation statutes similar to the Connecticut !aw 
(Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. Tone, 4 Atl. (2d) 640.) 


Picketing of One-Man Business to Obtain Closed Shop 





The picketing of a small meat market by a butchers’ union was held 
unlawful by the Tennessee Supreme Court in a case where the pro 
prietor employed no one to assist him. It was the alleged purpose o 
the union, by picketing and distributing circulars reciting that the 
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«ner was unfair to organized labor, to compel him to join the union 
.nd enter into a closed-shop contract. 

In holding that an injunction was properly granted, the court 
eclared that picketing and the distribution of circulars by the union 
ere unlawful for the reason that no “labor dispute” existed and that 
he object of a closed-shop contract was unlawful under the circum- 
tances. It was observed by the court that upon this particular 
juestion the authorities are practically unanimous and that ‘‘the end 
ought by the picketing in these circumstances is unlawful.’”’ The 
ourt also cited several decisions in which the picketing of a business 
ere the owner conducted his business alone has been held unlawful. 
Lyle v. Local No. 452, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America et al., 124 S. W. (2d) 701.) 








Industrial Disputes 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN 1938? 


STRIKE activity in the United States during the year 1938 was sy). 
stantially lower than in 1937. Fewer workers were involved in strike 
than in any year since 1932 and there were fewer man-days of idlenes 
because of strikes than in any year since 1931. The number of strikes 
in 1938, however, was greater, except for 1937, than in any year sineg 
1920. These facts tend to show 1938 as a year of comparatively 
numerous small strikes of short duration. | 

A total of 2,772 strikes began during 1938. More than 688.0) 
workers were involved in these strikes and there were more thay 
9,000,000 man-days of idleness because of strikes during the year 
The number of strikes was only 58.5 percent, the number of worker 
37 percent, and man-days of idleness 32.2 percent as great as in 1937, 

Each of the strikes recorded in the Bureau’s statistics involves at 
least six workers who stopped work for 1 or more days. Disputes 
which involve a stoppage of work by fewer than six workers or which 
lasted less than 1 working day or shift are not counted. 

The Bureau learns of strikes principally through the public press, 
union publications, and trade journals. Reports are received also 
from the various Government labor boards and conciliation services. 
For the first time the Bureau has also obtained information from one 
of the clothing unions, which began in 1938 to keep a complete record 
of all strikes conducted by the union. This has greatly improved the 
coverage of strikes in the women’s clothing industry and has made it 
possible to include figures for many disputes in small clothing shop: 
which would otherwise have escaped notice. When notice of a strike 
is obtained, blank report forms are sent to representatives of the en- 
ployers and unions involved in order to obtain first-hand and detailed 
information. 

Notices were obtained concerning 17 strikes in 1938 on which de- 
tailed reports could not be obtained. With the exception of these 
strikes and the minor disputes referred to above, it is believed that 
the 2,772 strikes recorded for the year include practically all strikes 
that occurred, although it is possible that a few scattered cases 
escaped attention. 

1 Prepared by Don Q. Crowther of the Bureau’s Industria] Relations Division. 
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TABLE 1.—Strikes in the United States, 1881 to 1905 and 1914 to 192 





Index 1 


Number of— | (1927-29= 100) | Number of— 


| 


| Index (1: 








Year | 7-1 = a 
Workers | Man-days Ist k W 
linvolved ! idle — = 


Work- | 
ers in- |Strikes| ers in- || 
volved | volved || 


| Work: | 
nie |Strikes 





| 
| 
, 204 (?) (2) 
, 593 (?) (?) 
, 789 |1, 599, 917 (2) 
, 450 |1, 227, 254 (?) 


130, 176 | 42 || 
158, 802 | 51 || 
170, 275 | 55 | 
| 
| 


477 
476 
506 
485 
695 


1914.__| 1 
1915_..| 1 
1916___| 3 
165,175 | 53 || 1917... 4 
258, 129 83 || 1918.__| 3,353 |1, 239, 989 (2) 
1919___| 3, 630 
1920.__| 3,411 


1921___| 2,385 
l 
1 


, 572 
, 503 

946 
, ill 
, 897 


610, 024 196 
439, 306 141 
162, 880 : 52 
260, 290 84 
373, 499 120 


4, 160, 348 (2) 
1, 463, 054 (2) 
1, 099, 247 (2) 321 
1, 612, 562 (2) 149 

756, 584 (?) 209 








1922...) 1,112 


1923 , 553 





, 786 
, 359 
, 375 
, 404 
» 200 


329, 953 | | 106 
238, 685 8: 77 
287, 756 85 93 | 
690, 044 999 
407, 188 


248, 838 80 || 1929___| 
416, 154 149 134 |} 1930___| 
263, 219 148 85 |} 1931__.| 
431, 889 247 139 || 1932___| 


1924 1, 249 
1925. 1, 301 
1926 _ 1, 035 
1927 _. 707 
1928_..| 604 


, 641 (2) 168 
28, 416 (4) 175 
29, 592 (2) 139 
29, 939 | 26, 218, 628 | 95 

210 | 12, 631, 863 | 8] 





5, 351, 540 | 124 
3, 316, 808 86 
6, 893, 244 109 
10, 502, 033 113 | 


, 066 

, 110 

| 1,098 
__| 1,838 


921 
637 
810 
S41 | 


288, 572 
182, 975 
341, 817 
324, 210 


1, 839 


3,012 
3, 240 
3, 648 
2, 419 


567, 719 


563, 843 
691, 507 
787, 834 
573, 815 





405 
435 
490 


182 | 

| 
181 | 
222 | 
253 | 
184 


| 1933... 


1934___| 
1935... 
1936... 


| 1937... 


1, 695 


1, 856 
2,014 
2, 172 
4,740 


11, 168, 272 


1, 466, 695 
i, 117, 213 

788, 648 
1, 860, 621 








16, 872, 128 


19, 591, 949 | 


15, 456, 337 | 


13, 901, 956 


28, 424, 857 | 


228 
250 
271 


292 


637 


294 97 || 1938...| 2,772 


688, 376 9, 148, 273 373 








2, 186 | 302, 434 





1 The number of workers involved in strikes between 1916 and 1926 is known for only a portion of the 
total. However, the missing information is for the smaller disputes and it is believed that the total her 
given is fairly accurate. 

2 No information available. 


Monthly Trend 


In 1938, as in 1937, the usual seasonal trend of strikes was notice- 
able, with an increase in number during the early months to a peak in 
the spring or early summer, a fairly high level until autumn, and then 
a decline during the late months. 

The smallest number (168) of strikes beginning in any month was 
in January, strikes then becoming more numerous until May when 
there were 300. The greatest number of workers involved in strikes, 
however, was in September, when one of the largest strikes of the year 
began in the motor-trucking industry in New York City and New 
Jersey. In 1937 more workers were involved in May, when the strike 
against ‘“‘little steel” began, than in any other month. The largest 
number of man-days of idleness because of strikes in any month in 
1938 was 1,174,000 in May. In 1937 the highest number was neary 
5,000,000 in June, due chiefly to the continuation of the steel strike. 


) 


Comparative monthly figures for the 2 years are given in table 2. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Strikes in 1937 and 1938, by Months 






































re 
7 , Number of workers involved in 
Number of strikes— strikee— 
Man-days idle dur- 
ing month 
Month Beginning “——— Beginning in In progress dur- 
in month month month ing month 
1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
ee + ¢ &., 5 ee Bee * Tf f. | ee See 28, 424, 857 | 9, 148, 27% 
batt sass 171 | 168} 271 | 288] 108,621 | 35,329 | 214,268 | 55,850 | 2,720,281 | 473, 289 
Fohruary aS 211 198 350 327 99, 335 | 53,175 | 226, 329 77, 486 | 1, 491, 268 514, 111 
farch. eee. - 614 274 760 421 290, 324 | 56,759 | 358,155 | 105,962 | 3, 288, 979 767, 8546 
At “ey 281 785 456 221, 572 | 78, 666 | 394,178 | 110,950 | 3, 377, 223 838, 158 
(ay i% Se 300 77 495 325, 499 | 83,029 | 445,170 | 124,682 | 2,982,735 | 1, 174,052 
NII 610 219 940 424 281, 47 52,801 | 474, 954 95, 854 | 4, 998, 408 871, 002 
uly Se oe 472 208 830 387 143, 678 | 50,193 | 353, 682 85,672 | 3,007,819 776. 237 
ugust — 449 262 746 434 143,033 | 48, 37 238, 828 $1,052 | 2, 270, 380 830, 987 
otember ...----- 361 | 222] 656] 384 88, 967 | 96,399 | 160,241 | 133,357 | 1, 449, 948 989, 916 
vet hor. wate 320 256 583 406 67,242 | 52,703 | 127,109 | 113,074 | 1, 181,914 842, 202 
" Jovember..--.-- 262 207 467 372 68,929 | 43,128 | 118, 632 75, 445 981, 697 557. 903 
® pecember....-----| 131 177 333 310 21, 943 | 37,816 60, 518 62, 160 674, 205 512, 560 























Industries Affected 


Half of the Nation’s strikes in 1938 were in four industry groups. 
‘be largest number was 536 (19 percent of the total) in the textile- 
Mabric and clothing industries. Only 108 of these were in the fabric 
—— manufacturing industries, while 428 were in clothing factories. The 
| najority of the latter were short stoppages of work in small clothing 
hops in New York. (See footnote to table 3.) The next highest 
pumber was 339 strikes (12 percent) in trade—92 in wholesale and 
47 in retail establishments. There were 315 strikes (11 percent) on 
building and construction projects and 211 (8 percent) in the trans- 
portation and communication industries. 
Industry groups with the largest numbers of workers involved in 
trikes during the year were textiles (109,000); transportation equip- 
hent—principally automobile plants—(83,000); transportation and 
ommunication—principally motor trucking—(76,000) ; the food indus- 
nes (56,000); and building and construction (44,000). 
The greatest number of man-days of idleness because of strikes 
luring the year was in textiles (1,425,000), trade (826,000), lumber 
nd allied products (783,000), transportation and communication 
720,000), and the food industries (670,000). In textiles there were 
lo particularly large strikes during the year, but the numerous small 
id medium-sized strikes resulted in a considerable amount of idle- 
ess in the aggregate. In trade the outstanding strike was that of 
un Francisco department-store workers from September 7 to No- 
ember 1. In the lumber industry the dispute which caused the great- 
st amount of idleness was at the plants of the Bloedel-Donovan 
umber Mills at Bellingham, Wash. This dispute began in July 
id was still in progress at the end of the year. In transportation 
id communication the largest strike was in the trucking industry 
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in New York City and New Jersey, from September 15 to October; 
In the food industries the large amount of idleness was fairly y wel 
scattered among canning and preserving, baking, sugar refining, g), 
slaughtering and meat packing. A large strike of pecan shellers early 
in the year in San Antonio, Tex., also accounted for a substantia) 


amount of idleness in the food iadinatailiee pesto’ 








TABLE 3.—Strikes in 1938, by Industry | 













































a Wa 
eyo Namber | Man-da 
of strikes of 
Industry beginning workers 
in 1938 involved 
eather 
Be a ctts cnn ctttwantiitivissocentncceqwaminddensccenséaces 2,772 688, 376 oo 
——_ =— ha 
Iron and steel and their products, not petating sia seatinaty eal dial 85 29, 37 2 | Oth 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.................---- . 8, O83 
ts: hs I I I in a bdinndibbentokanenes 5 514 ‘ood an 
a itil meubnindlbann sami meine 2 1, 365 Bak 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools 4 1,146 Bev 
i . abeehesesncnnbese quedapen 1 26 But 
ee ein eae aie 3 490 Can 
yo EE EO ee eee 6 1, 931 Con 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings...._- 2 1, 446 Flot 
are a se ennbaisanabanie il 2, 220 Toe | 
Structural and ornamental metalwork.................-.-..-.--- 12 1, 883 Slau 
a ce nhiocpaciodupie 9 2, 676 Sug 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) -- 1 89 | Oth 
OE in. ceeut nukeowseddsuckensectcéscczouss= 10 4, 353 | 
ip ctidenisclinbdartetibuiinnebhsatnciieecetaesipecensiahanin 11 3, 150 | obacco 
Che 
Mechinery, not including transportation equipment...._........._..- i] 21, 158 | Cigs 
Agricultural | Ee Ep oe RSS aE f 3, 008 | Oth 
trical machinery, apparatus, and supplies...._............- 25 4, 352 
Foundry and machine-shop products...........--.......-.....- 29 5, 146 | aper @ 
Machine tools (power driven)........-.-.-...-.---...-.-..--...- 1 252 Box 
ea udbcdaddasshbnnucne 5 2, 857 Pap 
(Net Sa RR eh TT a a 19 5, 543 Prit 
Ia et endnaatddssananbes 49 82, 738 
Automobiles, bodies and parts.......-.......-............--..-- 39 79, 710 Oth 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad............-.............-.... 2 243 6. 
I EE Soa Od nd cdbecbahcavadwnmoics 6 2,116 | hemics 
tn Dh 20 a NS AE a 2 669 | Che 
Cot 
Nonferrous metals and their products... .........-.......----.------ $8 7, 708 149 Dru 
I oe Td dod ensinabebesnbel 2 149 Fert 
Brass, bronze, and copper products......................-.-___- 5 1,371 Pait 
ARCRT SEsEErEE ETL. TST scauenbhibasamoodeacec 2 1, 285 10, 6f Peti 
Ni ack chinbienan 6 1, 670 41,8 Oth 
nna a enkubsbibedmestéboeneda 5 314 13, 63 bb 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc..._...........__-- 3 520 26,4 a Ru 
Stamped and enameled ware.__........................-.....--- 6 1,159 29,7 -_ 
eae a en = AO ETRE a ERED 9 1, 240 0,4 th 
SSSR, COC 142 22, 126 782,10 — 
I hdd. tatematenbbinwbasddacncsic 67 7,017 184, 3 eC 
Eo  thconsbinadens 15 4,312 | 87, 61 Fue 
Sawmills and logging camps................ AS REA e ea 28 6, 302 | 40 Oth 
ee nuadouanmmabe 32 4,495 | 10,7 t 
Stone, clay, and glass products__._.._..............-....-.------.--- 42 7,954 | 950, agmptracti 
SRE Sty UNE GUNN GOED 55. cr ctenscccdcccccceensccseacescees- 15 2, 147 | W3, 6 Con 
Ee a bntnsebheocebus 4 174 | Met 
Glass i ee i ee ee in en endo cnckhébbnbbeoncbbes 4 75 % Q e 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_.............-.....--- 8 3, 833 a ae 
i ee nucesdesobauce 11 1, 046 54 ra 
Oth 
i ude end edinnddecbensnused 536 109, 357 1, 404.8 
Fabrics: = 
ed pets ee Su iw idinkniicmsnandbatasendesé ® 6, 895 | 2°, Portion) 
ERE SESE RY a a ee pe 23 11,772 | 366, -"Morted ¢ 
En Leki dbteimictes 6 429 be met 
Dyeing and finishing textiles...............................- 8 1, 153 ‘4, “hose re 
re sd ddcsencnbnesosence 18 13, 842 83,4 
TE IEE + Te 14 3, 309 + 
ee dadiinatitabnndessldbcancdobscavccecststscsstd 31 3, 612 34,0 
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ne method of collecting strike data. 
nose reported in previous years. 
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TABLE 3.—Strikes in 1938, by Industry—Continued 


1115 














poe Number | Man-days 
. of strikes of idle 
Industry beginning workers during 
in 1938 involved 1938 
rextiles and their products—Continued. 
Wearing apparel: 
iin tnecscccctnesnnncccacnductnnneetenencesas 21 3, 956 24, 057 
ESTEE «ot 9D Ragone ane ee, 314 25, 019 241, 899 
EE eae 2 180 1, 530 
Men’s furnishings-.-_--.-- i tbektvekethbehwenwnswainamehebeied 1 40 1, 340 
no a a iubenocosecumpeneanen 15 3, 680 45, 682 
EE RR ee en 12 2, 651 84, 960 
ic tnchpdncaceenenindhdsatcenanrascdongeasnaaniaws 13 27, 888 165, 822 
tls ahah bec ccids deepanmabaniinnwdimenean sees. 46 4, 565 44,775 
Pit divshdenustacnutvinasersketcéucacceecssasetetasss 4 366 154, 035 
co an cctdecenekondsctdsoseencessesousen 59 14, 330 159, 462 
Nee tls cid acdiubblvemannedbncsweeneanminned inane 36 11,448 99, 634 
Linas condgesncessacdosseccwnsnseeasasececes bnnamint 7 1, 530 48, 532 
Other leather goods. --.- bts Sotuanarenasnenbedsrensousegnesons 16 1,352 11, 296 
Neen a eabadeninnase 168 55, 520 669, 765 
OEP Ee Ne ee aD ENE Se aN OA 5 12,779 99, 992 
a ks eth inedndimnniiaethuhaddnakaiedianina-omiaie 10 2, 850 16, 582 
Butter.....- Se pittbhtpentncsn0cdaseebdbasngieentnorsannke pawn 3 191 2, 831 
REIT AS Reh Bat 8 a. Ser Ra a 24 14, 040 177, 938 
eh tnd cnadiadnin sdictabadesenttdnndabwehse cs 15 2, 322 32, 692 
ESTES EE ee A CE ee 5 72 10, 163 
i th adele hitt habnabtnarsbbeahboawenasnneeen 2 142 692 
rs (ie WRONG. oo nccocnnecaccacsceeccaccueceus 30 10, 074 66, 523 
a a oe a eet natin db eh eigeinioe 7 6, 549 81, 250 
EE a a ee ae 21 6, 301 181, 102 
I a wand 9 2,579 147, 255 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff____............._.___-- 1 1, 035 23, 805 
ot. 2.1 eapiananuidbeudecemheseines 5 846 115, 446 
EEE AE OE 3 698 8, 004 
a ae ndpedomaeane a 73 13, 764 241, 052 
ES SSE LS any tee a a ee 18 1, 565 83, 103 
SS A aatbidine madinamoudies noon 6 1,118 16, 444 
Printing and publishing: 
TE... occomseceseccas Laiheeldectelina lintel tense nracebeic tool temas i) 429 4, 461 
ir OTR i conn cchumcnecacesesasvecoes 21 8, 940 92, 799 
0 a a 19 1,712 44, 245 
rr i OS oo samuneadoediammmames - 38 4, 040 78, 101 
i [aaa SS PS ee he ee 2 152 796 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal_...-............-..-..-....____. 1 14 616 
EE eee ee ee eee 4 203 3, 599 
| i EE DE Ca PU. ay eyes 3 280 2, 845 
A a ine Ni hl ica a: AD RES 8 204 14, 423 
SES a ee an ae ae 3 1,101 25, 939 
Neen ee ee conemdudeondioneeidiaeun owmends 17 2, 086 29, 883 
ubber products.............._. pa 9 rath kA 9 pe toe «sO 29 25, 612 165, 507 
SS SEEDER TE Te 5 19, 095 65, 652 
al al aE 9 a RE SE 3 aaa i een TR pes 24 6, 517 99, 855 
ree el i A al RP. Sad as aS pI 83 13, 992 450, 838 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas..__.............__-. 5 391 10, 383 
pr a Rat a lll A NE hare. = teal 5 R88 26, 535 
DEE GEN OEE TOE ETE 18 5, 866 323, 410 
ea el NE ae ARTS ae EO ii 55 6, 847 90, 510 
SA a RL AS PTS a a 63 37, 515 529, 222 
ETE LOLS EIEN 17 26, 416 357, 854 
i A a ell Dl Pc LIEDER gigs 27 9, 505 132, 855 
a ih cmomiacs 6 77 7,172 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining._........................__.- 6 365 9, 676 
rr auhusasaaenhonaeies 1 6 932 


Other 





6 





449 





20, 733 


' The large number of strikes recorded for this industry is due in part to a better collection of strike data. 
Frevious to 1938 the Bureau was unable to learn of many of the smal! strikes in the numerous clothing shops, 
articularly those in New York City. The number of strikes in the women’s clothing industry here re- 
orted exceeds by about 200 the number which would have been reported if there had been no change in 

This should be noted when comparing figures for this industry with 
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TaBLE 3.—Strikes in 1938, by Industry—Continued 





Industry 


Number 

of strikes 

beginning 
in 1935 


workers 
involved 





Transportation and communication 
W ater transportation 
Motortruck transportation 
Motorbus transportation 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous 
Electric railroad 
Steam railroad 
Telephone and telegraph__...........-- 
Radio broadcasting and transmitting 


REE ce oa NE Baie tec : 
Wholesale 


Domestic and personal service 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses...--.............--...- 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors 


Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 

Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to speci- 
fic industry) 
h 


Professional service 
Recreation and amusement 
TS Se IE LA SE IEE nae 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers....................... 


Building and construction 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and P. W. A. build- 
8 een LRA eR a EAR RE eile 


Agriculture and fishing 
Agriculture 


W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 





211 
65 


5 aukettied 


to 


Bto.2e 5S 





76, 355 
18, 227 
41, 408 


31, 752 
12, 637 








States Affected 


More than one-fourth (764) of the strikes in the United S 


1938 were in New York State. 


There were 352 in icenis. | 198 
in New Jersey, 168 in California, 138 in Illinois, 123 in Massachusetts, 
116 in Ohio, and less than 100 in each of the other States. 


is the only State for which no strikes were recorded in 1938. 


Wyoming 


4 |] State 


Ajabam: 
4 rizoDa- 
Arkansa 
aliforn 
olorade 
onnect 


Delawar 
District 
} lorida - 

eorgia. 
idaho... 
Tlinois.. 


Indians. 
jowa..-. 
Kansas . 
Kentucl 
Louisiat 
Maine. 


{ichige 
{innes 
{ississi 
Missou! 


f{ontar 
Nebras! 
Nevada 
New Hi 
New Je 
New M 


New Yi 
North ( 
North ] 
Ohio... 
Oklaho 
Oregon 


Pennsy 
Rhode 
South ¢ 
South 1 
Tennes 
Texas.. 


Utah... 


States with the largest numbers of workers involved in strikes 
during the year were New York (122,000), Pennsylvania (115,000), and 
Michigan (77,000). The highest numbers of man-days of idleness 
were in New York (1,789,000), Pennsylvania (1,411,000), and Cal: 
fornia (967,000). 
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TABLE 4.—Strikes in 1938, by States 

























































r : Man-days idle 
Number Workers involved during 1938 
of strikes 
State a A 2 
Ding ‘pn Percent verage Percent 
— 
. Number of total per Number of total 
Strike | 
Bec Sods a Ra tll 12,772 688, 376 | 100.0 | 248 | 9, 148, 273 | 100. 0 
mA 41 6, 627 1.0 | 162| 366,794 4.0 
T sacaalhcetiniaalienenittintaiaad li adichintiventd 8 815 ae 102 8 191 a 
- Sa hesiiennanahpasees 7 2. 076 3 | 297 10, 489 | 1 
SOUP Teeny CEPR aE 168 45, 791 6.7 | 273 | 966,712 10.6 
EE. ..cpchabhibinsspeansceeunens 11 1, 922 .3 | 175 | 15, 070 | 2 
826, ty Er onnecticut. ..-----.----220----2---4- 45 7, 765 1.1 173 94, 902 | 1.0 
193, 609 
32, 417 Delaware. ---------------------------- 4 274 (?) 69 3, 690 | (?) 
istrict of Columbia...-........-.-..- 26 1, 545 2 59 20, 556 | 3 
RR ll 2, 033 ail 185 15, 245 2 
i. 4 16 1, 909 3 | 119 | 17, 635 | 2 
ET POPPE ee 4 357 1] 89 | 5, 343 | 1 
0 TFS SESE RI 138 27, 394 4.0 | 199 | 399,630 4.4 
ti A ee 67 14, 518 | 2.1 217 | 230,783 2.6 
ER OE 36 4,779 7 | 133 | 123, 043 1.3 
K ansas pecs eeseeseoesseosocosesesecceo 10 2, 073 © 3 | 207 | 17, 454 . 2 
WenMtUOKY ..coccccconsccoccccocccecccee 18 2, 942 s 163 48, 430 5 
hla ~ a  RR IiE 27 15, 407 2.2 | 571 160, 655 1.8 
DMaiN®. .ccccccccccccceccccccccccccccce 8 944 om 118 24, 842 3 
| 
| 
ae a 25 9, 467 1.4 | 379 64, 658 7 
oS 123 14, 941 2.2 121 184, 914 2.0 
AE TR 95 76, 968 11,2 | 810 349, 553 3.8 
te aa 57 8, 651 1.3 152 141, 774 1.5 
A ie catia 2 195 (3) 98 1, 110 (2) 
5Y, 68 8, 903 1.3 131 193, 625 2.1 
ee 7 744 a 106 30, 851 . 
0, OI 15 2, 209 3 147 106, 918 1.2 
31: i hee enn cahoonnaapecnes 1 38 (?) r 38 646 (2) 
l New Hampshire............- es Se 6 1, 331 2 222 11,177 a 
Se oa. n dk nocndedmoce 198 49, 289 7.2 | 249 384, 506 4.2 
186 4RNew Merico...--.----------2---2--0-- 6 1,099 2 183 9, 406 1 
LUO, OF 
EE a See 764 122, 032 17.7 160 | 1,789, 181 19.8 
ee ncbccceatmeeend 18 6, 999 1.0 389 56, 875 6 
a iat 5 75 (3) 15 780 (?) 
“st RRR ORE 116 46, 846 6.8 404 322, 222 3.5 
A 13 1, 700 2 131 20, 870 2 
| SEE See ame 19 9, 273 1.3 488 228, 610 2.5 
OS IePenasyivemie.........--.<<cocccccccee 352 114, 568 16. 6 325 | 1,410,615 15.4 
oo Mmm bnode Island........................- 22 3, 148 5 | 143 48, 978 5 
|, L9SMEsouth Carolina......-----------..-.-. 9 3, 114 5 | 346 55, 160 6 
14, SE ttinccacccoccsceeccoid 2 62 () | 31 506 (2) 
Ce a a RT 28 3, 544 5 | 127 82, 216 9 
2 oe nee ERE 50 9, 185 1.3 184 197, 452 2.2 
ming 
On a, 8 532 - 67 2, 808 (2) 
| aT. 2 2, 659 .4 1, 330 38, 931 4 
= — eT INARI NRT 3 2 412 "41 105 | 27, 462 | 3 
Tikes TE Sibtchenenseccracsoncan 51 18, 840 2.7 | 369 | 444,879 4.9 
F i RAN RR Sere 13 4, 099 .6 | 315 | 55, 752 | 6 
i: = =  -—«—s«* + Ree 88 21, 559 3.1 | 245 | 302, 867 | 3.3 
or ess fm metitate---------------e-nnnnnennnee 15 4,723 7 | 945 | 44,507 5 








Cali- 


_| The sum of this column is more than 2,772. This is due to the fact that 41 strikes which extended across 
State lines have been counted, in this table, as separate strikes in each State affected, with the proper alloca- 
tion of number of workers involved and man-daysidle. In 5 additional strikes it was impossible to allocate 
accurately the workers and man-days to the various States into which the strikes extended. 

' Less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 

' The large number of strikes reported for New York is due in part to a better collection of data on small 
strikes in clothing shops of a type which the Bureau had been unable to learn about in previous years. 
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Cities Affected 


There were 35 cities in the United States which had 10 or mo, 
strikes in 1938. Figures are shown in table 5 for these cities anq 3 
other cities which have been included in reports for previous years 

There were more strikes (639) in New York City in 1938 than jn all 
the other large cities together. The number of workers involved ay, 
man-days idle in New York exceeded, by far, the corresponding figure, 
for any other city. Philadelphia had the next highest number , 
strikes (122) and was also second to New York in man-days of idleness, 
although Detroit had twice as many workers involved as Philadelphia 
The Detroit strikes were of short duration on the average, and dij 
not cause as much idleness proportionately as the strikes in many of the 
other cities. 

A number of strikes during the year were intercity in character 
that is, they affected workers in two or more cities. For the purposes 
of table 5, such strikes have been counted as separate strikes in eac) 
city affected, insofar as the available information permitted, with the 
proper allocation of workers and man-days idle to the respectiye 
cities. By this method, the data for each individual city are mor 
nearly complete, although some of the strikes recorded for certaip 
cities were only fractional parts of large strikes. Eighty-two strikes 
affecting cities listed in table 5 were prorated in this way. 

There were seven strikes affecting these cities, however, on which 
sufficient information could not be obtained to allocate properly the 
workers and man-days. ‘The cities affected by these strikes were: 

Chicago, Ill., by a strike of construction workers on several paving jobs in 

Cook County. 

Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, and Passaic, N. J., by a strike against a 

chain grocery-store firm operating in northern New Jersey. 

Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., by a strike against motor freight com- 

panies with terminals in Missouri, Oklahoma, Illinois, and Kansas 

Newark, N. J., by a strike against moving and storage companies in Essex 

County. 

New Orleans, La., by a strike against the Federal Barge Lines, operating 

between various cities along the Mississippi River. 

New York, N. Y., by a strike in wineries throughout the city and nearby 

areas. 

Philadelphia and Reading, by a hosiery workers’ strike which affected 

plants in several Pennsylvania and New Jersey centers. 


kron, © 
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Baltimor 
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\pLE 5.—Strikes in 1938 in Cities Which Had 10 or More Strikes in Any Year From 
1927 to 1938 
mo 
d a — Num- | Man- Heo Num- | Man- 
09 ne : ber of | days Sheer ‘ee | ber of | days 
City strikes work- idle City strikes wark- idle 
IS, see ers in- | during bm ya ers in- | during 
. 7 € A 
in all 1938 volved 1938 1938 volved | 1938 
an i A mi 
d cron, Ohio.....-------- 12 | 21,658 | 68,145 || New Bedford, Mass- ---- 4 567 | 18,716 
yures llentown, Pa..--------- 5 773 6, 882 || New Haven, Conn.-.-.._-- 2 279 3, 069 
baltimore, Md... ......-- 8 | 2,455 | 14,465 || New Orleans, La_____._- 15 | 10,328 | 71,058 
er of birmingham, Ala.....-.- 15 | 1,486] 26,304 |} New York (Greater)!__-. 639 |102, 330 |1,575,330 
Boston, MasS..---------- 34 | 3,872 | 32,316 || Norfolk, Va..........-..- 5 97 2, 229 
Ness, MiBufialo, N. Y------------ 65 SGOT B60 © POGGIR, BY......2..2.2--feccocccddaseccss- 4120 
Dhia, MM nsttenooga, Tenn....-.. 9 | 1,795] 18,050 || Passaic, N. J.-......-- : 15 | 1,569] 6,672 
as hicago, Ill....---------- 7 | 7,771 | 5,412 || Paterson, N. J_...--- silane 26 | 5,691 | 31,033 
| did incinnati, Ohio......--- 16 1,899 | 29,888 ||} Pawtucket, R. I_._.__--- 1 463 3, 241 
jeveland, Ohio...-..---- 22 | 4,895 | 55,049 |} Peoria, Ill_............... 4 119 1, 201 
’f thei ciambus, Ohio.......-- 9] 1,467] 9,129 || Philadelphia, Pa.....__ 122 | 27,905 | 488) 843 
Denver, COl0..---------- 4 504 | 9,508 || Pittsburgh, Pa.........-- 44 | 13,527 | 124, 477 
es Moines, lowa-.----- 10 1, 191 11,682 || Portland, Oreg.......-.- 8 | 6,622 | 196, 492 
Cle? Miinetroit, Mich.....------ 47 | 55,651 | 168,857 || Providence, R. I_.___--- 10 406 | 2.199 
sad uluth, Minn....------- 4 589 | 22,779 || Reading, Pa__......_--- 6] 1,529 | 26,775 
JOSES aston, Pa...----- beet 3 100 2,592 || Richmond, Va______-__-- 6 641 6, 670 
~ ast St. Louis, Ill. --_---- 14 1,240 | 12,411 |} Rochester, N. Y.----.--- 13 | 2,913 | 21,734 
CACh Mplizabeth, N. J.....----- 7 787 | 4,542 || Rockford, Ill...........-- 3 | 2,217] 48,013 
n the a 6] 1,230 3,620 || Saginaw, Mich___...---. 4/ 1.618 8, 603 
ated tyansville, Ind__-..-- _— 4 2, 234 Sik 8° 4. aaa 33 4, 950 97, 833 
CllVe MMs! River, Mass... ..._- 9] 1,075| 7.292 || St. Paul, Minn....-.-_- 12 715 | 15.77 
J a 6 | 10,425 | 31,599 || San Francisco (bay area) 55 | 17,877 | 462.770 
INOT¢MRtaverhill, Mass... ....-- 2 212 1,028 || Scranton, Pa........._.-- 11 | 2,66! 9, 734 
rtain Houston, Tex......-.-..- 16} 1,223 12,834 || Seattle, Wash_..._.._-- 17 | 9,148 | 85,576 
ik ndianapolis, Ind....-.-- 19 1, 894 19, 309 || South Bend, Ind--.-..--- 7 479 4, 301 
TLKC3 BBersey City, N. J.-..--. 22} 3,630] 35,127 || Springfield, M_.......--. 8 687 | 76,354 
Kansas City, Mo.....--- 21 1,462 | 30,769 || Springfield, Mass_._..--- 1] £95 4, 299 
a 3 22 2.614 || Terre Haute, Ind__...--- 3 224 4, 068 
ae Angeles, Calif... -.-_-- 40 8, 627 | 170, 656 "wee, GIO. « «<cccse ial 13 1, 836 36, 851 
VLC) RR onisville, Ky........... 3 133} 1,524 || Trenton, N. J......-----. 15] 3,032 | 29,336 
y the well, Mass..........- 6 808 3,124 || Washington, D. C___-__-- 25 1, 545 20, 556 
y yon, Mass....... aire 7 1, 641 10,350 |} Waterbury, Conn--.--- 6 767 3, 676 
re. femphis, Tenn... ...__- 7 77| 2.962 || Wausau, Wis._.....--_-- 2 383 | 2,943 
filwaukee, Wis__._._-_-_- 40 | 10,053 | 215,607 || Wilkes-Barre, Pa. . 8] 1,158 | 54,196 
in Minneapolis, Minn_-__--- 29 4, 741 76, 493 || Woonsocket, R. I_..-.--- 2 1, 070 17, 380 
© 56 | 8,395 | 58,917 || Worcester, Mass.__.___- 4 255 1,955 
 * , saan 4 46 429 
a 
' The large number of strikes reported for New York City is due in part to a better collection of data on 
: trikes in small clothing shops of a type which the Bureau had been unable to learn about in previous years. 
n- ' Man-days idle as result of a strike which began in 1937 and continued into 1938. 
ex Number of Workers Involved 
ng There was an average of 248 workers involved in the 2,772 strikes 
m eginning in 1938. About one-fourth of the strikes involved fewer 
han 20 workers each and half of them involved fewer than 48 workers 
ed f™each. As shown in table 6, about two-thirds of the strikes involved 


ewer than 100 workers each, 24 percent involved from 100 to 500 
vorkers each, and 10 percent involved 500 or more workers each. 
Unly two strikes in 1938 involved as many as 10,000 workers. These 
vere the short strikes of approximately 21,000 hosiery workers in 
rennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York in February and early 
larch, and the strike of about 18,000 workers in the motor-trucking 
dustry of New York City and New Jersey in September. 
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The largest strikes, on the average, were in the transportatio), 
equipment manufacturing industries (mostly automobile si rikes), 
where the average number of workers involved was 1,689 The 
domestic and personal-service industries had the smallest a; “erage 
(80 workers) per strike. 


TABLE 6.—Strikes Beginning in 1938, by Number of Workers Involved and Industry Group 


rs 


Aver- | Number of strikes in which the number of 
age involved was— 
num- ; 
ber of | 
work- 250 500 | 1,000 | 5, 000 
ers and | and 
per under] under| under! unc ler| 
strike 20 500 | 1,000 





Orkers 





Industry group 





All industries: 


Number 34 
8 


’ 1 
Percent . . 5. q 2 4. 








Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, 
not including machinery-.-_-_...--_- 

Machinery, not including transpor- 
tation equipment 

Transportation equipment 

Nonferrous metals and their products. 

Lumber and allied products 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Textiles and their products__...-----_- 

Leather and its manufactures___----.-- 

Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


—— 
~ 
_ 
_ 
o 


—~ 


w 
eOnN OH COONAN SO to oo 
‘ 


~ 
‘ 
' 
Wnwmnww: NON NOo 
NK www Wee cr 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals 
Transportation and communication-.- 


Domestic and personal service___-- 

Professional service 

Building and construction 

Agriculture and fishing 

Works Progress Administration, relief 
and resettlement projects 

Other nonmanufacturing industries_. 
































Number of Establishments Involved 


Nearly three-fourths of the strikes ending in 1938 were confined t 
single establishments. These strikes included only 43 percent of the 
total workers involved, however, and accounted for a similar propor 
tion of the man-days idle. Twenty percent of the strikes involved 
2 to 10 establishments, and 9 percent extended to 11 or more estal- 
lishments of the same or different companies. This latter grou) 
included about one-third of the total workers involved, and accounted 
for 29 percent of the total man-deys of idleness. 


The 
alends 
week, 4 
03 m 
pr mor’ 
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T,BLE 7.—Strikes Ending in 1938, by Number of Establishments Involved 


1121] 




















Strikes Workers involved Man-days idle 
Number of establishments involved - > m = 

um- ercent 1 ercent r ercent 
ber |oftotal) Number | or total] Number | of total 
il... onséesuabanibhian decgubabeoagibceeens 2, 772 100. 0 687, 629 100. 0 8, 926, 099 100. 0 
sh ee ees 1,967] 71.0| 293,688] 427) 3,728,170| 41.8 
ee ee 437| 15.8 115,165 | 16.7] 1,958,865 21.9 
+ pee Sih auditidabahahpitinibededid 117 4.2 39, 153 5.7 560, 611 6.3 
sand 0 Re SE EPA OAL LIS TEE. 236 8.5 227, 470 33. 1 2, 609, 454 29. 2 
SS SS eee 15 5 12, 153 1.8 68, 999 .8 























Duration of Strikes 


The average duration of the 2,772 strikes ending in 1938 was 23% 
alendar days. About 37 percent of the strikes lasted less than a 
yeek, 40 percent lasted from a week to a month, 17 percent from 1 
03 months, and nearly 6 percent had been in progress for 3 months 
br more when they were terminated. 

















DURATION OF STRIKES 
ENDING IN 1938 
‘cao — 80 | 
STRIKES 
-_ ESS33 workers INVOLVED 
40 + ae + 40 











LESS THAN | WEEK | MONTH 2 MONTHS 3 MONTHS 
| WEEK LESS THAN LESS THAN LESS THAN LESS THAN OR MORE 
Ye MONTH | MONTH 2MONTHS 3 MONTHS 
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The 37 percent of the strikes which lasted less than a week includeim The | 
42 percent of the total workers involved but accounted for only (fMficiall: 
percent of the total man-days idle. On the other hand, the 6 perce, a w 
of the strikes which lasted 3 months or more included only 4.4 percen;filMost of 
of the total workers but accounted for 31 percent of the man-daylmnd aft 
idle. ottlem: 

Tas Le 8.—Duration of Strikes Ending in 1938 jon Is 

Strikes Workers involved Man-< aac g on 

ar nage selene aes Num- | Percent! Percent] 4; | Tas 
ber lof total! - umber Number " re 





of total 






























ae Ree a ee 7 Pee SE 2, 77 100. 0 687, 629 | 100.0 | 8, 926, 099 

= ———S SS Lal 
ES ee ee 1, 031 37.2 289, 689 42.2 715, 03¢ 
1 week and less than 4% month___.______.____- 630 22.7 153, 677 22.3 092, 8 
¥4 and less than 1 month...____.....__...._._- 483 17.4 111, 951 16.3 1, 345, 7¢ 
1 and less than 2 months.._.__._..____..-__- a 344 12.4 79, 683 11.6 | 2,020, 78 
ON eee 130 4.7 22, 325 3.2 1,081,891 |  }9 )MPotal..---- 
fo SS eee 154 5.6 30, 304 4.4 , 769, 





















Sex of Workers 


Only men were involved in 57 percent of the strikes ending iy 
1938. Women only were involved in 3 percent, and in 39 percent of 
the 1938 strikes both men and women were involved. 

Of the 687,629 workers involved in the strikes ending in the year 
553,765 (81 percent) were men and 124,138 (18 percent) were women. 
The much greater proportion of men is largely accounted for in the con- 
paratively large number of strikes in the automobile, motortruck ané 
construction industries, where few women are employed. 
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Labor Organizations Involved 





Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were i- 
volved in 50 percent of the strikes ending in 1938. These strikes 
included 35 percent of the total workers involved in all strikes and 
accounted for 36 percent of the man-days of idleness. Affiliates 0! 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations were involved in 40 percent 
of the strikes, which included 55 percent of the workers and accounted 
for 52 percent of the total man-days idle. The relatively larger 
proportion of workers and man-days idle involved in the C. |. 0. 
strikes is due to the fact that more of these strikes occurred in large 
plants in the mass-production industries. In addition to the above 
figures for A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions, affiliates of both of thes 
organizations were involved in most of the 92 strikes in which “tw! 
rival unions” were involved. These 92 strikes do not include jurisdit 
tional disputes or strikes between factions within a union. ut! 
strikes are included in table 9 under the appropriate A. F. of L. 
C. I. O., or unaffiliated classification. 
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The labor organizations indicated in table 9 did not in all cases 


“ cially call the strikes. Some were started without the formality 
ent ‘a union vote or sanction of a proper union official. However, 
en{fmpost of the workers responsible for the strikes were union members, 
avsiamnd after the workers were out the unions assisted in negotiating 
’ BBittlements. In a few cases unorganized workers struck, and some 

jon later stepped in and offered leadership and assistance in carry- 
























~~ on the strike and in effecting a settlement. 
all TaBLE 9.—Strikes_ Ending in 1938, by Types of Labor Organizations Involved 
— Strikes Workers involved Man-days idle 
Labor organization involved 
Percent x Percent ; Percent 
Number of total Number of total Number of total 
it. 5) getnbaebiidbubaeoonpassisaérocesot 2, 772 100.0 687, 629 100. 0 8, 926, 099 100. 0 
merican Federation of Labor..........-.-.-.- 1, 385 50. 1 242, 975 35.3 | 3,209,914 36. 0 
—— BP ongress of Industrial Organizations. _.-.---- 1,121 40.4 376, 770 54.9 | 4,637, 685 52.0 
real PUSPENNOED Sc cecwccccececaccscccs 1 (1) 25 (1) 125 (') 
A T. cisidnddhnep maeerepesestecannes 85 3.1 26, 943 3.9 242, 849 2.7 
sigel Psdekedsccesecccoarevivarcoeses 92 3.3 29, 108 4.2 784, 734 8.8 
RET MEE SicchaGdénaccancedes~conses 4 o- 395 ms 1, 292 (1) 
=" ganization involved but type not reported 6 . 264 (1) 1, 829 (1) 
oe ip eee 74 2.7 10, 851 1.6 46, 818 5 
+ ,tiggot reported as to whether or not any or- 
‘U ONE canization was involved. -...........--.-- 4 fi 298 | @) 853 |  () 























i Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

‘Not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, or the 
‘ jiroad brotherhoods. Of the 85 strikes in this group, the Workers’ Alliance was involved in 33 (W. PA. 
L€l. MRrikes) and the International Ledies’ Garment Workers’ Union was involved in 31 which took place after 
ain ovember 1 when the union withdrew from the C. I. O. The unions involved in the remaining strikes 
OMS ere local organizations covering workers of more than 1 employer but belonging to no federation which 
ones national in scope. 

“UBM } Organizations confined to 1 company. 


ear, 


Causes of Strikes 


In half of the strikes ending in 1938 the major issues were recog- 
: -f™ition, closed shop, discrimination, or other union-organization 
ikesfi/Matters. ‘These strikes included nearly one-third of the workers in- 
olved, and caused about 44 percent of the total man-days idle re- 
lting from all strikes ending in the year. 
Wage increases, coupled with demands for decreased hours in some 
uses, were the principal issues in about 17 percent of the strikes, 
hile about 10 percent were protests against wage decreases and 
our increases. Altogether about 28 percent of the strikes were over 
age-and-hour issues. Nearly 37 percent of the workers involved 
ere concerned with these strikes, which accounted for about 35 
ercent of the total idleness. 
In 22 percent of the strikes, which included 31 percent of the workers 
nd caused 21 percent of the total man-days of idleness, the major 
Suclssues were rivalry between unions or factions, jurisdictional questions, 
{ Land miscellaneous grievances over working conditions and rules— 

lisputes over such matters as delayed pay, disciplinary methods, 
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CHART 3. - es = 
MAJOR ISSUES INVOLVED IN STRIKES 
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acations, changes in work methods and methods of wage payment, 
od increased work loads or “speed-up,” etc. Less than 1 percent of 
he total were sympathetic strikes. 


TaBLeE 10.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Ending in 1938 

















Strikes Workers involved Man-days idle 
Major issue 

Num- |Percent} ,, Percent ; Percent 
ber |oftotal} Number | ortotay| Number | ortotal 
Ee ee eee 2,772 | 100.0 687,629 | 100.0 | 8,926,009] 100.0 
SES a ae pa 776} 28.0| 252,166| 36.7| 3,108,445] 34.8 
Wage increase.............-.--..-.---.--- 383 13.8 85, 981 12. 5 914, 867 10.2 
Waste GOCTORED.. ...000~- 2c cn cneccc cece cee 260 9.4 101, 872 14.9 1, 326, 050 14.9 
Wage increase, hour decrease.............- 98 3.5 46, 875 6.8 643, 173 2 
Wage decrease, hour increase.............- 13 5 4, 188 .6 174, 391 2.0 
i sili 5 2 9, 199 1.3 18, 911 2 
+ cencctcnhedéhanebtbbbcnge 17 .6 4,051 .6 31, 053 3 
TS 06 nnccennanntipnnagitcinns 1,385 | 50.0 224,491 | 32.6 | 3,961,769 44.4 
ee ES “75s £8 Pee 277 10.0 24, 860 3.6 703, 237 7.9 
Recegnition and wages.................... 248 8.9 40, 556 5.9 758, 691 8.5 
Recognition and hours...................- ~ .3 642 a 5, 991 7 
Recognition, wages, and hours_.........-- 334 12.1 44, 340 6.4 727, 291 8.1 
tibet eh tidienenmocccnsccaied 318 11.5 58, 223 8.5 884, 330 9.9 
EL ES eee 106 3.8 12, 971 1.9 187, 080 2.1 
Ct itt eonecseussdasvecssncasetéons U4 3.4 42, 899 6.2 695, 149 7.8 
Ee ee ee 611 22.0 210, 972 30. 7 1, 855, 885 20.8 
Sympathy.......-- pa Se eS ee ee 25 9 8, 622 1.3 50, 270 .6 
Rival unions or factions_..............-.-- a] 3. 5 30, 018 4.4 789, 429 8.8 
hci ionindeswsnsdidnanneciitie 54 1.9 4, 495 % 62, 162 a 
icndacoccnuakadadsincnenootni 347 12. 5 164, 706 23.8 914, 532 10.3 
ae cccansagedtinuateanatasnaee 89 3.2 3, 131 5 39, 492 .4 























! Most of the strikes in this group were against women’s clothing manufacturers—many of them in New 
york City. The union involved regarded them as strikes for the enforcement of the union agreements, 
ut the specific issue involved in each case was not reported. 


Results 


In any statistical analysis made soon after the strikes occur, the 
sults must necessarily be evaluated in terms of the demands made 
br issues involved when the strikes were called. In other words, the 
basis for judging the outcome of a strike is necessarily the apparent 
ain or loss to the workers at the close of the strike, since it is impos- 
ible to keep in touch with each situation to determine what bearing 
he strike has on later developments. 

Such interpretation may be misleading in the light of later develop- 
nents. For example, a strike may come to a close with the workers 
btaining none of the things demanded. Yet the experience of the 
trike may influence the employer to effect certain improvements in 
der to avoid another strike. On the other hand, an apparently 
uccessful strike may be the cause in later months of an employer’s 
lecision to close his place of business or move to another locality. 
A decision made or action taken by the National Labor Relations 
board several months after a strike is closed may change the influence 
r effect of the strike. 

Table 11 indicates that in 40 percent of the strikes which ended in 
938 the immediate results were substantial gains to the workers, 30 
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percent resulted in partial gains or compromises, and 21 perce,mmast® | 
brought little or no gains to the workers. Of the nearly 688,000 wor, 
ers involved, 30 percent obtained substantially all that they demandeg 
48 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 15 percent gaing 
little or nothing. 

About 27 percent of the total man-days idle resulted from the 4 
percent of strikes which were successful from the workers’ point , 
view; 44 percent of the idleness was in connection with the strike 
which were compromised; and 19 percent was due to the strikes whic) 
brought little or no gains to the workers. Nearly 10 percent of thy 
idleness was due to jurisdictional, rival union, or factional dispute 








|] issues 






































. ° rages and 
which cannot be measured in terms of results to all the worker fil ‘Wose' 
Wage ¢ 
Wage | 
TABLE 11.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1938 Wage, 
ou 
——— Hour ¢ 
Strikes Workers involved Man-days id 
pion org 
Result st —_ 
y 7 a aad Lecog! 
— — Number oe Number | Perce Recog 
Recog 
-) Closed 
II. «dali <scisieeti sathatiaeindbdudilin aeidleskiend 2,772 | 100.0 687,629 | 100.0] 8,926,000] 1 = 
Substantial gains to workers._.............._- 1,110] 40.0] 203,201] 29.6] 2,379.81) oa. 
Partial gains or compromises._.............._- 829 29.9 333, 207 48.4 | 3,956, 864 44 fiscellane 
Little or no gains to workers___.........._.__. 578 | 20.9 100, 156 14.6 | 1,673, 684 18 oym 
Jurisdiction, rival unions, or factions........_- 150 5.4 34, 513 5.0 851, 591 see | 
se a aa 25 9 13, 339 1.9 28, 286 — 
ie RNR ae an RNS 80 2.9 3,213 + 35, 829 | Other 
Not re 
1 Most of the strikes in this group were against smal] shops in the women’s clothing industry. 1) 
union involved regarded many of them as being satisfactorily settled, yet the exact terms of s 
were not reported. 
° ° ; I] issues. 
Table 12 indicates that a larger proportion (46.4 percent) of th _— 
strikes over union organization matters were successful from tha yi 
workers’ point of view than those over questions of wages and hous yi 
(40.2 percent). However, almost one-fourth of the union-organiagm #o" 
tion strikes were unsuccessful while only one-fifth of the strikes ove... or, 
wages and hours were lost. Of the wages-and-hours strikes, 36 percenifm [20% 
were defensive, that is, in protest against a wage decrease or lengtheng pe 
ing of hours. Practically the same proportion of the strikes called 52 
Othe! 


to gain better conditions (that is, wage increases and hour decreases 
were successful as of the defensive strikes. 

So far as workers involved were concerned, the greatest proporti0 
were in strikes which resulted in compromise settlements. One-lll 
(55.0 percent) of the workers who struck over wages and hours g0 
compromise settlements, while slightly less than half (47.4 percen! 
of those involved in union-organization strikes were partially unsu 
cessful. On the other hand, almost twice as large a proportion 
the workers (40.4 percent) in the union-organization strikes obtaine 
substantially all they sought as those (22.4 percent) in the wages-an¢ 
hours strikes. 
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,pLe 12.— Results of Strikes Ending in 1938 in Relation to Major Issues Involved 






























































Cent 
‘Or k Total Strikes resulting in— 
ded 
ned susie 
: diction, 
Per- stan: gains or wer Bo Inde- | Notre 
Major issue Number tt tial | com- ’ | termi- = 
e 4 cent | gainsto| pro- | ins to} or fac- | “nate | Ported 
workers} tion 
workers| mises 
it 9 settle- 
ments 
rike 
‘} Lic ' Strikes Percent of strikes 
the FE ee ee ee ae 2,772} 100.0] 40.0] 29.9] 20.9 5.4 0.9 2.9 
tes rages and hours.......-.---.----- 776 | 100.0} 40.2} 40.1 oes 1 3 
k Ts Wage increase ee 383 100. 0 35. 5 44. 4 19. | Sea 3 a 
: Wage decrease. ...............- 260 | 100.0 40.8 37.7 Eee) eS ee 
Wage increase, hour decrease - - 98 | 100.0 55. 1 33.7 Di iadsenedlescsecss 2.0 
Wage decrease, hour increase - - 13 | 100.0 38. 5 23.0 J) aaa ee ln 
Hott MGTORRO. o.02220-..22--0- 5 100.0 20. 0 60. 0 as ee a. 
—. Hour decrease. .............-..- 17 100. 0 58.9 23.5 _, g SE eae ere 
q nion organization...............- 1,385 | 100.0 46.4 28.8 i | eee 3 1 
-—~ ndings ccanceeense 277 | 100.0 53.7 13.7 4 ae .4 4 
—_ Recognition and wages- ------- 248 | 100.0 46.4 35. 9 _ | ee 2 
bhi Recognition and hours-.--_---- 8 100. 0 87.5 | SS ee ee See 
i Recognition, wages and hours. 334 100. 0 48.5 30. 2 _* y ee See ee 
Cas tindnccconmnwe 318 100.0 39. 7 35. 2 > 4 aa * ae 
‘ Diserimination................ 106 100. 0 42.5 28.3 4 | SE ee Seen 
a. tit neces nepennna 94 100. 0 41.4 29.8 _ 2» ea ie ee 
rr a ines in cin 611 | 100.0 25. 4 19. 5 14.7 24.5 3.3 12.6 
— ee 25 100. 0 44.0 4.0 4) ea | ae 
Rival unions or factions_--.-_--- 5 © Ratner at, Areas Te 
Si tikinesdcarcéicoese Le | | Sa Cees eee |, ae See 
en oh a a 347 100. 0 41.5 34.0 ha 2.3 3 
oe out 89 | ae Oe ) 4) ae ae 85. 4 
Workers Percent of workers involved 
Re EE a a ew 687, 629 100. 0 29. 6 48.4 14. 6 5.0 1.9 0.5 
| acai ass ce: 252,166 | 100.0| 224) 550| 225|......_.  *. he 
t] Rb annsccccccsccen 85, 981 100. 0 24. 6 53.1 RR =) a) SR 
" , .— ES ee 101, 872 100. 0 19. 2 46.8 Be bb tvedtidbnedendlabdeced - 
oun Wage increase, hour decrease - 46, 875 100. 0 26. 0 72.5 f ) @2g6F oxi Pe 
™ Wage decrease, hour increase -- 4, 188 100. 0 36. 6 7.4 ky REE ESS Bees 
niza Po cnnanencesoes 9, 199 100. 0 on 99. 7 {| eM i 
. Ey 4, 051 100. 0 47.7 47.6 8 REPRESS SO Ree ee 
OVCHEE nion organization............---- 224,491 | 100.0] 40.4] 47.4] 11.6 |_..-_.-- 6] 
rcent Ts 24,860 | 100.0 42.6 31.9 3 |; a 6 (1) 
_ Recognition and wages. ..-.--- 40,556 | 100.0 40. 5 48. 4 — ] Aes BAO Eiiendievns 
then Recognition and hours-_--.....-- 642 100. 0 74.3 EE VER Pee Se 
. Recognition, wages and hours. 44,340 | 100.0 57. 2 32.9 |. | a Se Ree 
alle CC ES 58, 223 100. 0 34.3 53. 4 + =a 1, re 
—_ Discrimination................ 12,971 | 100.0 48.3 28. 0 etwas ADORE lene iaadie 
ases GRUNRietssscc.csce...... 42,899} 100.0| 26.8] 68.5 OO te2c.. 1, ee 
a 210, 972 100. 0 26. 6 41.7 8.2 16.4 5.7 1.4 
Sympathy iit. cticnheanheee 8, 622 100. 0 31.6 8.1 | eee  Racasseee 
rtio Rival unions or factions... ..-- 9) fe {a eae ae gee Eee 
: 4, 495 pS STE a Rae 48 py ORS eee 
-hal _ sO 164,706 | 100.0 32. 5 53 =) SRSRReee 4.1 (1) 
iin e annammends 3, 131 og BE aed =» ee See 91. 4 
S 201 























cent | L488 than Mo of 1 percent. 
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The data in table 13 indicate that as a general rule the successful 
‘trikes from the workers’ viewpoint were of comparatively short dura- 
im and that the strikes which lasted for more than 2 or 3 weeks 
were less likely to succeed. About 45 percent of the strikes lasting 


less than 2 weeks were successful, but the proportion of successful 
141510—39——-9 
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strikes decreased with the longer disputes to only 23 percent of the 
strikes which lasted 3 months or more. Only 18 percent of the strikes 























































































lasting less than 2 weeks were lost, as compared with 40 percent ¢ ~~ 
. el 
those lasting 3 months or more. ul 
jrectl) 
TABLE 13.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1938 in Relation to Their Duration verage 
~—— Buring 
Number of strikes resulting in— Percent of strikes re: le res 
rare 7 —~BEyclude 
Duration of strikes Total) o.». art : Total) g.». | Partial) ,.,, 
stantial as on 1 stantial oe _ ! percent 
gains to nl gains to| Other gains to) SO” leait f Gov 
workers mises | Workers workers pn | work s 
eel : Private 
RSs OE! 2,772 | 1,110 829 78 | 255 1100.0] 40.0] 2.9] 2 he str 
Less than 1 week._._..__- 1,031} 465] 250/ 195| 112 |1000] 451} 25.1] Is.9 eprese 
1 week and less than % 
RR RET 630 27 192 110 53 |100.0| 43.6] 30.5 Of t 
44 and less than 1 month.| 483 184 170 99 30 |100. 0 38. 1 35. 2 
land less than2months._| 344 116 122 75| 31/1000] 337] 355] 2 n sett 
2and less than3 months..| 130 34 42 38 16 |100.0 26. 2 32.3} 2 
3 months or more___....- 154 36 44 61 13 100.0] 23.4] 2.6/ 3 ere & 
iated 
! Includes strikes for which sufficient information was not available, as well as those involving ri: dy 
and questions of jurisdiction, the results of which cannot be evaluated in terms of their effect on the wel‘ MmeTe St 
of all workers concerned. 
Abo 
Table 14 indicates that the 1938 strikes involving fewer than 2% ae 
workers had a definite tendency to result in either substantial gain: fi" ;: 
or losses, less than 20 percent of them being compromised. Thy hey f 





proportion of compromise settlements became greater with the losing 


increase in size of the strikes, over half of those involving more tha 
1,000 workers resulting in compromises. On the other hand, except 
for the two strikes involving over 10,000 workers, the proportion o! 
strikes which were lost became less as the size of the strikes increased 
Over 30 percent of the smallest strikes resulted in little or no gains, 
while only about 12 percent of those involving over 1,000 workers were 
lost. Of the two largest strikes one was compromised and _ one 
was lost. 
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TABLE 14.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1938 in Relation to Number of Workers Involved 




















































































Crreants: -““eioveens Percent of strikes resulting in- 
Number of workers in- Partial : . Partial , 
valved Total} Sub- gains or Little Total| Sub- gains or Littl 

stantial) om. | _°T 20 | other! stantial) *oom- | OT 2° other! The 

gainsto|) |.5. | gains to gainsto) 11. | gains t 

workers p+ nl workers workers > al worker 1 19: 
| IE Raa ae, SO 2,772 | 1,110 829 578 | 255 1100.0} 40.0] 209] 20.9 umb 
6 and under 20......_.... 692 301 132 210} 49 1100.0} 43.51 1911] 30 own 
20 and under 100.._.__._- 1,117 473 299 222 123 |100.0 42.3 26.8 19.9 
100 and under 250__._.__- 458 171 174 71 42 |100.0 37.3 38. 0 15.! part 
250 and under 500_.._..__ 244 83 103 37 21 |100.0 34. 0 42.2 15. 2 
500 and under 1.000__..._.| 116 44 44 19 9 1100.0 37.9 37.9 16. 4 places 
1,000 and under 5,000____. 131 35 68 17 11 |100.0 26. 7 51.9 13.( a4 of si 
5,000 and under 10,000....| 12 3 8 f tenas’ 100.0} 25.0] 66.7 8 sit- 
10,000 workers and over_. Sees 1 | PS ee 50.0 50. | of Wo 








! Includes strikes for which sufficient information was not available, as well as those invo! 
unions and — of jurisdiction, the results of which cannot be evaluated in terms of their ef! 
welfare of all workers concerned, 
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Methods of Negotiating Settlements 


In 44 percent of the strikes ending in 1938, settlements were worked 

ut between employers and representatives of organized workers 
rectly. ‘These strikes, generally speaking, were smaller than the 
verage—they included 34 percent of all workers involved in strikes 
wing the year and accounted for only 25 percent of the man-days 
lo resulting from all strikes. In 37 percent of the strikes, which 
ncluded 52 percent of the workers involved and accounted for 55% 
ercent of the idleness, settlements were negotiated with the assistance 
* Government officials or boards—either Federal, State or local. 
Private conciliators or arbitrators assisted in settling 1 percent of 
he strikes. When third parties assisted, the workers were usually 
epresented by union officials. 

Of the 1,025 strikes which Government officials or boards assisted 
n settling, 989 were terminated by conciliation methods and 36 
ere arbitrated. Of the 28 cases in which settlements were nego- 
iated with the assistance of private conciliators or arbitrators, 11 
vere settled by conciliation methods and 17 by arbitration. 

About 16 percent of the strikes ending in 1938 were terminated 
yithout formal settlements. Some of these strikes ended by the 
yorkers simply returning to work on the same conditions as when 
hey left, and some were terminated through removal or permanent 
losing of the employers’ business. 


TaBLe 15.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in 1938 









































Strikes Workers involved Man-days idle 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on 
by— . 
Num.- |Percent| ,; .» |Percent] 4; Percent 
ber of total Number of total Number | of total 
RR ae a eee eee ee emt 2, 772 100.0 687, 629 100. 0 | 8, 926, 099 100. 0 
mployers and workers directly....______-. 40 1.4 6, 349 9 17, 562 .2 
mployers and representatives of organized 
Rh ER a 1, 225 44.2 233, 234 33. 9 2, 236, 747 25. 1 
jovernment officials or boards................| 1,025 37.0 359, 154 52.3 | 4, 962, 736 55. 5 
tivate conciliators or arbitrators. ...........- 28 1.0 19, 464 2.8 | 534, 130 6.0 
Terminated without formal settlement... ___- 454 16. 4 69, 428 10.1 | 1,174,924 13. 2 














Sit-Down Strikes 


There were only 52 sit-down strikes in 1938, as compared with 477 
1 1937.2. In 1936,? the first year in which there was a significant 
lumber, there were 48 sit-down strikes. These figures exclude sit- 
own strikes of only a few hours and include only those in which all or 
bart of the workers involved remained at their machines or other 
places of work for a full day or shift after stopping work. The number 
of sit-down strikes in 1936, 1937, and 1938 by months, with the number 
f workers involved, is given in table 16. 


‘For information on 1937 sit-down strikes see Monthly Labor Review, August 1938, and for data on 


‘6 sit-downs see Monthly Labor Review, May 1937. 
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TaBLeE 16.—Sit-Down Strikes, 1936 to 1938, by Months 
—— 
1936 1937 1938 
Month - ’ 

, Workers : Workers sae | Workers 

Strikes | involved! | Strikes! involved 1 | Strikes | ’ — 

esdacsdtcecedbontesabsbbeddanitunends 48 87,817 477 398, 117 52 ® 14 

STIR S W ARL SS Ea: 1 25 a | 
ns Se 2 2, 250 47 31, 236 10 , 
EE eaters ei aR IE a (ind Ae 1 266 170 167, 219 7 "od 
pases oeueninmuivencgensdndeigedpanentnentidinemmmiataiian 52 33, 339 7 2 4 
MR DIELS ALIA EAS ALES Bo PIA Rg 1 7,000 72 25, 250 4 | 9 04 
Sl iichacenoesisebeematatinenibeoes 2 12, 146 29 18, 804 1 | " 
BE Setcencccconcecosnesececesocenetneies 1 1, 238 20 4, 721 6 | 9 by 
Ee es Se 7 4 1, 416 23 6, 020 3 "an 
hi lille EAE PRE A Ra in A 9 11, 522 13 3, 163 4] og 
EARLE L OLE GE: 4 4, 050 10 8, 747 4 | 2 98 
I a.isthins athictsiedeemansive-samenpdeniiines 5 7, 988 12 24, 791 2 68 

IPT Pee ean ee 18 39, 441 4 357 4 | l 
a 
‘These figures include the total number of workers involved in the strikes. Only @ portion of they 


actually participated in the sit-down. 


Industries affected—The 52 sit-down strikes in 1938 were dis. 


tributed in the following industry groups: Iron and steel 5; machinery 
manufacturing 5; transportation equipment 5; nonferrous metals and 
their products 3; lumber and allied products 2; textiles 5; food and 
kindred products 6; paper and printing 1; rubber 1;-.other manuf. 
turing 2; transportation and communication 5; domestic and persons 
service 2; building and construction 2; W. P. A. projects 4; and other 
nonmanufacturing industries 4. 

Causes and results——A greater proportion (36 percent) of the sit- 
down strikes were due to specific grievances, such as work load, 
lay-off or rehiring policies, methods of wage payment, etc., than of 
the strikes in general, where only 22 percent were due to such reasons, 





On the other hand, only 35 percent of the sit-down strikes taking 
place in 1938 were due to union-organization questions, while 50 per- 
cent of all strikes were over union-organization matters. 
portion of 1938 sit-down strikes due to union organization was als 
considerably less than in 1937, when almost 54 percent of the sit-dow 
strikes were over questions of union organization. 
proportion (29 percent) of the 1938 sit-down strikes were due 
wage-and-hour issues as were all strikes (28 percent) ending in 1935. 

There was practically no difference in the results of the sit-dow 
As a result of about 44 percent of the 
sit-downs, as compared with 40 percent of all strikes, the worker 
obtained substantially all that was demanded; 29 percent, as compared 
with 30 percent of all strikes, were terminated with compromi 
settlements; and 23 percent, as compared with 21 percent o! 4 
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strikes, brought the workers little or no gains. 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


THE preliminary estimates of the number of strikes (220) beginning 
in March 1939 was about 20 percent greater than in February (184). 
The number of workers involved (40,000), however, was smaller by 


about 27 percent than the number in February (55,000). 


In spite of 


the smaller number of workers involved in March strikes, the amount 
of idleness was a greater than in February, due to the fact that a 
few fairly large strikes which began late in February continued 


through a good portion of March. 


Among these was the hotel 


workers’ strike in Washington, D. C., which began February 28 and 


lasted until March 19. 


The largest strike beginning in March was 


the tri-State trucking strike involving truck drivers in Rhode Island, 


This strike began March 19 and 
was still in progress at the end of the month. 


Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 


Trend of Strikes, 1933, to March 1939 ! 





Year and month 


Number of strikes 


Workers involved in 
strikes 





Contin- 
ued from 
preced- 
ing 
month 


Begin- 
ning in 
month 
or year 


In prog- 


Ended 
in month 


In effect 
at end of 
month 


Beginning 
in month 
or year 


In prog- 
ress dur- 
ing month 


Man-days 
idle during 
month or 
year 








1, 695 
1, 856 
2,014 
2, 172 
4, 740 


> 7" 
2, 772 


16, 872, 128 
19, 591, 949 
15, 456, 337 
13, 901, 956 
28, 424, 857 

9, 148, 273 


_ 


473, 289 
514, 111 
767, 856 
838, 158 
1, 174, 052 
871, 002 
776, 237 
830, 987 
989, 916 
842, 202 
557, 903 
512, 560 


168 
198 
274 
281 
300 
219 
208 
262 
222 
256 
207 


177 


205 
179 
172 
162 
150 
165 
133 


120 
131 
125 


163 
184 
220 


152 
190 
210 


131 
125 
135 


523, 020 
500, 000 


345 700, 000 
































' Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in the 
following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 daily 
papers, labor papers, and trade puenee. as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written 
representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers 
Some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This 


s particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary 
mates. 


_ As compared with March a year ago, the estimates for March 1939 
indicate only 80 percent as many strikes, 70 percent as many workers 


involved, and 91 percent as many man-days of idleness because of 
strikes, 
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available as this report goes to press. 


POPPPOP OR 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES 





strikes was greater by 10 percent. 


to the New York taxi strike from January 3 to 5 and the Boston t: ick. 
to ll. 


ing strike from January 5 


TABLE 
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The preliminary estimates given in the foregoing table for Fe! 
and March are based on newspaper reports and other infor 
An analysis of stri 
each of these months, based on detailed and verified informs tio) 
will appear in subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review 


1.—Strikes in January 1939, by Industry 


IN JANUARY 1939 


THE number of strikes in January 1939 was about the same 


These increases were due chiefly 















Beginning in 





In progress dur 





| January ing January 

Industry | i | a 
Num. |“ —_ Num- ee 
ber | volved ber volved 












Te aan ee ree ee eee ee a SRE? 
Iron and steel and their products, not including enamned “a 2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_____-- ; 
RTT AE SS ESE a ae ee 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures_- 
Structural and ornamental metalwork. 


Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files and 
EEE ORS ae gE ER ORS Ee ea eee ae l 


ph aa eee ie 
Other ae 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment 


pO EE eee eee apt ae 1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. . ao 2 
Foundry and machine-shop RES EE ioukih 

A Pe BE Be a eee l 


Lumber and allied products........._._..._.-- ini ddhiea hit 7 
ET Se mae * : cabo ean 
NE i ittcncndincsidcvebsnaswnedésésoose 2 
Sawmills and logging camps. EEN SS SR i a ee 
a tntn atinkcitosdeanmewe Oy RAN aE 5 2 Sf wi 5 

Stone, clay, and glass products___...__..___- Pa! Sees ee 2 
EE NS ee eee ee 1 
cab bceatenncadendes Ay Sea om, © SCaASS Oy See oe 1 


ee no cnc nedarocorntbencabacseceens 34 
Fabrics: 
Ne ie dcbsbabnebidadsoas hints cide 
Cotton goods_........_--. Jah adhd hcg sal Bets Ee. 1 
8 8 sn siuinpn cumeesdstabeb bin 
Dyeing and finishing textiles..................------- 1 
REINS saccadic eo ccnescduadesccsecscscous 2 
ee cebdptnensawntaanienment 
Wearing apparel: 
ERE a SNe 
NN, es oo Ub SS enslwecs o adbetidiad 27 
on oi entongeconeeanbaee 1 


Shirts and collars 





Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 








1 Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. 








(See footnote to precedi! 
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TaBLeE 1.—Strikes in January 1939, by Industry—Continued 





Industry 





Beginning in 
January 


In progress dur- 
ing January 





Num- 


Workers 
in- 
volved 


£ 
Num- 


ber 


Workers 
in- 
volved 


Man- 
days 
idle 
during 
January 





[eather and its manufactures 
Bod ot s and besten e wat 


food and kindred products......___- atladbn dia RET ISS ay 
BakING .ccccccocecccecccccesecccccccccce<e= 
Beverages 
Canning and preserving 
> SS eee ; i 
RR aR ae 
Iee cream 
Slaughtering and meat packing__- 


Tobacco manufactures 


CHIGE. cceeeietnececdneeenenan 


Paper and printing 
Boxes, paper 
Printing and publishing: 
Newspapers and periodicals 
OURET . nachaseteos pd atihenntlieesn ‘ 


Chemicals and allied products_______- dtii 
Chemicals....-..-. 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, ‘and meal.. 
Paints and varnishes. ....................... 
Petroleum refining 
Other 


Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. 
Other rubber goods_.......-._.- 


Miscellaneous manufacturing __. 
Furriers and fur factories - - 
Other : 


Extraction of minerals_____ 
Coal mining, anthrs acite- 
Coal mining, bituminous... 
Metalliferous mining 


Transportation and communication__ 
Water transportation..........._. 
Motortruck transportation. ......___- 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous_.__. 
Radio broadcasting and transmitting-__- 


a 
Wholesale............. aa 
Piso ccocesdasaceacse , 


Domestic and personal service___- 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses. 
Laundries 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 
Elevator and maintenance workers (w hen not attached to 
specific industry) 


Building and construction__. 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A__......_- 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., ‘and P. W. A. 
buildings) 


Agriculture and fishing 


a a 
Fishing 


V.P. A., relief, and resettlement projects _. 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 


(ees 














3, 985 
6, 602 


6, 144 
2, 663 


eae COWS OF 


_ 





788 
718 


70 


529 
209 

, 230 
646 
124 
97 

q 
922 
292 


13 
13 


15 
164 
124 

40 


6, 802 
3, 038 


3, 764 





13 
13 


, 627 


952 


19, 218 
12, 457 


, 303 
, 060 
434 
135 
, 800 
874 


, 948 
100 
, 348 


, 073 
350 
723 


, 213 

_ 589 
9. 966 
658 


361 

, 280 
7, 590 
’ 266 
225 





, 225 
20, 676 
5, 549 

, 163 

, 733 
140 
245 


45 


, 092 
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Of 163 strikes beginning in January, there were 34 in the iexti 


tion, and 12 percent were in textile strikes. 


. . . . . . . e 
industries, 24 in transportation, 23 in building and construction, j, 


in the food industries, and 16 in trade. The strikes in these five jp. 
dustry groups accounted for 70 percent of the total. About 42 per- 
cent of the total workers involved in the January strikes were in {}, 
transportation industries, 13 percent were in building and constr. 


The amount of idleness 


in transportation and textiles because of strikes was about the same— 


approximately 95,000 man-days in each case. 


Although there was , 


fairly large number of workers involved in building and constructioy 
strikes, these disputes were short on the average and did not cause g 


large amount of idleness (42,000 man-days). 


New York, with 51, had more strikes beginning in January than 
any 4 other States. Pennsylvania had 17, California 11, Illinois 109, 
New Jersey 9, and Massachusetts 8. Of the 48,271 workers involved 
in the January strikes, 34 percent were in New York, 15 percent ir 
California, 13% percent in Massachusetts, and 13 percent in Pennsyl- 
vania. Of the more than a half-million man-days idle during Janv- 
ary, New York had 21 percent, California 10 percent, Pennsylvanis 


8 percent, and Massachusetts 7 percent. 


TaBLe 2.—Strikes in January 1939, by States 








| Beginning in January | 


In progress during 


























n-dar 
LimUGYS 


idle during 


January 


January 
State 
| 
. Workers y Workers 
| Number involved Number involved 

oS ES ee ace ee ae 163 | 48, 271 | 283 | 69, 539 
IE IL Ss | ee eae Se 4 854 
ET ST SN ENS 2 130 | 3 | 187 
DSR eS a ie ee 11 7, 189 20 | 11, 126 
AO a a ae 2 459 2 | 459 
SS as a ae 2 87 3 113 
PE eae ee eee ES SA ee 1 27 
REE ES EES PSG eee 2 | 271 2 271 
Et SERPS Ne RES es See 3 | 194 4 220 
GE RAG. cult Gdimanichus tbaheecedhivers 10 1,038 18 | 2, 056 
a RS ee a eee ee l 97 3 757 
eM UP SR es a RS Se eee, een ee eeer 2 470 
RRL. SRO PRE Seer 1 300 2 800 | 
OS EE ee ae Se 1 100 1 100 
SS es" eS ae a eee nee. l 375 
EN ee ere 1 230 1 230 
i Ae. et ” ae & 6, 507 9 6, 808 
ESS, Se, ee ee eee 5 1, 042 5 1,042 
ee See ee | 2 60 3 595 
, iE A RS ee Se See pene | 3 184 6 
oe TE. koshennens 1 31 3 
a lea a SEA AR SEES Se ee Ae 9 2, 267 21 

RR len a SE ae aS es 51 16, 214 95 
ea FL See 1 200 1 
NE SEES SS a 1 410 1 
oe ee ee oe eae 5 856 8 
SS a ee Se Sa e 1 
ee UL  nciodewen 2 58 3 
SIN Rt, ae ae eee 17 6, 240 30 
deen 2 384 2 

Re eg. ORE, a De 1 6 4 

RR Se Da eT ae ae 1 350 1 
eo es 3 73 4 

. <5 Ses |? a se 4 155 6 
ES ee Seema 3 44 3 

ET ES Rs eh ee ee 4 299 5 

le Fn ee aE. LTE sleet 4) 2, 596 5 
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Four of the strikes beginning in January extended into two or more 
states. The largest of these was a strike against a women’s clothing 
jobber and his contractors with plants in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

Approximately 69 percent of the strikes beginning in January 
involved fewer than 100 workers each; 25 percent involved from 100 
to 1,000 each; and in only 6 percent of the strikes were 1,000 or more 
workers involved. ‘The average number of workers involved in the 
163 strikes was 296. The two strikes which involved as many as 
5,000 workers each, were the New York taxi strike and the Boston 
trucking strike. 


TasLe 3.—Strikes Beginning in January 1939, Classified by Number of Workers Involved 


—— 





Number of strikes in which the num- 
ber of workers involved was— 





Industry group 6 100 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 


and and | and | and | and 
under under|under 
- 20 





All industries 
Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery - 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment 
Lumber and allied products 

Stone, clay, and glass . 
en aebabenewaeoss 
| Leather and its manufactures 

Food and kindred products._.___. 

Paper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals. _........._.- 
Transportation and communication 
, °° J 3 ae 
Domestic and personal service 
Professional service................._.. at REE OE 
Building and construction : 
ne  umocunmons ‘ 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects............_._.-. 
Other nonmanufacturing industries : 


























In 56 percent of the strikes beginning in January the major issues 
were unlon-organization matters—recognition in the case of 41 percent, 
and closed shop, discrimination, and other union-organization matters 
in the case of 15 percent. Wages and other matters were also factors 
in some of the recognition strikes. About 35 percent of the total 
workers involved were in these union-organization strikes. 

In 25 percent of the strikes, including 41 percent of the workers 
involved, the major issues were wages and hours. Miscellaneous 
grievances, including rival union and jurisdictional disputes, were the 
major issues in 19 percent of the strikes in which 24 percent of the 
workers were involved. 
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TABLE 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in January 193: 





Strikes ak Workers i: 


Major issue 









. Percent of — ent of 

Number total | Number | sal 

ik cnticih nn ce nhhd 4c tegen a cetanacidee~dasidnes | 68 100.0 Hi 48, 271 104 
ER eee ee eee 41 25.2 19, 844 at 
a: - hates 25 15.4 5, 650 a 
SEE ee eee ene ees al 4 2.5 536 ry 
Wage increase, hour decrease--_--._..-....- wine! 10 6.1 11, 108 99 
Wage decrease, hour increase_---_-...-.........---. l .6 2, 000 41 
Hour increase............-.------ 1 6 550 1] 









Nrerctihinan “wllldttoraree --| 91 55. 


Union organization.............- 8 16, 719 34 
I i a a Searle Ree 27 16. 4 1, 956 4 
Recognition and wages..........................- 19 11.7 10, 626 
Recognition, wages, and hours- --- bed ; 21 12.9 2, 205 { 
a — 12 7.4 624 
I ino hinting daena xen 5 3.1 913 
SE a ee 7 4.3 395 



















ir si ckdidadenéneccees _ 31 19.0 11, 708 
Rival unions or factions.__.............._-. Ao 6 Re 2, 095 
i sani Fae Fo ae - 4 2.5 1, 063 
iia lh a Re RR Me Eee ' 18 11.0 8, 422 
Not reported...........- a { 3 | 1.8 128 


| | 








TABLE 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in January 1939 





Number of strikes with duratio: 





ee 


1 week 
Industry group Total} Less} and |4%and/ land | 2and 
than | less less less less 





1 than | than1| than 2/ than3 >" 
week 4% |month/ months!| month me 


















































month 
EEN SSR 2a ae Oe ae ne A col - 152 60 32 20 27 | 
Manufacturing a 
Iron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery 1 & ees 
Machinery, not including ‘transportation equip- | 
RT I, ANE! se. ES i | 2 | 1 | 1 | 
Lumber and allied products_. eeeuanee y ] 1 3 I 
Stone, clay, and glass products. - S SEES "Fabet l l 
Textiles and their products...._..- 27 i) 2 4 9 
Leather and its manufactures --.- 2 l 
Food and kindred products_.- 17 7 4 | l 4 
Tobacco manufactures................-..- 1 : l | 
Chemicals and allied products__ F: DR Fp du Re Eee 3 1 | yp ae 1 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing---__--.-- m eee Oy sees corral ae 1 | 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals. -...............-- 6 | 2 ] 3 | 
Transportation and communication. 22; 14 7 | 1 | 
SESS SS a = -s 6 4 3 l 
Domestic and personal service - - ._---- 8 | 5 2 ; ] 
Professional service...................-- 1 | ‘5 eee | ae 
Building and construction. -............-- ‘eet - 6 | ] 
Agriculture and fishing..................--- oe ¢ Bien l ; 2 | 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects__ gat 3 | a 2 es = 
Other nonmanufacturing industries_....- _- 3 | fF exlipdpende poe 








Of the 283 strikes which were in progress during January, 152 were 
terminated during the month with an average duration of 24 calendar 
days. Nearly 40 percent of these strikes lasted less than a week, 34 
percent lasted from a week to a month, and 26 percent lasted for 4 
month or more. Seven strikes in the latter group had been in progress 
for 3 months or more. The largest of these were in the lumber 
and allied products industries—a dispute involving lumber workers 
at Bellingham, Wash., which began last July, and a strike of furniture 
workers in Portland, Oreg., which began in October. Wage decreases 
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were {he issues in both disputes. In the Bellingham case the employer 
aoreed to restore the cut in wage rates and in the Portland dispute 
there Was @ compromise on the amount of the wage cut. 

Half of the strikes ending in January, which included 38 percent of 
the workers involved, were settled through direct negotiations between 
employers and representatives of the organized workers. Govern- 
ment officials or boards assisted the disputing parties in negotiating 
settlements of 34 percent of the strikes, which included 57 percent of 
the total workers. About 14 percent of the strikes were terminated 
without any definite agreements being reached. In most of these 
cases the strikes were simply abandoned or called off without settle- 
ments, or the strikers lost their jobs when employers discontinued 
business, moved, or replaced the strikers with new workers 


TasLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in January 1939 


—_ 





Strikes Workers involved 


, 





Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— 
Percent of 
total 


Percent of 


. 
Number total 


Number 





152 100. 0 100. 0 








50, 318 


Employers and workers directly , 64 y 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 
jirectly 





19, 083 


9. 37.9 
Government officials or boards ’ 57.3 


Private conciliators or arbitrators : B 
Terminated without formal settlement , 3. 3.2 

















About 20 percent of the workers involved in the strikes ending in 
January gained substantially all that was demanded. Nearly 71 
percent made partial gains or obtained compromise settlements, and 
5 percent gained little or nothing. In terms of number of strikes, 
about 40 percent of the 152 strikes ending in January were sub- 
stantially won, 32 percent were compromised, and 16 percent brought 
the workers little or no gains. 


TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in January 1939 





Strikes Workers involved 





Number 


Percent of 
total 


Number 


Percent of 
total 





Substantial gains to workers 
Partial gains or compromises 


152 


100. 0 


50, 318 


100. 0 








60 
48 


39. 5 
31.6 


9, 852 
35, 494 


19.6 


70. 5 


9 797 
2, 727 


1, 542 
515 
188 


Little or no gains to workers 25 16.4 
Jurisdiction, rival union or faction settlements 11 7 
Indeterminate 3 ‘ 

Not reported ; 5 

















In terms of number of strikes, the union-organization disputes end- 
ing in January were a little more successful from the workers’ view- 
point than the disputes over wages and hours. About 49 percent of 
the organization strikes were substantially won, 27} percent were 
compromised, and 23 percent netted the workers little or no gains. 
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The corresponding figures for the wage-and-hour disputes were 4) 
percent won, 52 percent compromised, and 7 percent which resulteg 
in little or no gains to the workers. 

In terms of the number of workers involved, the wage-and-hoy 
strikes were a little more successful. Of the workers in these disputes 
27% percent substantially won what was demanded, 70 percent ob. 
tained compromise settlements, and 2 percent gained little or noth. 
ing. Of the workers in the organization strikes, 13 percent won thei; 
demands, 79 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 8 percent 
gained little or nothing. 


TaBLE 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in January 1939, in Relation to Major Issues 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, MARCH 1939 


THE United States Conciliation Service, in March 1939, disposed of 
75 situations involving 35,786 workers. The services of this agency 
vere requested by the employees, employers, and other interested 
parties. 

: Of these situations, 134 were strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, 
and controversies, involving 29,971 workers. The remaining situa- 
ions, involving 5,815 workers, were services rendered, such as filling 
requests for information, adjusting complaints, holding conferences 
egarding labor conditions, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 24 major industrial fields, 
uch as the building trades and the manufacture of foods, iron and 
teel, textiles, etc. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and 
mployers in 36 States and the District of Columbia (table 2). 


Taste 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, March 1939, by Industries 
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TABLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, March 1939. hy Si, 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LIVING COSTS of Washington Federal employees and their families 
ere 1.7 percent lower on December 15, 1938, than on December 
15, 1937, and 10.5 percent below the first half of 1928. The index for 
ll items purchased by all groups of employees, based on costs in the 
irst 6 months of 1928 as 100, was 89.5 in December 1938 as compared 
vith 91.0 a year earlier. 

The study on which these figures are based was conducted by pricing 
n representative Washington stores a list of goods most important 
n the spending of Federal employees and their families in the first 
;months of 1928. These expenditures were determined by a study 
if the expenditures of 336 families of Federal employees and 123 
ingle individuals made in the fall of 1933. 

Of the 12 groups of items for which separate indexes are computed, 
nly the indexes for the recreation, transportation, medical-care, 
and life-insurance groups were higher on December 15, 1938, than 
m December 15, 1937. Food, clothing, and household furnishings 
were largely responsible for the decrease during the year 1938. 

The average increase of 4.3 percent in the cost of the items included 
in the recreation index was due primarily to the advance in 
ost of newspapers, while the 0.8 percent rise in transportation 
osts resulted from the slightly higher cost of the types of auto- 
iobiles purchased by Federal employees, and of railroad fares. 
The dividends paid by the mutual insurance companies were slightly 
ess In 1938 than in 1937. Since the cost of insurance in the index 
is based on annual premium less dividends, the lowered dividends 
caused the index for life insurance to rise 1.8 percent. 

The decline of 5.3 percent in average food costs was largely the 
result of the lowered cost of dairy products, fresh vegetables, meats, 
and poultry. Egg prices were higher than in December 1937. 
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Most of the items in the clothing group dropped during the yeq, 
causing the index for this group to decline 3.4 percent between | Jecem 
ber 15, 1937, and December 15, 1938. Men’s outer garments q, 
shoes showed the greatest decrease. 

Textile furnishings were largely responsible for the 3.5 perce 
drop in the cost of the furnishings and equipment group of items. 

Indexes are prepared in December of each year for four groups , 
Federal workers living in Washington as well as for the four group 
combined—families of custodial employees with basic salaries |g Mine. 
than $2,500, families of other employees with basic salaries less thames 
$2,500, families of employees with basic salaries of $2,500 and over ment: 
and employees living as single individuals. _— 

Over the year 1938, the cost of goods purchased by families in ¢hq@een 
custodial group declined 2.5 percent, that of the two groups of familia“ 
of employees in the other Federal services 1.8 and 1.7 percent, and the am 
cost of goods purchased by employees living as single individuals op] 

0.6 percent. The differences in rates of change are primarily dug 

to differences in the food consumption of each group, and in the rel 
tive importance of food in their total expenditures. Most of th 
employees living as single individuals pay for food in restaurants, 
cafeterias, and boarding houses and the cost of meals in this fom 
changes more slowly than does the cost of food as purchased in retai 
stores and markets. The food costs of the families of custodia 
employees declined somewhat more than those of the other famil 
groups. Because of their lower incomes and larger families, the 
custodial group rely more heavily on grain products, on the cheape 

cuts of meat, and on lard than do other Federal employees? 
Each one of these food groups was lower at the end of the year than ajer 
the beginning, and their combined influence resulted in the slightlygteiss 
greater change in the food costs of the custodial workers. 

Since food costs represent one-third of the total cost of goods pur 
chased by custodial workers, this relatively small difference in food 
costs is reflected in average total costs. 

Percentage changes from December 15, 1937, to December 1), 
1938, by groups of items, for each employee group and these groups 
combined, are shown in table 1. 

Table 2 presents indexes by commodity groups and types of el 
ployees, for each date at which this survey has been made. ‘Thes 
indexes are based on costs in the first 6 months of 1928 as 100. 
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Cost of Living 1143 
Vega ABLE |.—Percent of Change, From Dec. 15, 1937, to Dec. 15, 1938, in Cost of Goods 
. Purchased by Federal Employees in Washington, D. C. 
Cem 
= Employees living in family groups | 
- and 
Custodial | Other em- | Other em- | Employees 
G employees | ployees ployees living as 
soup with basic | with basic | with basic | single indi- 
rcen{ salaries of | salaries of | salaries of | viduals 
; less than less than | $2,500 and 
>. $2,500 $2,500 over 
PS OMB y items...------------- ST TE AE —1.7 —2.5 —1.8 —1.7 —0.6 
.0lU* —5.3 —6.7 —5.6 —6.0 —2.0 
L RI Ooty eR —3.4 1.9 —3.6 —3.6 3.4 
: Sell EE bans<6cdsenoneceesse- —.4 —.3 —.3 —.6 =~, @ 
. — operation... ...-..--..----.---- —.2 +.2 =, 4 —.1 ~-.4 
thaniilliurnishings and equipment. __..........-- —3.5 —4,2 —3.5 —3.4 —3.5 
Transportation .....--..-.--- peccccccccnese +.8 +.7 +.7 +.1 +3.2 
OVer Mimpersonal care......----.------------------- —.§ —2.1 “9 —.6 —1.2 
elit GMD ccctacwccccccccee ce oo s-- 2-000 +.1 +.6 +. 1 -.1 +.1 
TL, 6 cmseneesracwcoccsscesececcces +4.3 +2.7 +3. 5 +5. 6 +4. 2 
ormal education..............----------- (") (1) (1) (1) (1) 
D GN ncn ccnncscncensee cone +1.8 -+1.8 +1.8 +1.8 +1.8 
= retirement fund. ------- pbbnatcdassoowmeset () () (1) () (*) 
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dr D. C., March 1933 Through Dec. 15, 1938 
iy 
rela {First 6 months of 1928=100} 
ALL EMPLOYEES 
f th 
‘ants ere De- _| Nov.| Mar.| July | Oct. | Jan. | Apr. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
Group Marchleember| June | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
forn “ 1933 1934 | 1935 | 1935 | 1985 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
rOlAU n items.......-------- 82.7 | 85.0 | 86.4 | 87.3 | 88.1 | 87.8 | 88.2 | 88.5 | 87.8 | 89.1] 91.0] 89.5 
odia Food......-..--..-......| 70.9| 72.8 | 75.5 | 78.6 | 81.9 | 82.0 | 82.5 | 82.4 | 79.8| 81.7 | 83.2! 78.9 
LmilvaClothing......-...-..-- 67.0 | 83.5 | 84.7] 84.7] 83.2 | 82.9 | 83.0 | 83.6 | 83.5 | 87.71 92.4] 89.2 
1 a 91.6 | 87.9 | 88.2] 88.8] 88.8] 89.0 | 89.3 | 89.7] 89.9| 91.1] 92.5] 92.1 
them Household operation... 87.2 88.0 | 86.5 | 88.0] 86.8 | 84.4 | 86.6 | 86.5 | 85.8 | 85.9] 86.5] 86.3 
Furnishings and equip- 
CA Der, MeMt--------------- _| 71.3 | 87.3 | 91.3 | 91.2] 91.1 | 91.2 | 92.4 | 93.6 | 94.0 | 97.8 |103.5 | 99.9 
Transportation... _- 87.7 | 88.6 | 92.2] 90.6 | 91.2] 91.1 | 90.6 | 91.8 | 92.4 | 88.8] 94.3] 95.1 
‘vees fm Personal care...........| 89.9] 88.5 | 85.2 | 82.9 | 82.6 | 82.4 | 82.0] 81.3 | 81.3 | 88.4 | 86.5] 85.8 
/ “<°i Medical care........-- - 96.0 | 95.9 | 96.0 | 96.9 | 97.2 | 97.1 | 97.0 | 96.6 | 96.5 | 96.8] 96.8] 96.8 
an atMmmRecreation..............| 91.1] 92.2] 94.6 | 92.5 | 92.0 | 91.5 | 91.5 | 91.6 | 91.6 | 92.2] 94.3] 98.4 
Formal edueation......- 107.8 | 108.1 |108.1 |108.2 1108.2 |108.4 |108.5 |108.5 |108.5 |110.4 {110.4 | 110.4 
oh tly Life insuranes.__..--.-__| 105.3 | 105.5 |106.1 |106.1 |106.7 |107.4 [107.4 |108.3 |107.9 |108.5 107.2 | 109.1 
5’! Retirement fund____.__- 100.0 | 100.0 }100.0 }100.0 |100.0 |100.0 ]100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 }100.0 | 100.0 























EMPLOYEES LIVING IN FAMILY GROUPS 











































| pur 
food Custodial employees with basic salaries of less than $2,500 
| 78.8 | 82.8 | 84.0 | 85.6 | 87.3 | 87.0 | 87.8 | 87.5 | 86.1 | 87.4 | 88.7] 86.5 
i | ~ a} | | — — ] ~—] — — — | -- — | - — — ] | |-- -. 
r lo ., ) 64.8 | 69.6 | 72.4 | 76.7 | 81.9 | 81.9 | 83.3 | 82.3 | 78.6 | 81.2] 81.5] 76.1 
roups DE ntchenesccsses 65.5 | 85.0 | 88.6 | 87.8 | 87.0 | 86.7 | 86.9 | 87.3 | 86.9 | 89.7 | 93.3] 91.4 
_, Se SenREga 90.4 | 88.1 | 87.5 | 87.2 | 87.2 | 87.9 | 87.9 | 87.9 | 88.0 | 88.0] 89.4] 89.1 
Household operation....| 87.5 | 88.5 | 86.1 | 88.3 | 87.3 | 83.0 | 85.8 | 85.7 | 85.3 | 85.1 | 85.2] 85.3 
Furnishings and equip- 
f em etl keeacces 70.1 | 87.3 | 91.2 | 91.0 | 90.9 | 91.1 | 92.4 | 93.8 | 94.3 | 98.0 |103.6 | 99.2 
‘ Transportation... .- 93.1 | 94.8 | 96.9 | 97.4 | 99.6 | 99.3 | 98.2 | 99.1 | 99.7 | 97.9 |105.0 | 105.8 
[‘heselmm Personal care............| 92.0] 93.1 | 86.6 | 82.6 | 82.1 | 81.8 | 81.2 | 80.3 | 80.4] 81.0] 81.3] 79.6 
Medical care........._.- 98.4 | 97.9 | 98.2 | 98.4 | 98.4 | 98.4 | 98.2 | 97.5 | 97.5 | 97.7 | 97.7] 98.3 
Reereation.............. 93.4] 94.9 | 97.9 | 97.2 | 96.1 | 95.9 | 95.7 | 95.8 | 95.8 | 96.1 | 97.6 | 100.2 
Formal education... _..- 110.1 | 110.1 |120.1 120.1 110.1 ]110.1 ]110.1 [120.1 [110.1 110.1 }110.1 | 110.1 
Life insurance... ......- 105.3 | 105.5 106.1 106.1 |106.7 |107.4 |107.4 {108.3 [107.9 |108.5 107.2 | 109.1 
Retirement fund... .- 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Federal Employees in ¥} 
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shington \ 
D. C., March 1933 Through Dec. 15, 1938—Continued | 
[First 6 months of 1928=100] 
EMPLOYEES LIVING IN FAMILY GROUPS—Continued 
| ae 
De- , | Nov. | Mar. | July | Oct. | Jan. | Apr. | Dee. . 
Group Match| emer yor 5, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
, | 193% | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 . yl 
Other employees with basic salaries of less than $2,500 
All items...............| 82.1 | 84.7 | 86.3 | 87.1 | 87.9 | 87.9 | 88.1 | 88.4 | 87.6 | 89.2] v1.2) q 
ee | has) ee 75.5 | 78.0 | 81.7 | 82.6 | 82.5 | 82.0 | 79.1 | 81.2 ESV 
Clothing...............-| 66.7 | 83.2 | 84.6 | 84.7 | 83.0 | 82.7 | 82.8 | 83.4 | 83.3 | 88.1 UM” 10: 
Is atindnntincsene: 92.1 | 88.4 | 88.6 | 89.0 | 89.1 | 89.2 | 89.6 | 90.4 | 90.7 | 92-0 nD, Loe 
Household operation...._| 87.2 | 88.0 | 86.5 | 88.0 | 86.8 | 84.5 | 86.4 | 86.3 | 85.8 | 86.1 2] we 
Furnishings and equip- | he ae 
ment.......2....--..-| 71.5 | 87.3 | 91.2 | 91.1 | 90.9 | 91.0 | 92.2 | 93.4 | 93.7 | 97.4 " 
Transportation.........| 86.5 | 88.0 | 91.8 | 90.4 | 91.0 | 90.8 | 90.3 | 91.6 | 92.3 | 89.2 | 9 ys ontra 
Personal care.........-.| 89.4 87.8 | 84.2 | 81.9 | 81.6 | 81.5 | 81.1 | 80.4 | 80.3 | $8.2 | wi as 
Medical care... ..-- 95.7 | 95.8 | 96% | 97.0 | 97.3 | 97.2 | 97.1 | 96.7 | 96.7 | 96.9 | » ontra 
Recreation..--.--.--- 90.9 | 92.0 | 94.1 | 92.3 | 91.7] 91.3 | 91.3 | 91.3 | 91.3 | 91.9 | 94) Publi 
Formal] education_- 108.1 | 108.7 {108.7 |108.8 |108.8 |109.1 |109.3 |109.3 [109.3 |111.2 [111.2 0 yy) UDI 
Life insurance___..- 105.3 | 105.5 |106.1 1106. 1 106.7 |107.4 |107.4 |108.3 |107.9 |108. 5 |107.2 | in , 
Retirement fund_.- 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100. 0 100.0 |100. 0 |100. 0 }100.0 |100.0 |100 0 y 15 to 
| Tact 939.! 
Other employees with basic salaries of $2,500 and over . 
a erred 
All WB crcinnennessece| 2.0 | 84.8 | 86.1 | 87.4 | 88.1 | 87.5 | 88.2 | 88.7 | 87.8 | 89.2 | 9! g = 
Food..............-.-.-.| 67.9 | 70.6 | 72.7 | 77.4 | 80.7 | 79.5 | 80.8 | 81.5 | 78.4 | 80.5 | x24 
tice NS 67.3 | 83.9 | 85.1 | 85.2 | 83.8 | 83.5 | 83.6 | 84.1 | 84.0 | 87.9 | 92.7 0 ren 
Housing.............-- | 91.5 | 88.0 | 88.9 | 89.7 | 89.7 | 90.0 | 90.2 | 90.7 | 91.0 | 92.5 | 94 0 
Household operation..../ 85.8 | 86.5 | 85.1 | 86.9 | 85.6 | 83.2 | 85.9 | 85.7 | 84.7 | 84.8 | § ni 
Furnishings and equip- | oo 
7 4b> gales _-.--| 71.3 | 87.2 | 91.3 | 91.2] 91.1 | 91.2 | 92.4 | 93.6 | 93.8 | 97.8 |103.6 || he ir 
Transportation __.__.-.-- | 84.4] 86.4 | 90.7 | 88.1 | 88.7 | 88.6 | 88.1 | 89.6 | 90.1 | 87.5 | 9 od : 
Personal care.-......--- | 90.6 | 89.7 | 86.5 | 83.9 | 83.7 | 83.5 | 83.1 | 82.3 | 82.3 | 91.0 | S86) & roce 
Medical care............| 95.7 | 95.3 | 95.5 | 96.3 | 96.6 | 96.4 | 96.3 | 95.9 | 95.9 | 96.1 | 9 io] 
Recreation.........____- 89.7 | 90.6 | 93.6 | 91.5 | 91.1 | 90.6 | 90.6 | 90.7 | 90.7 | 91.4 | 92.7. & o1ul 
Formal education__ 107.1 | 107.1 {107.1 {107.2 |107.2 |107.2 |107.3 |107.3 |107.3 |109.2 |109 
Life insurance____- __...| 105.3 | 105.5 |106.1 |106.1 1106.7 107.4 |107.4 {108.3 |107.9 |108.5 |1 num 
Retirement fund_. 100.0 | 100.0 {100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |10 1. 19 
EMPLOYEES LIVING AS SINGLE INDIVIDUALS Q., « 
steel 
ad TS 88.3 | 88.1 | 88.6 | 88.8 | 88.9 | 88.9 | 88.9 | 89.0] 89.0] 89.5) 9 “ond t 
———— | —————— Ss ———— —— — —_ = - 
Food_...................] 86.5 | 82.4 | 83.1 | 83.9 | 85.0 | 85.2 | 85.3 | 85.4 | 85.3 | 85.9 | 87.4) & rder 
Sas 67.9 | 82.6 | 82.4 | 82.4 | 80.9 | 80.6 | 80.7 | 81.5 | 81.5 | 85.5 | o 7 
Housing. ........- Te 90.7 | 85.8 | 85.9 | 86.9 | 86.8 | 86.9 | 86.8 | 86.1.| 86.4 | 87.0 | 882) #7 lav 
Household operation....| 94.7 | 95.2 | 94.9 | 94.9 | 93.1 | 93.0 | 93.3 | 93.3 | 92.4 | 92.5 | o r “ 
Furnishings and equip- ; 
ee saigelelaapeadl 70.2 | 87.9 | 92.7 | 93.2 | 93.4 | 93.6 | 95.3 | 96.6 | 97.4 1101.6 108 4) nds 
Transportation... ____- 98.4 | 94.6 | 96.3 | 95.7 | 96.0 | 95.8 | 95.6 | 96.1 | 96.5 | 88.0 | 92 4 teel 
Personal care... ....-- “ 89.2 | ' 86.9 | 85.3 | 83.8 | 83.6 | 83.4 | 83.1 | 82.5 | 82.5 | 88.3 | 8 RS 
Medical care.......___- 96.2} 96.5 | 96.6 | 97.7 | 98.0 | 97.8 | 97.7 | 97.4] 97.4 | 97.8] 97.8) v Th 
Recreation._........_.- 93.0 | 93.9 | 95.9 | 92.9 | 92.6 | 92.2 | 92.3 | 92.3 | 92.3 | 92.9) 94.9) w&! 
Formal education__--- 108.1 | 108.1 |108.7 |108.8 |108.8 |109.1 {109.3 |109.3 |109.3 |111.2 [111.2) 1 that, 
Life insurance...........| 105.3 | 105.5 |106.1 |106.1 |106.7 |107.4 |107.4 |108.3 |107.9 |108.5 |107.2 | 10 ; 
Retirement fund____- 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 10.4 hysiy 
hat 
1 Corrected figure. , 
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\JUNCTION AGAINST STEEL WAGE DETERMINA- 
TION UNDER PUBLIC CONTRACTS ACT 


= MBEVEN steel companies secured a temporary injunction on March 
‘@, 1939, restraining officials of the Federal Government from enforcing 

he determination of prevailing minimum wages to be observed by 

ontractors who manufacture or supply iron and steel products under 
“@ontracts with agencies of the Government within the terms of the 
“@#Public Contracts Act. This determination, establishing wages of from 
t5 to 62% cents per hour, was to have become effective on March 1, 

939.1 The steel companies contended that the Secretary of Labor 
rred in selecting the appropriate unit within which prevailing mini- 
num wages are to be determined and stated that the error was such as 
o render the decision invalid. 

On February 25, 1939, these seven steel corporations, classified in 
he industry as either medium-sized or small companies, commenced 
proceedings in the United States District Court for the District of 
Jolumbia to restrain enforcement of the iron and steel industry mini- 
num wage determination which was to have become effective March 
“1939. The companies seeking the injunction were Lukens Steel 
'o., Alan Wood Steel Co., South Chester Tube Co., Central Iron & 
teel Co., Harrisburg Steel Corporation, the Eastern Rolling Mill Co., 
and the Atlantic Wire Co. The District Court granted a temporary 
order, restraining the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of the 
‘avy from giving effect to the minimum wage determination on any 
ids which the seven companies might make ‘on certain designated 
teel purchase contracts. 

The Government moved to dismiss the complaint on the ground 
that the steel companies, mere prospective bidders for Government 
business, had no legal right to obtain Government contracts and 
hat, in any case, the minimum wage determination was a proper 
exercise of discretion by the Secretary of Labor. On March 14, 1939, 
he United States District Court for the District of Columbia sus- 
tamed the Government’s motion to dismiss the complaint, and dis- 
solved the temporary restraining order. The steel companies appealed 
from this order to the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 













‘For a summary of the terms of the determination see Monthly Labor Review, March 1939. 
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and requested the Court of Appeals to grant a temporary injunctig, 
pending the hearing and decision upon the appeal. 

On March 27 the Court of Appeals granted the steel companig 
application for a temporary injunction and restrained the Se etary 
of Labor, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Assistant Secretary ¢ 
Labor, the Administrator of the Division of Public Contracts, ¢}, 
Director of Procurement, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary 9 
War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Postmaster General from 
continuing to give effect to the determination until the further orde 
of the court. 

Arguments were heard on April 4 before the Court of Appeals q 
the merits of the steel companies’ appeal from the District Court. 





Wages and Hours of Labor 


EARNINGS AND HOURS IN MANUFACTURE OF 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 1938 


By Jacos Periman and H. E. Rivey, Bureau of Labor Statistics ' 


ILL-FASHIONED hosiery workers in September 1938 were 
eiving an average of 65.8 cents per hour. Largely because of the 
her level of pay for males in the skilled occupations, the general 
erage for males (83.5 cents per hour) was 32.6 cents above the 
rerage for females (50.9 cents). 

For the country as a whole, skilled full-fasbioned hosiery workers 
oth sexes) received average hourly earnings of 77.3 cents, semiskilled 
rkers 50.9 cents, and unskilled workers 37.8 cents. For each skill 
hd sex group the average was considerably higher in the North than 
the South. 

On the whole, also, average hourly earnings were higher in estab- 
thments where employees were organized into trade-unions than in 
ose not so organized. 

The above findings are those of a survey made by the Bureau of 

Rbor Statistics covering earnings early in the autumn of 1938 in 105 
resentative full-fashioned hosiery plants with 26,807 wage earners.’ 
the time of the survey the 8-hour shift and 40-hour week generally 
evailed. For the North the average weekly hours were 37.8 and 
r the South 39.3. The combined average for the whole country 
ns 38.2. 

Weekly earnings averaged $25.16 for the United States—$26.17 in 
e North and $22.81 in the South. 

This branch of the hosiery industry is extensively unionized. Of 
e 105 mills included in the study, 52 were working under written 
reements with the American Federation of Hosiery Workers. The 
ployees for whom data were obtained in these plants constituted 
percent of the total covered. Collective agreements appear to be 
nfined almost entirely to the northern States, as only one of the 
thern mills covered had such an agreement. 


Messrs. Edward B. Morris and George E. Votava assisted in the collection and tabulation of the data. 


Data were also obtained for 97 plants, with 18,270 wage earners, manufacturing seamless hosiery. These 
I be covered in a subsequent article. 
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Nature of Product and Manufacturing Processes 


The 
The full-fashioned stocking is made by knitting a flat fabric. which orth 
is subsequently seamed into a tubular form. The fashioning proco.mey!™™ 
consists in changing the number of rows of loops by adding or ; roppin a 
stitches. This makes it possible to widen or narrow the stocking Hast 
which then conforms to the shape of the leg. locate 
A distinguishing characteristic of the full-fashioned brancli js ¢}, the 3 
homogeneity of its products. In 1935, the latest year for whim’ 
census data are available, over 95 percent of the output consisted ,qm* fou 
women’s stockings made of all-pure-thread-silk or pure-thread<jifmo’’ 
with lisle or cotton tops, heels, and toes. Other products include, AS 
small amounts of women’s stockings made of all-cotton, rayon, gy, 18,79: 
mixed fibers and of men’s full-fashioned hosiery. orke 
The manufacturing processes in full-fashioned hosiery are carrie;imt!° ” 
on in two stages. Beginning with the prepared yarn, the first sta all 0 
involves the knitting of “gray” goods. The knitting is done on flatHpyuie 


bed, spring-needle knitting machines which are extremely complicate 
and difficult to adjust and operate, so that in case of error the losse 
due to damaged products may be quite large. Also, the principal ray 
material used, namely silk, is very fragile and must be handled with 
great care during every stage of the process. The second stage coyer™— 
the dyeing and finishing of the ‘‘gray’”’ goods.® am 


The knitting and finishing processes are usually carried on withing"); 
















a single establishment. In recent years, however, there has developedim ‘1 
a group of commercial finishing plants that specialize in dyeing ang XS 


Pen 


finishing full-fashioned stockings. These mills work on “gray'¥H otf 


goods produced by knitting establishments with no dyeing ant 
finishing equipment or by plants whose finishing capacity is inadequate 
to handle the output of their knitting departments. A large part of 
the independent finishing is done on a commission basis for the knitting 
mill or for the jobber to whom the ‘‘gray”’ goods may be sold by the 
original producer.* 


(ec 
No 
Ter 
Otl 


! Inel 
‘Incl 
In 


cones 
The survey included 105 plants and 26,807 wage earners in the fuliy.4 


fashioned branch of the hosiery industry, and covered, for the mos, yy 
part, a pay-roll period during September 1938. In view of the faci... 
that all of the significant characteristics of the industry were considered y+, 
in selecting the establishments to be surveyed, an analysis of th#yy , 


Extent of Survey 













sample also furnishes a fairly accurate picture of the industry Wij op ; 
. . . 7 . . ) 

respect to geographical location of mills, size of community, size Hon.) 
establishment, and unionization. with 
* The produetion of ingrained full-fashioned hosiery (i. ¢., made of previously dyed yarn) is relatire@™0 mM 


insignificant. of th 
‘ Of the 105 full-fashioned establishments covered in this survey, 16 were engaged only in as & 
finishing. 
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The manufacturing of full-fashioned hosiery is predominantly a 
orthern industry, being most heavily concentrated in eastern Penn- 


rick vlyania and to a lesser extent in the other Middle Atlantic States. 
SRS me of the northern mills are also found in the New England and 
ping 


Fast North Central States, with relatively little of the industry 
oeated in the States west of the Mississippi River. In recent years, 
he industry has exhibited a decided trend toward the Southern 


king: 


po tates. At the present time, the greatest concentration in the South 
rhich ; found in North Carolina, but a fair proportion of the plants are 
Py ocated In the surrounding territory. 
‘ded 3S table 1 indicates, the sample included 78 establishments with 

‘Ws. 794 employees (70 percent) in the northern and 27 mills with 8,013 
NE orkers (30 percent) in the southern region. More than one-half of 
wil the northern employees were located in Pennsylvania, and over one- 
“an lf of the southern workers were found in North Carolina. 


\ flatyyste 1.—Coverage of Survey in Full-fashioned Branch of Hosiery Industry, by 




















cate Region and State, 1938 
losse 
1] raw Workers 
a , . N 
Region and State wore of ene oe! 1 een 
WIth Number Percent 
‘over — TSAR Outsi sa as YT 7. emerge 
NE FE eniaiiabes snceceneccontsencecceccceesccesos- 105 | 26, 807 | 100. 0 
ek) ER, aes ee ag | 78 18, 794 70.1 
vithi SS Pt TS 3 | 440 1.6 
lone ee 3 | 992 3.7 
pe CET cabanensensinas 4 | 1, 486 | 5.5 
eo Now Jersey..........-.------2--------------------02- 11 | 2, 009 | 7.5 
5 alg i iinencancenhh piignippadiietichavtireha 4 | 1, 354 5.1 
oray’ Go pepalnkusieb>aedintitid 47 | 9, 788 36. 5 
Say a ebuiapitind 6 | 2, 725 10. 2 
; and i. ssbdepeaconabooeeemaceewe 27 8, 013 | 29.9 
cute Georgia --.- Ripa ccc esotmmundehscngoscqocesassssecs 3 | 587 | 2.2 
{UAL nae thy Se pla RES % 13 4, 079 15.3 
-- 2 4 
art Of  TOMRMRBES —--=n2=------2---2> neneseceneneessenerees 4 1, 200 48 
Other States ?__._._._- Joe aide ebb eddpiedyh andes: 7 2, 048 | 7.6 
itting : 


















‘Include 1 plant in California, 1 in Iowa, 1 in Minnesota, 1 in New Hampshire, and 2 in Wisconsin. 


V th¢ ‘Include 1 plant in Alabama, 1 in Kentucky, 2 in Maryland, 1 in Mississippi, and 2 in Virginia. 


In the northern region, full-fashioned hosiery manufacture is mostly 
concentrated in the larger communities. Of the 78 plants covered in 
that territory, 42 are in metropolitan areas having a population of 
1,000,000 or more, the number of wage earners scheduled in the group 
amounting to 46 percent of the total in this region. The Philadelphia 
district alone contained 27 of these 42 mills. Furthermore, there are 
64 establishments, with 89 percent of the employees, in places of 
100,000 and over. By contrast, most of the southern plants are in 
smaller communities. Of the 27 mills surveyed in the South, only 3 
with 15 percent of the total workers scheduled in that territory are 
itirelf/ 2 metropolitan areas of 100,000 to 250,000, 8 plants with 38 percent 
og afk! the wage earners in places of 25,000 to 100,000, and the remaining 
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16 establishments with 47 percent of the employees in communi, 
of under 25,000.° 

The single-plant company is, on the whole, most typical of th 
full-fashioned industry. However, some of the mills recently est} 
lished in the Southern States are controlled by companies hay, 
plants in the North. Moreover, several companies have moro thy 
one mill located within each region. Certain of the multiplay 
companies carry on only part of the manufacturing processes in eg¢ 
establishment, and it is quite common to make the hosiery in one 7); 
and perform the dyeing and finishing operations in another plant, 

The distribution of plants, by size, in the North differs considera} 
from that in the southern region. In the Northern States, the 7 
mills covered a wide range, running up to those having over 2 5y 
employees. Of the small plants, there were 9 with 50 and under, ay; 
16 with 51 to 100 employees. Among the large establishments, 
reported between 501 and 1,000 and 9 over 1,000 employees. Thy 
number of medium-sized mills amounted to 32, with the majorit 
having 101 to 250 employees. On the other hand, the 27 establis, 
ments in the southern territory covered a much narrower range of 
sizes. There were no mills with 50 employees or less, although | 
reported between 51 and 100 employees. There were 6 plants havi 
between 501 and 1,000 employees, while only 1 had more than 1 ,(iij 
employees. The remaining 16 establishments were equally dis 
tributed between the classes of 101 to 250 and 251 to 500 employee: 


Composition%of Labor Force 


The equipment used in the full-fashioned branch of the industry 
represents a high degree of technical development. In connectiu 
with the knitting operations, most plants employ two types of ma 
chines, namely the ‘“‘legger’’ and “footer.”’ The leg part of the 
stocking is knitted on the “legger,”’ from which it is transferred to 
the ‘footer’ to complete the knitting process. Following this step 
the stocking is seamed up the back. It is then completed by tle 
looping operation, which closes the heel and toe openings, after whicl 
the stocking is ready to go to the dyeing and finishing department. 

A considerable amount of skilled labor is required at each step of tle 
manufacturing process, especially in the knitting department. 
operators of both “‘leggers’”’ and ‘‘footers’’ must have long experient 
A high degree of dexterity and good eyesight are the prerequisites {0 
the toppers, who transfer the stocking from one machine to the othe 


The seaming and looping operators also require skill and dexterity 
5 Analysis of the plant averages for both regions indicated that there was no correlation between avers 
hourly earnings and size of community. 


* Analysis of the plant averages indicated that there was no correlation between average hourly «8 
ings and size of plant. 
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initieimbese are the most important of a number of skilled occupations in 
e industry. 

of the As a result, the labor force of the industry contains a large propor- 
estahilimon of skilled employees. For the country as a whole, skilled workers 
Lavindrmed 64 percent of the total force, as compared with 23 percent in 
: thalfie semiskilled and only 13 percent in the unskilled groups. The 
iplangmmajority (56 percent) of the employees in the industry are females, 
1 egelfmho predominate in each of the skill classes. 


LE 2.—Number and Percent of Full-fashioned Hosiery Workers Covered in Survey, 


























* by Region, Skill, and Sex, 1938 

erably 

the 7 All workers Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled 

2,500 Region r ; : 
- e- e- e- e 

T, and Total | Male male Total | Male male Total | Male male Total | Male male 

4 S nber; United States. --|26, 807/11, 888/14, 919]17, 138] 8, 267] 8,871| 6, 243| 2,354] 3,889] 3,426) 1, 267/2, 159 
Than North....--.---------- 18, 794] 8, 463/10, 331/11, 869) 5,281] £,958) 4,676] 1,810] 2,866) 2,249) 772/1, 477 

. , fp South...--------4------ 8,013} 3,425) 4, 588] 5, 269) 2,386) 2,883] 1,567] 544] 1,023] 1,177) 495) 682 

4 

o_ cent: United States....| 100.0) 44.3) 55.7] 63.9) 30.8) 33.1) 23.3) 8,8) 145) 12.8) 47) 8.1 

iblishAN North........---.----- 100.0] 45.0} 55.0} 63.2) 31.3] 31.9] 24.8] 9.6] 15.2) 12.0] 4.1] 7.9 
~ B South......------------ 100.0] 42.7] 57.3] 65.7| 29.7| 36.0] 19.6] 6.8| 128] 14.7] 6.2] 8.5 
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A comparison of the distributions by sex and skill reveals a some- 
hat higher proportion of skilled and unskilled workers in the south- 
n as against the northern region. Likewise, the proportion of 
males is somewhat higher in the southern as compared with the 
prthern territory. 
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METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


The large majority of the workers in the full-fashioned branch are 
nid on a straight piece-rate basis. In fact, this method of wage 
syment was found in all establishments surveyed, with the exception 
three finishing plants. In four mills, some of the wage earners were 
orking under production-bonus systems. About 80 percent of all 
e workers covered were working at straight piece rates or under 
oduction-bonus plans. These employees were in the majority in 
ch important occupations as knitters, toppers, loopers, seamers, 
enders, inspectors and examiners, pairers, and folders, wrappers and 
bxers. The remaining workers were either hourly or salaried em- 
oyees, who were distributed over a great majority of the plants. 
Policies concerning overtime pay for wage earners’ varied consider- 
bly between trade-union and non-trade-union establishments. 

Of the 52 trade-union plants, 15 reported that as a matter of general 
licy no overtime was worked. In the mills having some overtime, 
irly anf paid the regular rate to all direct employees, 4 paid this rate to hourly 


Overtime compensation earned either at regular or extra rates usually does not apply to salaried employ- 
who are expected to work above full-time hours without additional remuneration. 
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workers (no overtime was worked by piece workers), and the r: Naining 
24 plants paid extra rates for overtime. An overtime rate of {ime ang 
a half was paid to all direct employees in 16 establishments: 7 othe 
mills paid this rate to direct hourly workers (in 5 no overtime Wag 
worked by piece workers, and in the other 2 there were 10 Diece 
workers). One mill paid time and a half to direct hourly employes, 
and the regular rate to piece workers. The relatively few indir 
workers were subject to various overtime provisions, which in soy. 
plants differed from those applying to the hourly direct employee 

Among the non-trade-union plants, 44 of the 53 paid the regular rate 
for overtime to all direct employees. In 4 additional plants, ext, 
rates applied only to certain direct hourly workers, such as dye-hoyy 
employees; but in 2 of these plants no overtime was worked by pie 
workers. Overtime worked by direct hourly employees and _pieg 
workers was paid for at the rate of time and a half in 2 establis. 
ments. In 1 mill, time and a fourth was paid for overtime worked by 
employees in the “gray” inspection department and dye room, othe 


direct workers receiving the regular rate for overtime. In 1 establish. 
ment, direct hourly employees received the regular rate for overtime, 
while no overtime was performed by piece workers. None of thy 
employees in the remaining mill worked overtime. 

In most instances, the overtime provisions for indirect employes 


were the same as for direct hourly workers. In considering overtin: 
pay, it should be remembered that the pay-roll period covered by the 
survey occurred during September 1938. Since October 24, 1{3§ 
the Fair Labor Standards Act has required that all manufacturing 
establishments engaged in interstate commerce pay time and a hal! 
for all hours worked in any week above 44. 

Penalties for faulty work were imposed in only 9 trade-unior 
and 19 non-trade-union plants. These applied chiefly to the maja 
piece-work occupations in the knitting department. Among tle 
trade-union establishments having penalty provisions, 1 charged t 
the worker the cost of repairing damaged stockings for which lhe wis 
responsible, 2 allowed only one-half the regular piece rate for faulty 
work, 4 computed wages only on good work, 1 charged to the employe 
the cost of any material spoiled by him, and 1 applied a penalty, th 
nature of which was not specified. Of the non-trade-union plants, |! 
allowed no pay for faulty work, 1 paid only three-fourths of the regult 
piece rate, 3 charged the workers a small amount for each faulty stock 
ing over a maximum allowance, and 3 applied a penalty, the ex 
nature of which was not specified. In 1 plant, the workers wet 
required to remake their faulty work outside of their regular workil 
time; and, in 1 establishment, the leggers were charged twice the pie 
rate for faulty work, while the loopers and seamers were required ! 
remake any hosiery not satisfactory. On the other hand, in 5 plant 
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Aininfml| but | of which were non-trade-union, a bonus was given to some 
le ang mployees on the basis of the quality of work. 


Other 
EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS 


ie Wag 

Dlecg Variations by Sex and Skill 

te Hourly earnings of the 26,807 full-fashioned hosiery workers in- 
te yded in the survey averaged 65.8 cents in September 1938. 

~~ The average hourly earnings of all males for the country as a whole 
a mounted to 83.5 cents an hour, as compared with 50.9 cents for all 
ul rate males. The higher average for males was largely due to the 45.5 
heal nts difference between the earnings of skilled males and skilled 
. Mmales. On the other hand, males averaged only 3.1 cents more 
™" han females for semiskilled workers, while among unskilled employees 
bil pe averages were practically the same. - 
-ed br For the country as a whole, the skilled workers averaged 77.3 cents 


» hour, semiskilled 50.9 cents, and unskilled 37.8 cents. A somewhat 
ferent picture, however, is presented when the hourly earnings are 
hown separately for each sex. For males, the averages amounted to 
1.002 for skilled, 52.8 cents for semiskilled, and 37.7 cents for un- 
illed workers; this was a difference of 47.4 cents between skilled and 
pmiskilled, as compared with 15.1 cents between semiskilled and 
nskilled. By contrast, the average hourly earnings for females were 
t.7 for skilled, 49.7 for semiskilled, and 37:8 cents for unskilled em- 
oyees, resulting in differences of only 5.0 cents between skilled and 
miskilled and 11.9 cents between semiskilled and unskilled workers. 
Similar differences in average hourly earnings are found among the 
x-skill groups in both the northern and southern regions. It should 
p noted, however, that for each sex-skill group the average was con- 
derably higher in the North than in the South. 
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ig the TasLe 3.—Average Hourly Earnings of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, by 










































red te Region, Skill, and Sex, 1938 

1e was 

foul All workers Skilled Semiskilled | Unskilled 

aul 

"BD Region eee pee pa 
plove Fe- |, Fe- Fe- | mas, ale Fe- 
ay Total | Male | jaje | Total| Male | jiaig | Total | Male male wae Male | inale 
y, Us —-— ——— --——- 
ts, lMited States_|$0. 658 |$0.835 |$0. 509 |$0. 773 |$1. 002 |$0. 547 |$0. 509 |$0. 528 |$0. 497 |$0. 378 |$0. 377 | $0. 378 
ec ulamrth.. .693 | .867| .541| .809| 1.028] .5890| .537| .555| .524| .424] .437| 417 
tok .581 | .760| .440] .694| .939] .480] .430| .440] .424| .202] . 285 208 
~~ | 





























1 OXAC 
; welfm According to table 4, the distribution of hourly earnings of all 
orkingg@orkers in the country as a whole covers a very wide spread, ranging 
e pietfmom under 17.5 cents to over $1.50. There is no marked concen- 
ied timation in the data, but instead the hourly earnings are widely scat- 
plantsmered throughout the distribution. In terms of 5-cent intervals, how- 

er, the distribution is roughly bimodal in character, with one small 
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concentration between 37.5 and 42.5 cents and another between 5), 
and 57.5 cents. Such massing as does occur is found within the rel 
tively wide interval of 32.5 and 72.5 cents, which accounts for exggy 
three-fifths of the employees. 


TasBie 4.—Percentage Distribution of Full-fashioned Hosiery Workers, According 
Average Hourly Earnings, by Skill and Sex, 1938 





All workers Skilled Semiskilled 


Average hourly earnings 
(in cents) 
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17.5 and under 22.5__._____ 
22.5 and under 25.0__.____- 
25.0 and under 27.5__.____- 
27.5 and under 30.0...____- 
30.0 and under 32.5....____ 
32.5 and under 35.0__._____ 
35.0 and under 37.5...____- 
37.5 and under 40.0...____- 
40.0 and under 42.5__._____ 
42.5 and under 47.5_..____- 
47.5 and under 52.5...____- 
52.5 and under 57.5________ 
57.5 and under 62.5_._____- 
62.5 and under 67.5...____- 
67.5 and under 72.5__.____- 
72.5 and under 77.5.._____- 
77.5 and under 82.5..___.-- 
82.5 and under 87.5...____- 
87.5 and under 92.5__._____ 
92.5 and under 100.0______- 
100.0 and under 110.0_____- 
110.0 and under 120.0__.__- 
120.0 and under 130.0.____- 
130.0 and under 140.0_____- 
140.0 and under 150.0_____- 
150.0 and over 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


This wide dispersion in average hourly earnings is due to differenca 


caused by a variety of factors, such as geographical location, s# 
skill, occupation, unionization, type of plant, etc. 


Plant Averages 


In terms of plant averages, the hourly earnings of the 105 estal 


lishments ranged from 23.9 to 97.1 cents. Moreover, as indicated: 
table 5, there is no concentration within these limits, the averag 
being distributed more or less evenly throughout. 
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,pLE 5.—Classification of Full-fashioned Hosiery Plants by Average Hourly Earnings 
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91 Geographical Differences 


(| WM There is a fairly pronounced difference in the hourly earnings 
8 uf/™etween the northern and southern regions, the averages for all workers 
.2| @ibeing respectively 69.3 and 58.1 cents. 

.é| dl The difference in wage levels between the Northern and Southern 
; WBtates is confirmed by a comparison of the respective distributions 
f plant averages (table 5). Only 1 of the 78 northern establish- 
ents, as compared with 7 of the 27 southern mills, averaged less 
1an 42.5 cents an hour. On the other hand, although as many as 
of the plants in the northern region had averages of 75 cents and 
ver, not a single establishment in the Southern States exceeded that 
ure. It should be pointed out, however, that there is considerable 
erlapping in the distribution of plant averages between the two 
gions. In other words, the averages for over two-thirds of the 
orthern mills were between 42.5 and 75 cents, which is the range 
orence@mor the averages in all but 7 of the southern establishments. 

n, sem Both the northern and southern distributions of workers cover a 
ide range of hourly earnings, with very little tendency toward a 
barked concentration in either case. However, it will be noted that 
hereas only about one-third (34.2 percent) of the northern em- 
loyees earned below 52.5 cents an hour, over one-half (53.7 percent) 
the southern workers were found under that limit. On the other 
and, a higher proportion (17.9 percent) in the North than in the 
outh (13.0 percent) averaged $1.00 or more (table 6). 
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TaBLe 6.—Percentage Distribution of Full-fashioned Hosiery Workers Acco 
Average Hourly Earnings, by Region, 1938 | 
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Occupational Differences 


Table 7 presents the average hourly earnings of workers in the 
grious occupational classes. 


ica Me For the country as a whole, the most important skilled occupations 


















—Bmerically for males are footer and legger knitters. Their respective 


verage hourly earnings were $1.125 and 99.2 cents. The relatively 


— all croup of single-unit knitters, which is a new occupation, aver- 


ed only slightly more than the legger knitters. The averages of 
nachine fixers ($1.084) and working foremen ($1.055) occupied a 
iddle position between these figures. Virtually all of the employees 
» the above occupations are males. On the other hand, the average 
yr male toppers, which is primarily a female occupation, was only 
1.5 cents. 

As regards skilled females, the most important occupations numer- 
ally are toppers, seamers, and loopers. Their respective average 
ourly earnings amounted to 58.1, 50.8, and 54.8 cents. The rela- 
vely small group of miscellaneous knitters averaged 56.4 cents. For 
e group as a whole, however, the highest average (64.1 cents) was 
hat of forewomen, while the lowest average (48.7 cents) appears for 
penders. It should be noted that, with the exception of forewomen, 
li skilled female occupations averaged below any of the individus] 
killed male occupations. 


The highest-paid semiskilled male occupations for the country as a 


—_—#hole are automatic boarders and working subforemen, the former 


eraging 75.9 cents and the latter 65.9 cents an hour. On the other 
and, the lowest-paid occupations are stock handlers, packers, and 
nitters’ helpers, whose averages were respectively, 45.3, 43.3, and 
2.2 cents. The averages of other boarders (60.7 cents), dye machine 
perators (60.7 cents), and factory clerks (53.5 cents) occupied a more 
less intermediate position between the highest- and lowest-paid 
cupational groups. 

Among the semiskilled females, the automatic and other boarders 
ere the highest-paid occupations, their respective averages being 75.9 


a ind 63.2 cents an hour. In fact, the automatic boarders were the 








ghest-paid of all female occupations, while the other female boarders 
eraged only slightly less than the working forewomen. Pairers 
ceived 51.9 cents, while the average for working subforewomen was 
).7 cents. A relatively important occupation numerically in this 
oup is that of inspectors and examiners, whose average was 44.5 
nts. Winders showed an average of 43.9 cents. The lowest-paid 
cupations were factory clerks (39.6 cents), stock handlers (35.7 
nts), and general workers and helpers (35.0 cents). 
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Significant numbers of both males and females are found in sever] 
of the semiskilled occupations. Both male and female automa; 
boarders averaged exactly the same, namely 75.9 cents, while amo, 
other boarders the average for females exceeded that for male 
cents. On the other hand, the males received higher averages 
females as factory clerks, stock handlers, and working subfore: 

Except for the miscellaneous learners and apprentices, whose ayer, 
age was 24.5 cents, there was relatively little difference among th 
averages for the unskilled male individual occupations in the country 
as a whole, the range being from 39.9 cents for work distributors 4) 
35.8 cents for janitors and cleaners. 

With the exception of work distributors and learners and apprey. 
tices, the unskilled individual female occupations also showed rel. 
tively little variation in averages, which were 44.7 cents for folder, 
wrappers, and boxers; 42.3 for stampers and labelers; and 40.2 cenjs 
for clippers. These occupations, in which most of the workers ay 
paid piece rates, earned more on the average than several! of the 
semiskilled female occupations. The work distributors average) 
35.9 cents and the learners and apprentices, 25.4 cents. 

The variations in occupational averages in the northern region cor. 
formed closely to the differences shown in the data for the county 


as a whole. The highest occupational average was $1.18 an hour {ui 


male footers. The miscellaneous male learners and apprentices, ¢ 
whom there were only 38 in the sample, averaged but 27.4 cents. 

With a few exceptions, the occupational averages in the North wer 
higher than the corresponding ones in the southern territory. This 
was true for each of the 6 principal occupations, the differences being 
18.3 cents for male footer knitters, 9.1 cents for male legger knitters 
7.3 cents for female loopers, 7.5 cents for female seamers, 12.6 cents 
for female toppers, and 5.2 cents for female inspectors and examiner, 
On the other hand, the averages for machine fixers, female factor 
clerks, and female miscellaneous knitters were higher in the Sout 
than in the northern region, the only appreciable difference (6.4 cents 
being for female miscellaneous knitters. In the southern area, th 
occupational averages ranged from $1.089 for machine fixers to 22. 
cents for miscellaneous male learners and apprentices. 


Earnings in Trade-Union and Non-Trade-Union Plants 


Because of the fact that the sample included only 1 trade-umot 
establishment in the southern territory, comparison of average houtl 
earnings between frade-union and non-trade-union plants must * 
confined to the North, where data were obtained for 51 trade-unl 
and 27 non-trade-union mills. | 

An examination of plant averages discloses that, although there! 
considerable overlapping, on the whole the averages of the trade-uni! 
exceed those of the non-trade-union establishments. For exampk 
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‘Veral 


ot a single trade-union mill had an average of less than 50 cents an 
Matic 


our, but this classification included as many as 9 non-trade-union 
NOngM iants. Furthermore, only 8 trade-union establishments averaged 
Y 259 .¢ than 57.5 cents, as compared with 15 of the 27 non-trade-union 
than ils. At the other extreme, 29 of the 51 trade-union plants had 
“L. Bverages of 70 cents and over, but only 5 non-trade-union establish- 















































‘Vera onts were found above that limit. This accounts in part for the 
g the urge spread in the distribution of plant averages in the northern 
un ; 
ary prTitory. 
OFS to d ing individual workers in tl I itory 
Based on data covering Individual workers in the northern territory, 
he hourly earnings averaged 74.3 cents in trade-union and 60.5 cents 
'Prei-M non-trade-union plants, a difference of 13.8 cents (see table 8). 
a he difference was 9.2 cents for skilled, 8.3 cents for semiskilled, and 
iden, icents for unskilled employees. It was 21.3 cents for all males and 
““'\ 3 cents for all females. For skilled workers, the difference was 
: ‘eater for males than for females, while the opposite was true of both 
) } ‘ . 
the miskilled and unskilled employees. 
Taged 
aBLE 8.—Average Hourly Earnings of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers in the North, 
D COM- by Unionization and Skill, 1938 
untry | killed killed] Unskilled 
e : Skille« Semiskille Jnskille 
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hers co ET See . 736 . 941 . 527 - 433 
. Heng 
. ee  ahnecacenscecccéapasccadenssnnaes . 41 . 580 . 524 . 417 
\1(tersae Trade-union plants........................-......-- . 573 . 601 . 567 . 446 
cent I ne . 480 . 532 . 460 . 381 
» CEL 

















Niners, 
The proportion of workers earning less than 40 cents was smaller in 
ade-union than in non-trade-union plants. For all workers, the 
roportion was 9.1 percent in trade-union as against 24.1 percent in 
on-trade-union establishments. In trade-union mills, the proportion 
fas 4.2 percent for males and 12.7 percent for females, which may be 
bmpared respectively with 14.1 and 33.2 percent in non-trade-union 
ants. Likewise, in trade-union establishments, the percentage was 
9 for skilled, 15.4 for semiskilled, and 40.7 for unskilled. The 
gures in non-trade-union plants were 9.5, 34.1, and 49.8 percent. 

On the other hand, the proportion of higher-paid workers was larger 
the trade-union than in the non-trade-union establishments. Using 
:.D cents as the lower limit, the number amounted to 41.8 percent 
trade-union plants, which may be compared with 24.5 percent in 
n-trade-union mills. For employees earning $1 and over, the 
spective figures were 21.5 and 11.0 percent. 
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Owing to the fact that the average hourly earnings are hiche; in 
trade-union than in non-trade-union establishments in the northern, 
area, a significant comparison may be made between the Average 
hourly earnings in non-trade-union plants in the North and all souther, 
mills. Whereas northern establishments as a whole averaged |)9 
cents more than southern plants covered in the sample, the norther 
non-trade-union mills averaged only 2.4 cents more (table 9). 7), 
relatively small difference in the over-all averages for these two STOUps, 
however, is due to the fact that skilled male workers averaged th, 
same in both northern non-trade-union and all southern establishments 
On the other hand, for the remaining sex-skill groups, the differene, 
are still fairly large, especially in the case of unskilled workers. 


TaBLeE 9.—Differences in Hourly Earnings Between Northern and Southern Fj), 
Fashioned Plants, as Affected by Unionization, 1938 





Amount of excess in average hourly 
earnings in— 





Sex and skill Northern non- 





All northern 
plants as com- 
pared with all 

scuthern plants 


trade-union 
plants as com- 
pared with all 
southern plants 





$0. 112 $0. 024 
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.115 
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Ee ay es . 100 





Semiskilled workers__________- . 107 
Mal wi - 115 
(“ss SE Sees 100 


Unskilled workers . 132 
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EARNINGS IN RELATION TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Under the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, a minimum 
of 25 cents per hour became effective on October 24, 1938. In views! 
the fact that the survey covered a period prior to that date, it! 
important to see to what extent wages in the industry had to } 


adjusted to meet this minimum. In accordance with the act, t) 
minimum will advance to 30 cents on October 24, 1939. In the meal 
time, it may be raised to any point not to exceed 40 cents, upon t! 
recommendation of an industry committee and the approval of ti 
Administrator of the act. It is also important, therefore, to note whi 
further adjustments will have to be made to meet the higher minim 





§ Includes one medium-sized trade-union plant. 

* It should be remembered that any adjustment to the 25-cent minimum, as well as to higher minim 
the future, may affect not only the workers earning less than those minima but also those in the 
wage classes. This is due to the fact that plants frequently find it necessary or desirable to mainta'n e='s" 
occupational and other differentials in hourly earnings. 
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As was indicated in table 4, only 3.1 percent of all the full-fashioned 
hosiery workers averaged below 25 cents an hour in September 1938. 
Those receiving less than 30 cents formed 5.6 percent of the total, and 


‘one-fifth (19.4 percent) were paid less than 40 cents. The proportions 


below these levels were greater for females than for males, although the 
disparity was less pronounced for the lower degrees of skill. For 
example, very few skilled males were found even below 40 cents. 
The proportion earning under 25 cents was relatively small (about 1 to 
9 percent) for skilled females and semiskilled males and females, but 
it was considerable (about 17 to 18 percent) for both male and female 
unskilled employees. If 30 cents is taken as the upper limit the pro- 
portions were still relatively small (the highest was about 5 percent) 
for skilled females and both male and female semiskilled workers, 
but it was fairly high for both male and female unskilled employees, 
of whom about one-fourth averaged less than that figure. Lastly, 
the percent receiving below 40 cents was 14.4 for skilled females, 25.7 
for semiskilled males, 31.3 for semiskilled females, 57.4 for unskilled 
males, and 60.0 for unskilled females. 

Notwithstanding the relatively higher level of earnings in the north- 


‘ern as compared with the southern region, the former showed a sub- 
‘stantial number of employees in the lower wage classes. Of all work- 
vers, only 1.5 percent received less than 25 cents, and 3.0 percent less 
‘than 30 cents an hour, but as many as 14.4 percent were paid below 40 
‘cents. Hardly any of the skilled employees were in the lower wage 
classes. The group receiving under 25 cents formed 5.3 percent of 
‘the unskilled males and 10.0 percent of the unskilled females, whereas 


less than 2 percent of each of the other sex-skill groups were found 


below this level. On the basis of 30 cents as the upper limit, the 


number amounted to 9.7 percent for unskilled males and 16.2 percent 


for unskilled females, none of the other sex-skill groups showing as 


much as 5 percent under that limit. On the other hand, each of the 
ex-skill groups except skilled males contained a substantial proportion 
of workers under 40 cents, the percentage being 9.3 for skilled females, 
19.7 for semiskilled males, 25.7 for semiskilled females, 37.0 for un- 
skilled males, and 49.6 for unskilled females. 

Of all workers in the South 6.8 percent earned under 25 cents an 
our, 11.7 percent less than 30 cents, and 31.4 percent below 40 cents. 
Relatively few of the skilled males were in the lower wage classes, only 
tbout 2 percent receiving under 40 cents. A small proportion of the 
skilled females and of both male and female semiskilled employees were 
paid below 25 cents, which may be compared with 36.5 percent of the 
ales and 33.8 percent of the females among the unskilled workers. If 
»0 cents is taken as the upper limit, there were 7.4 percent of the skilled 
emales, about 10 percent of the semiskilled groups, and somewhat less 
han one-half of the unskilled males and females in this group. The 
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number receiving under 40 cents constituted about one-fourth of th 
skilled females, slightly less than one-half of both semiskilled ¢ oups, 
and over 80 percent of both unskilled males and females. 

In this connection, however, it should be pointed out that the sey). 
skilled and unskilled workers, of whom the highest proportion was 
found in the lower wage classes, constitute the smaller part of the 
total labor force. 


EARNINGS OF LEARNERS AND APPRENTICES 


Of the total number of employees scheduled, only 4.4 percent were 
learners and apprentices. However, the latter constituted over one. 
third (34.1 percent) of all unskilled workers. Workers classified qs 
learners and apprentices were more numerous in the southern than jy 
the northern territory. In the terms of total employees, they formed 
8.1 percent in the South, as compared with only 2.8 percent in the 
North. Based on the number of unskilled workers, they constituted 
55.4 percent in the southern and 23.0 percent in the northern region, 

The most important group numerically were the female learners and 
apprentices. The proportion of these employees among all females 
was 4.1 percent for the country as a whole, 2.3 percent for the North, 
and 8.0 percent for the South. However, among unskilled female: 
learners and apprentices formed 28.2, 16.2, and 54.1 percent. 

The female learners and apprentices were the lowest paid of the 
female workers, averaging 25.4 cents for the country as a whole, 28.1 
cents for the North, and 23.7 cents for the South. The proportion 
of these workers paid under 25 cents was 51.7 percent in the country as 
a whole, which may be compared with 45.0 percent in the northern and 
56.1 percent in the southern region. The number earning less than 30 
cents formed 69.0 percent for the country as a whole, 61.2 percent for 
the North, and 74.0 percent for the South. The respective percentages 
of those receiving below 40 cents were 94.4, 87.5, and 98.9. 

The next important group numerically among the workers classified 
as learners were the male learners and apprentices to the full-fashioned 
knitters, who averaged 38.3 cents for the country as a whole, 48.5 
cents for the North, and 27.5 cents for the South. The proportion o! 
these employees earning under 25 cents was 22.7 percent in the coun- 
try as a whole, but only 2.9 percent in the northern as against 444 
percent in the southern region. Those receiving less than 30 cents 
formed 26.6 percent for the country as a whole, but only 7.5 perce! 
for the North, as compared with 47.6 percent for the South. The 
respective percentages of these workers receiving less than 40 cents 
were 53.0, 23.4, and 85.8. 

The proportion of male learners and apprentices, including those t 
full-fashioned knitters as well as the miscellaneous learners and 4)- 
prentices, among all male employees amounted to 4.7 percent for the 
country as a whole, 3.3 percent for the North, and 8.3 percent for the 
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South. In proportion to the unskilled males, however, the percentages 
of both groups of learners and apprentices were respectively 44.2, 
95.9, and 57.2. 


Tape 10.—Percentage Distribution of Learners and Apprentices, by Average Hourly 
Earnings and Region, 1938 
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| In view of the small coverage, it is not possible to show distributions on a regional basis. 


In view of the fact that numerous learners and apprentices were 
found earning less than the various minima provided by the Fair 


‘Labor Standards Act, it is important to consider the proportion of 
workers, exclusive of learners and apprentices, under these minima. 


According to table 11, the number of these employees paid below 
25 cents amounted to 1.3 percent for the country as a whole, less than 


1.0 percent for the North, and 2.7 percent for the South. If 30 cents 


is taken as the minimum, the proportion was 3.4 percent for the 
country as a whole. It was only 2.0 percent for the North, which 
may be compared with 6.8 percent for the southern territory. Lastly, 
the number receiving under 40 cents was 16.7 percent for the country 
as a whole, as against 13.0 percent for the northern and as many as 
25.8 percent for the southern region. 


Taste 11.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers, Exclusive of Learners and 
Apprentices, up to 40 Cents per Hour, by Region and Sex, 1938 
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EARNINGS IN INDEPENDENT FINISHING PLANTS 


Of the 16 independent finishing establishments included in thie gy). 
vey, all but 2 were located in the North. Although 14 northern mij, 
constitute a small proportion of the industry in that region, thej, 
wage structure nevertheless deserves special analysis, in view of thp 
growing importance of such operations. 

An examination of the plant averages indicates that all of the inde. 
pendent finishing establishments are found in the lower part of the 
distribution for the total branch in the northern region.’ There was 
not a single finishing mill averaging over 67.5 cents, although 38 of 
the 64 remaining plants were above that limit. This also ‘accounts 
partly for the large spread in the total distribution of plant averages 
in the North. 

According to the data covering individuals in the northern territory, 
the average hourly earnings for all employees in independent finishing 
plants amounted to 52.9 cents. The figures were 57.9 cents for males 
and 50.2 cents for females. On the basis of skill, the averages wer 
60.0 cents for skilled (83.5 cents for males and 50.1 cents ne females 
57.2 cents for semiskilled (59.5 cents for males and 55.5 cents for 
females), and 40.4 cents for unskilled workers (35.0 cents for males 
and 41.7 cents for females). 



























TABLE 12.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Northern Finishing Plants, by Averag 
Hourly Earnings, Skill, and Sex, 1938 
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17.5 and under 22.5 cents.......... + "35 -| 0.7 | -o;. 3 i 3 a s , 
22.5 and under 25.0 cents__.._.____ 1 tel iil wri Lo J 10 “2 ++ 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents......___- 16| 241 12 | gil val ‘ol 32 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents. ____.___. ti| 8 12! io! vol .3| 141 13 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents.________- 241 21 QF 10 2 3 10! 3 ° 29 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents__________ | gel ie a5 | 90! 1a! iol 1el| 90 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents.__....._. 38|29| 42 10! 33/124! 40 5 | 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents___._____- | 521451 55 39| 39! 34! 42 g 7 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents... ....... | 68| 24| 89| 88| 5.4] 27| 7.3] 93 
eee ee | 120] 118/122] 98| 110) 114 | 10.6 | 15.4 
F — |; 11.0 7.8 | 12.6 10.8 10. 2 9.8 | 10.6 | 13.2 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents... .. | 9.6| 6.4|11.3| 20.5 + 7.1| 94| 9.0 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents. __._.___. 79167! 75 49 95| 771108!) 26 
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6 d under 72.5 7.7| 86] 7.2 7.8| 9.9] 10.4] 9.6 2.3 
3-6 end under 72.5 cents......... .. | 56] 7.8| 46) 20] 81] 91] 75] 1.0 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents.......... 7.11140] 38] 49] 1051162) 63| .3 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents_._.._.__- | galas! 41 29 62! 51 7 0 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents.__...__.. | os 37 8 . 371 4.7 3 # vein} 
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150.0 cents and over............... . a! aes ae ee ee 
on LE Soe OM ’ .0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 |_._...._1". 
Total workers............... 1,137 | 374 763 102 724 297 427 311 4 ‘ 

















1 In view of the small coverage, it is not possible to show any distributions by sex. 
3 Not a sufficient number of workers to present a distribution. 





1¢@ The same is true separately for the trade-union and non-trade-union establishments. 
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As seen from table 12, the employees receiving under 25 cents an 
pour in independent finishing plants in the North formed 5.5 percent 
of all workers, as compared with 4.8 percent of the males and 5.9 per- 
cent of the females. Among the skilled and semiskilled workers this 
group formed 3.0 and 1.5 percent, respectively, but as much as 15.7 
percent among the unskilled. ‘Those earning less than 30 cents con- 
stituted 8.2 percent for all workers, as against 8.0 percent for males 
and 8.3 percent for females. On the basis of skill, the percentages 
were 4.0 for skilled and 3.6 for semiskilled, but 20.2 for unskilled 
employees. Lastly, the proportion paid below 40 cents was 23.1 per- 
cent for all workers, 19.1 percent for males, and 25.0 percent for 
females. It amounted to 11.9 percent for skilled, 14.5 percent for 
semiskilled, and 46.6 percent for unskilled employees. 

In view of the fact that the independent finishing establishments 
compete directly with the dyeing and finishing departments of the 
integrated hosiery mills, it is significant to compare the average hourly 
earnings for similar occupations in the two groups of plants. As one 
may see from table 13, in six out of nine occupations for which com- 
parisons are possible, the averages were higher in the northern inte- 
grated mills than in finishing plants. The differences ranged from a 
fraction of a cent for female automatic boarders to as much as 6.4 
cents for male packers. ‘The only occupations that averaged higher 
in finishing as against integrated establishments were the male auto- 
matic boarders, maie miscellaneous boarders, and male dye-machine 
operators, the respective differences amounting to 1.7, 3.5, and 4.6 
cents. 


TaBLE 13.—Average Hourly Earnings in Integrated and Independent Finishing Plants 
in the North, by Occupation, 1938 





Independent finishing 
Integrated plants plants 





Occupation and sex 
Number Average Number Average 


of hourly of hourly 
workers earnings workers earnings 





Boarders, automatic, male 176 $0. 767 $0. 784 
Boarders, automatic, female . 759 3: . 757 
Boarders, other, male . 609 . 644 
Boarders, other, female . . 668 . 636 
Dye-machine operators, male . 625 . 671 
Folders, wrappers, and boxers, female j . 464 . 438 
Packers, male . 464 - 400 
Pairers, female . 544 .512 


- 445 . 425 

















Weekly Hours 


FULL-TIME OPERATION 


Shift operation was quite common in the full-fashioned branch of 
the hosiery industry in September 1938. In the northern territory, 
of 60 integrated establishments that reported on this point, only 
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7 operated 1 shift, while 50 worked during 2 shifts and 3 during : shifts 
Of the 14 independent finishing plants, however, only 3 opera‘ed for 
2 shifts and 1 for 3 shifts. In the southern region, of the 23 :j}, 
reporting this information, 20 operated for 2 shifts and 4 for 3 shifis 
In nearly every case, the second and third shifts were confined to the 
knitting department." 

The 8-hour shift and 40-hour week generally prevailed in this |yran¢) 
of the industry at the time of the survey. 

In the North, of the 64 integrated mills, as many as 59 operated oy 
a 40-hour week. In 29 of the latter establishments, the 40-hour wee 
applied to all employees. On the other hand, 30 plants had a 40-hoy 
week for the great majority of the workers, but such employees 4 
toppers and footers usually worked less than the normal full-tinp 
hours. The normal hours in the remaining 5 integrated mills wer 
44 or 45 for most of the employees. Of the 14 independent finishino 
establishments, 9 operated for 40 hours, 3 for 43%, 1 for 48, and | {oy 
49 hours. 

The 40-hour week prevailed in 19 of the 27 establishments in thy 
southern territory. In most of these plants, it applied to all workers 
although in several a few occupations worked longer hours. In tly 
remaining mills, the predominating full-time hours were 44 in 
2, 43% in 1, 45 in 3, and 50 in 2 establishments. 


ACTUAL HOURS WORKED 


For the country as a whole weekly hours actually worked averaged 
38.2. Hours were slightly longer in the South than in the North 
39.3 as compared with 37.8—a situation which obtained for all of tly 
various sex-skill groups (table 14). 


TABLE 14.—Average Actual Weekly Hours of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, by Skill, 
Sex, and Region, 1938 





All workers Skilled Semiskilled | nskilled 





Region . 
Total | Male bad Male Total | Male Rs Total | Male 








38.2 | 39.5 | 37. 


37.8 | 39.0 | 36. 
39.3 | 40.5 | 38. 


38.9 | 36.8 | 38.6 | 40.0 | 37.7 | 39.6 | 42.1 
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8 | 37.3 | 38.5 | 36. 2 | 39.6 | 37.4 | 39.1 | 41.8 
3 | 38.9 | 40.0 | 38. "6 | 41.2| 38.8} 40.6 | 42 
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According to table 15, which presents the distribution of worker 
by actual weekly hours, about one-fifth (21.5 percent) of all employees 
in full-fashioned plants worked less than 36 hours during the week 
scheduled. Most of these employees, however, worked part time 
during the week, due to such causes as labor turn-over and absenteeisi. 





1! In 14 establishments, located in both the northern and southern territories, there was a wage di!!eren'# 
in favor of employees working on the second and third shifts. 
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Another fifth (20.5 percent) worked 36 and under 40 hours. The 
largest concentration occurred in the class of 40 and less than 44 hours, 
which included about 45 percent of the total labor force, but it should 
be remembered that by far the great majority of these employees 
worked exactly 40 hours; 13.4 percent worked 44 hours and over. 
The proportion of employees working under 36 hours, in the coun- 
try as a Whole as well as in each region, was higher for females than for 
males, which is probably due to the greater amount of labor turn-over 
and absenteeism among the former as compared with the latter. On 
the other hand, the proportion of employees working 44 hours and 
over was greater for males than for females, because of the fact that 
males predominate in the supervisory, service, and maintenance occu- 
pations that require longer hours of work than are applicable to the 
remaining employees. 

The average actual hours worked by the various occupational groups 
are shown in table 7. For all males:in the country as a whole, the 
figures ranged from 36.5 hours for toppers and miscellaneous learners 
and apprentices to 50.2 hours for watchmen. Taking the leading 
male occupations, the averages were 39.0 hours for legger knitters and 
37.4 hours for footer knitters. For all females, the figures varied 
from 36.5 hours for loopers to 41.6 hours for factory clerks. For the 
leading female occupations, the average hours were 36.5 for loopers, 
36.6 for toppers, 37.1 for seamers, and 38.2 for inspectors and 
examiners. 

The actual hours of work in the northern region averaged higher 
in non-trade-union than in trade-union establishments, the respective 
figures for all workers being 39.6 and 36.8. The averages in trade- 
union plants were 37.9 for males and 35.9 for females, as compared 
respectively with 41.0 and 38.4 in non-trade-union mills. 


TaBLe 15.—Percentage Distribution of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, by Actual 
Weekly Hours, 1938 
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Weekly Earnings 
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The average weekly earnings of all employees in the full-fashione, m 
branch of the hosiery industry amounted to $25.16 in September 193 el a 
One-twelfth (8.8 percent) of the total earned under $12 a week, by; we 
it should be remembered that many of those for various reason: wn 
worked part-time during the week scheduled. About one-third (39 ¢ — 
percent) received between $12 and $20, and one-fourth (26.5 percent) & an 
were paid between $20 and $28. Hence, two-thirds (67.9 percent * 
of the labor force earned less than $28 during the week. More thay 2 th 
one-fourth (26.2 percent) received between $28 and $48, and 5.9 per. ae 
cent were paid as much as $48 and over. 

The average earnings per week for all workers were $26.17 in the we 7 
northern and $22.81 in the southern territory—a difference of $3.36. te P 
Because average weekly hours were somewhat higher in the South i | 
than in the North, the difference between the two regions is relatively a ‘a 
less in average earnings per week than in average hourly earnings. sec! 
Whereas the number of workers receiving below $20 a week amounted nail 
to 36.3 percent in the North, as many as 53.3 percent were paid 
under that limit in the southern territory. Tabu 

The average weekly earnings of all males in the country as a whole 
amounted to $32.97, as against $18.94 for all females. The averags 
were $29.22 for all skilled, $19.64 for semiskilled, and $14.96 fo 
unskilled employees. On a sex-skill basis, the averages ranged from ail 
$39.55 for skilled males in the North to $11.67 for unskilled females in = 
the South. Owing to the fact that the males worked on the average  ,,.... 
longer hours than females, the difference between males and females Le» 
was relatively greater for average weekly earnings than for average J ,,.31 
earnings per hour. On the other hand, the tendency for average Ls 
hours per week to decrease with the degree of skill had the effect of J —— 
lessening the skill differentials in average weekly earnings as compared 
with average earnings per hour. 

TABLE 16.—Average Weekly Earnings of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, by Skill, 
Sex, and Region, 1938 
All workers Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled Ok 
— BR repo 
Total | Male | ¥S. | Total] Male| & | Total | Male| ¥& | Total| Male | 7*, 9% emp 
1. wert 
United States__|/$25. 16 [$32.97 |$18.94 |$29.22 |$38.97 |$20.13 |$19. 64 |$21.09 |$18. 76 |$14. 96 $15. 88 $14. 4° emp 
North......... 26.17 | 33.85 | 19.87 | 30.21 | 39.55 | 21.03 | 20.52 | 21.98 | 19.59 | 16.57 | 18.27 | 15.0: 0 
_ CEES. 22.81 | 30.79 | 16.86 | 26.98 | 37.55 | 18.24 | 17.02 | 18.13 | 16.42 | 11.87 | 12.14 | 11 on? 
As was shown in table 7, the average weekly earnings among skilled at 


males in the country as a whole ranged from $47.45 for machine [fixers 
to $22.46 for toppers. For semiskilled males, they varied from $29.45 
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ior working subforemen to $16.19 for knitters’ helpers. The spread 
for unskilled males was from $19.28 for watchmen to $8.96 for mis- 
cellaneous learners and apprentices. Among skilled females the 
average varied from $26.58 for working foreladies to $17.88 for 
menders. The range for semiskilled females was from $28.10 for 
automatic boarders to $12.95 for general workers and helpers. The 
averages for unskilled females varied from $16.82 for folders, wrap- 
Bers, and boxers to $9.77 for learners and apprentices. 

As table 17 indicates, the average earnings per week for all workers 
in the northern region amounted to $27.32 for trade-union plants, as 
compared with $23.99 for non-trade-union establishments—a differ- 
ence of $3.33. The difference was as high as $5.73 for all males, but 
was only $2.17 for all females. The differences amounted to $1.51 
for all skilled, $1.40 for semiskilled, and only 68 cents for unskilled 
employees. In view of the fact that non-trade-union plants worked 
on the average longer hours than trade-union establishments, the 
effect was for the differences between the two groups to be relatively 
narrower in average weekly earnings than in average hourly earnings. 


Taste 17.—Average Weekly Earnings of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, as Affected 
by Unionization, 1938 





i All work- Skilled |Semiskilled| Unskilled 
Sex and unionization ers workers workers workers 


Both sexes . $26. 17 $30. 21 $20. 52 $16. 57 
Trade-union plants 27.32 30. 64 21. 10 16. 93 
Non-trade-union plants 23. 99 29. 13 19. 70 16. 25 











Ee 


33. 85 39. 55 21. 98 18. 27 
Trade-union plants . 35. 94 40. 09 22. 22 18. 33 
Non-trade-union plants 30. 21 38. 21 21.71 18. 24 


19. 87 21. 03 19. 59 15. 69 
Trade-union plants 20. 59 21. 42 20. 51 16. 50 
Non-trade-union plants ola 18. 42 20. 06 18. 11 14. 66 




















OCCUPATIONS AND SALARIES OF COLLEGE 
ALUMNI, 1936 


OF 41,856 college alumni whose employment status in 1936 was 
reported to the United States Office of Education,’ 81.1 percent were 
employed, 14.9 percent were not on the labor market, and 4 percent 
were unemployed. A more detailed distribution of these alumni by 
employment status is given in table 1. 

Of all graduates, both men and women, only 1.53 percent had been 
on relief at some time since they had graduated. 


'U. 8. Office of Education. Economic Status of College Alumni. Washington, 1939. (Bulletin, 1937, 
No. 10.) 
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Tasie 1.—Employment Status of 41,856 College Alumni, by Sex, 193: 
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Occupations.—Approximately two-thirds of the college alumni re. 
ported themselyes in the professiohal group in 1936. The highest 
percentages of men in this group were in teaching work (17 percen; 
and in engineering (13.2 percent). Almost 48 percent of the women 
in professional work were engaged in teaching activities, as recorded iy 
table 2. 













TABLE 2.—Percentages of Reporting Men and Women College Graduates, 1928 
Various Occupations in 1936 
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Occupation Men | Women | Occupation | Men |W mer 
ee a — 
Percent | Percent | = Per 
a es eae 63. 4 66.8 || Transportation.........._....___. 0.9 
_ at eae 1.3 0.1 |] Railroad or bus______- f 
ei tetiak dk cacie eed “43 5 2 EE 
ATE Re A a 1.6 ~1 |} Marine 
RSS Saree 13.2 0 i] 
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(2 78 18 A eee 8.3 2.1 DD. elec derdadedabedens | 9 
ES Qe LZ 3 Public office_______- ree tee we 1.0 
a 1.9 ' ti eee eae | 3. f 
Merchandising... __...._.___-- 4.2 1.1 
ES .8 a 








Salarves.—Salaries and occupations of college alumni who had gradv- 
ated during the years 1928 to 1935 were studied by 30 institutions 
cooperating with the United States Office of Education, but because 
of the work necessary to consolidate this information the data for 
only 2 graduate classes, those of 1928 and 1935, were summarized. 
Median salaries, by occupations, for graduates, both men and women, 
of these 2 classes, are given in table 3. These figures, however, ms! 
be used with caution, as the number covered is small. 
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Tavis 3.—Median Salaries of Men and Women 1 Year and 8 Years Out of College, 





Occupation 


Men 


Women 





1 year out 
of college 
(1935 class) 


8 years out 
of college 
(1928 class) 
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of college 
(1928 class) 
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| Based on fewer than 10 cases. 


These students received their bachelor’s degrees in the years indicated, but 
many continued their education in professional fields of work and at a later date 
received degrees in medicine, law, dentistry, and other specialties, so that actual 
experience in such professional fields is somewhat more limited than in the fields 
that do not require work beyond the bachelor’s degree. For instance, of those 1 
year out of college, 30 medical doctors report a median salary of $1,050, while 
10 of these report less than $500, probably representing the pay of internes in the 
hospital. Those 8 years out number 140, with a median salary of $3,032, which 
interpreted means that after receiving the bachelor’s degree in 1928 they con- 
tinued in medicine for 4 or 5 years, with about 3 years of actual experience. The 
dentists, who are not required to become internes and whose period of training is 
somewhat shorter than the physicians, show for the class of 1935 a median salary 
of $2,250 as compared with $1,050 for physicians, and for the class of 1928, 
$3,300 compared with $3,032 for physicians. 


Among the highest-paid positions for men immediately upon 
graduation from college were dentistry, forestry, and telephone work 
in which the typical compensation is $2,000 or over. Nursing and 
teaching were among the highest-paid occupations for women during 
their first year out of college. 
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Howard University Graduates 


Only 1 Negro institution—Howard University—cooperated jn the 
investigation of the economic status of college alumni. The findings 
of this institution on its graduates are not included in the data fo; 
the other 30 institutions but are printed separately. The dat, 
presented for these Negro alumni are from 659 graduates—283 


3 men 
and 376 women. Only 46 percent of the questionnaires sent out 


were returned. 

Employment status-—Of the total number of Howard University 
graduates, men and women, reporting on their employment status 
315, or 51 percent, were permanently employed. Further details oy 
this subject are given in the following table: 











Tas Le 4.—Percentage Distribution of Howard University Graduates, 1928-35, by 
Employment Status in 1936 
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Percent Percent Perces 
i ee eee 52 47 
il tien india cnehucannwanenst 25 20 9) 
Unemployed but prospects bright...................._.____- 4 5 4 
Unemployed and no immediate prospects..............._..._. 8 13 ! 
RE eR rn eee eR eee ee 11 5 
Housewife 











ee 10 | 





Of the 659 Howard graduates 9.1 percent are reported as having 
been on public relief. 

Occupations.—The percentages of 541 men and women graduates of 
Howard University 1928-35, who reported on specified fields of work 
in 1936, are given, by occupations, in table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Percentages of Howard University Graduates, 1928-35, in Specified Occupa- 
tions in 1936! 
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Occupation and . Occupation 
wom-}| Men pg Total wom- — Tota 
All occupations. .....-- 541 100 100 100 peenentent tends... <6. 7 2 
0 Fe SS a 6 2 
5 ERE eae 263 32 62 49 || Public office.........___- 6 1 } 
Miscellaneous  profes- Engineering............- 4 l 
eT a 80 12 17 le cco ones checces 4 1 
. ees: 34 y 4 6 || Architecture_........._- 2 ] 
tence bran wine 29 11 1 pe eS 2 D hase 
RFRA Re 28 5 5 5 || Insurance............... 2 ee 
i inadenpcainedédi 19 ) = 4 || Agriculture............- | ae ——s- 
ESE ST 14 2 3 3 || Journalism.............- eee 
0 RPS 4 3 1 2 || Merchandising......_._- 4 ee 
BEDE PPS ee 9 2 1 2 || Real estate............_- 
DA. 6 dd detnnneene a) 2 2 2 || Transportation_......_- , ee 
As tin iiedddun 7 2 1 1 jj Telephone.............- , en - 


























1 The usual professions are included in this table only when a Howard alumnus with a bachelor’s deg’ 
continues professional study. Other greduates of the schools of medicine, dentistry, and law are not re porte’. 
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Salaries.—The range in salaries in 1936 for Howard graduates, of 
\928-35, both men and women, is from slightly under $400 to $4,099 
per annum. The median or typical salaries were $1,298 for men and 


31,199 for women. 


Less than $400 


3400 to $499 
$500 to $599 
$600 to $699 
$700 to $799 
$300 to $899 
3900 to $999 


The salaries for 1936, not including those of 85 men 
and 112 women who did not report on this subject were as follows: 


Percent of— 


M 


$1,000 to $1,099_..-..... 1 


i Median salary, $1,199. 
1 Median salary, $1,298. 
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Percent of 

Women Men Women 
4.9) $1,100 to $1,199________- 4.0 13.8 
5. 3 | $1,200 to $1,299_________ 210.1 6.8 
8. 0 | $1,300 to $1,399____ 40 3.4 
8. 7| $1,400 to $1,499. 5.6 42 
3. 8 | $1,500 to $1,599____ at - RTF 
4. 2| $1,600 to $2,399__._______ 25.3 22.7 
4.9} $2,400 and over_________ 3.5 10.2 
6. 4 


As approximately half of the graduates reporting on occupations 
were in teaching work, the following table is given to supply more 
detailed data on the salaries of this group: 


TaBLe 6.—Salaries of Howard University Graduates, 1928-35, in Teaching in 1936 
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‘ Typical 1936 salary of each graduating class. 
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WAGES IN METAL MINES IN IDAHO, 1932 


EMPLOYMENT in metal mining in Idaho in 1938 was fairly teady 
the labor supply was ample, and the turn-over slight, according 
the report of the Inspector of Mines of Idaho.' 

It is almost impossible, the report points out, to obtain complet 
and accurate statistics on the number of men engaged in the mines, 
as numerous workers are employed by prospectors and small companies 
which do not operate continuously and make no report to the State 
Furthermore, the different reports submitted by the mining companies 
vary greatly as to the number of days worked. The total number oj 
men employed in mining in 1938, including those getting out timbe; 
for use in mines, may be conservatively estimated as almost 6,50 
of whom more than 4,000 were employed in the Coeur d’ Alene district. 
where the deep lead-silver, zinc mines are located. 

Wages are not uniform throughout the State. Placer and hydrailic 
miners are considered surface workers and receive a lower rate of pay 
than underground miners. The several gold and other mining oper. 
tions in various parts of the State adapt their wage scales to thei: 
own individual problems. 

Under an agreement of November 16, 1925, the wages in the Coew 
d’Alene district were to be fixed each month according to ‘‘a bony 
rate based on the selling price of lead in New York. This scale wa 
based on a wage of $3.75 per day for miners when lead is selling under 
5% cents per pound, the bonus to graduate upward for each additional 
half cent added to the purchase price.”’ 

If that agreement had been carried out in recent years, wages would 
have been reduced entirely out of proportion to those paid in other 
sections of Idaho and would have been too low when compared with 
the high cost of living. The following scale prevailed during 1938 and 
was in effect at the close of that year. 


to 


Daily Wages in Metal Mines in the Coeur d’ Alene District, 1938 





Wages per 


day Occupation 


Occupation 





$5.75 || Pump and compressor men--_-------- 
5.25 || Surface laborers_.............---- ‘ 
6. 25 
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1 Idaho Inspector of Mines. 
Boise, 1939. 
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Other employees, including superintendents, foremen, master 
mechanics, engineers, and office help, usually receive monthly salaries. 
jn 1938 the company reported to be the largest producer of silver 
in this country, paid above the scale of the Coeur d’Alene district, and 
at Christmas also accorded its 550 to 575 employees a 4 percent bonus 
on the wages they had received from that company during the year. 

The average cost of board and room at company boarding houses, 
otels, and private homes is from $1.25 to $1.50 a day. Various com- 
panies have built and maintain houses which are rented by married 
employees, and some of the most important companies aid their 
employees in financing the construction of homes. 

Some small operators and promotors have continued to take advantage of 
laxity in the laws governing the protection of labor and material men in Idaho, 
and failed to make provision for proper reimbursement for services rendered. 
This condition must be remedied and probably the appointment of a labor com- 


missioner as provided by the Constitution of the State of Idaho would be the 
answer to this very moot situation. 


POOPOOOS 


WAGES IN COAL MINING IN THE SOVIET UNION, 1939 


A DECREE issued on January 27, 1939, by the Commissar of the 
Fuel Industry in the Soviet Union, provided for increased wages and 
supplementary payments to workers in the coal-mining industry.’ 
Wages are to be increased by 15 to 20 percent, depending upon the 
number of car loadings and the progress of actual mining. 

The supplementary efficiency payments to all workers engaged in 
underground transportation and operating hoists and other mecha- 
nisms are to be increased from 5 to 50 percent. In determining the 
actual rate of increase, various factors are to be taken into consider- 
ation, such as quantity and quality of output above the quota, econ- 
omy in fuel and tools, avoidance of accidents, and good labor discipline. 
Monthly wages are to be increased as follows: 


‘Industria, Moscow, February 4, 1939. 
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Wage Schedule for Soviet Coal Mines, Effective March 1, 1939 
[Value of paper ruble as fixed by Soviet law =20 cents] 





New scale 


Occupation or process (in rubles) 





Hoisting machinists,' loading specified amounts of coal per month, 
in— 
Vertical mines: Per month 


CI a a ee en ae 
ee ee oe la mate nem eeken da eet es. 
SS TL ee ee eer ge a 


Sloping mines: 

Up to 100 tons 
ERS SS Ee sp ee ee ae eT 
200 to 300 tons 
300 to 500 tons 
Over 500 tons 

Checkmen 

Firemen, using machinery 

Firemen, using hand tools 





Pillarmen mining, per shift— | ‘Per shift 
Up to 100 tons 
100 to 200 tons 
Bo on scre claenuusmeinnme 
Over 400 tons 
Pillarmens’ helpers 
Pickmen mining, per shift— 
Up to 100 tons 
100 to 200 tons 
200 to 400 tons 
Over 400 tons 
Platemen mining, per shift— 
Up to 75 tons 
75 to 150 tons 
Over 150 tons 
Underground explorers of veins 
Coal sorters, washers, and bricket workers (in Donbass)— 


50 
70 


00 
50 


40 
60 
00 
40 
00 
30 
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10. 00 
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! Rates for machinists tending auxiliary hoists may be from 50 to 100 rubles less per month than those for 
machinists tending main hoists. 
? These rates include the supplementary payments made for night work. 
Pe — per shift; a supplementary payment of 10 to 30 percent of wages to be made for a visible Jowering« 
the vein. 
4 No data. 
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Labor Turn-Over 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
FEBRUARY 1939 


rE LOWEST total separation rate since June 1933 was recorded for 

ebruary, as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey 
f labor turn-over in manufacturing establishments. The February 
ate was 2.61 per 100 employees, as compared with 3.19 in January. 
Muits and lay-offs were both lower than in the preceding month, while 
here was no change in the number of discharges. Accessions also 
lecreased, from 4.09 in January to 3.06. It should be noted that the 
Bureau’s figures are for the calendar month, and are not adjusted for 
he number of working days in the month. As compared with 
ebruary 1938, total separations have decreased by more than one- 
hird. The accession rate was slightly lower. 

Of the 28 industries for which separate rates are published, 20 had 
ower separation rates than in January 1939 and all but 1 had lower 
otal separation rates than in February 1938. The February 1939 
nccession rate was above that for the preceding month in 10 industries. 


ompared with February 1938, there were 13 industries showing 
higher accession rates. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
nore than 5,500 representative manufacturing establishments, which 

February employed more than 2,450,000 workers. The rates 
epresent the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on 
he pay rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
epresentative plants in 144 industries. In the 28 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from 
epresentative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in 
ach industry. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, discharge, 
nd lay-off rates and the accession rate for each month of 1937 and 
1938 and January and February 1939 for manufacturing as a whole. 
Ihe averages of the monthly rates for 1937 and 1938 are also presented. 
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ypLE |.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 144 Industries 
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- AccesSiOns. . 
7 ~ ea ol EE cre ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ees one 
= WED. .ncatutnl 3.78 | 3.13 | 3.13 | 2.58 | 2.84 | 3.441481 | 5.29] 4.51 | 5.19 | 4.24 | 3.22] 3.85 
RSS A ee 4.60 | 4.71 4.74 | 4.04 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 | 2.84 | 1.79 | 2.12 3. 55 
i The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
ecessions per 100 employees. 
Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
n 
m 
® 


Detailed turn-over rates for 28 selected manufacturing industries 
sre listed in table 2 which gives the number of quits, discharges, and 
ay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 100 employees in 
eporting firms in February and January 1939 and February 1938. 



















































© 
rm) “ ' . , . 
@ Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Specified Manufacturing 
Industries 
| Feb- | Janu- Feb- | Feb- | Janu- Feb- | Feb- Janu- | Feb- 
Class of rates | ruary ary ruary | ruary ary ruary | ruary ary ruary 
0 | 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1938 
mM | 
oO 
saad Automobiles and bodies | Automobile parts | Boots and shoes 
J 
SS eS 1.23) 2.58] 0.47| 0.50 | 0.58 | 0.32 0.7 0.7: 0. 60 
lh . 04 . 04 . 04 .10 .10 . 09 | 3 .10 
Lay-off...... Rilbitdiecconen 2. 31 2. 52 6. 04 5. 03 6.03 | 11.73 | i 87 1.12 
otal separation ...........- 3. 58 5.14 6. 55 5. 63 6.71 12. 74 1. 69 1. 73 1. 82 
T I  ceenl Soi 2.15 2. 38 4.48 4.18 5. 84 | 3.57 | 7.82 4. 27 
Py | 
o : | td 
Q sri ile, 
: Brick, or. terra Cement i Cigars and cigarettes 
- 
hy ‘te j 
. ee 0. 47 0. 41 0. 50 0. 27 0.35 | 0.42 | 1. 02 1.7 0. 89 
3 OS tt. .10 .13 .16 ll 01 18 | 13 12 .13 
m 8 6. 3 ea 3.70 6.18 8. 85 .76 | 13.02 7. 34 2. 99 2. 43 51 
m 3 otal separation... _....-. 4.27 6.72 9. 51 1.14] 13.38 7.94 | 4.13 4. 29 | 1. 53 
os etn eae 3. 36 3. 90 6. 10 7. 92 9. 27 3.89 | 2.91 5.19 | 6. 22 
| 
| , 
3 Cotton manufacturing | Electrical machinery eeu machine 
> @ as 
a ‘ | 
= Oe PE Se ee oe 1. 04 1.10 0. 84 0. 49 0. 50 0.54) 0.41 0. 35 0. 43 
Wischarge........__. A: 25 21 ll 04 04 09 | . 08 06 13 
ene ae 1. 23 1. 57 4.14 1.47 1.97 5.48 | 2.03 1.47 4. 36 
Total separation... _- sea 2.52} 2.88| 5.090) 200] 251] 611] 2.52] 1.88 4. 92 
Accession................--- 3.18 | 4.09] 3.93) 3.42) 3.21] 104) 3.15] 3.31 1.49 
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TaBLeE 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Specified Man 


Industries—Continued 





Class of rates 


Feb- 
| ruar 
1939 














Janu- 
y ary r 
1939 





Feb- 


uary 
1938 





Feb- | Janu- | Feb- 
ruary ary ruary 
1939 1939 1938 





Discharge__..____- 
Lay-0n......... ' 
Total separation. _- 
Accession... ......- 


Total separaticn.______- ; 


(5 





a 


Lay-off . 


Total separation __-- 


2 SSS a 
seen 
ey Se 
Total separation._......__- 
is s52S zs - 


Er ee 
a ll a I 


Lay-off 


EE ae ee ee 
ES a RS aS 
OS 3 —— 
Total separation._.._..___. 
hE I 


ie ceiawe 


| TE 
Total separation.......__._- 


Accession 





Furniture 


Glass 











| 


facturing 




































0. 57 0. 59 0. 23 0. 23 0. 63 

. 21 . 16 om . 08 . 07 . 07 
2. 27 3. 92 4.35 2. 21 3. 26 1. 96 
3.15 4. 65 5. 06 2. 52 3. 56 2. 66 
3. 51 5. 57 6. 05 1.73 1. 43 2. 84 

oe | RT 
Iron and steel Knit goods 

0. 28 0. 35 0. 44 0. 90 0. 82 0. 50 
. 04 . 04 15 13 .10 .10 
1. 05 1.42 3. 23 . 82 1. 50 2. 49 
1. 37 1.81 3. 82 1. 85 2. 42 3. 09 
1.19 1, 28 1. 46 3. 30 3. 10 4.19 








Men’s clothing 








Paper and pulp 





pee i 








. 62 0. 

. 04 13 
1. 26 1.77 
1. 92 2. 61 
4.01 6. 15 








.48 
. 05 
3. 31 
. 84 
3. 90 


o.5 











. 58 0. 42 

. 08 . 09 12 

. 51 1. 09 1.00 
1.17 1. 60 1. 42 
1, 28 1.73 1.17 











Printing and publishing 





Book and job 


Newspapers 





0. 34 0. 40 

ake 13 
3. 01 3. 99 
3. 52 4. 52 
3. 69 5. 35 


16 
02 
55 
49 


ww, © 


0. 34 0. 49 0. 35 
. 02 . 03 -1l 
. 54 1.78 1. 40 
. 90 2. 30 1. 86 
1.82 1.51 2. 21 


1. 27 
1.77 
2. 53 | 





| 
1.11 | l 
31 
05 | 


to gon 


a 





Rubber boots and shoes 








Total separation._._..____. 
I ne Sets es tvs dba 


0. 34 0. 52 
. 08 . 30 
. 47 . 30 
. 89 1.12 

1.98 





0. 32 

. 33 
1. 68 
2. 33 
6. 07 


0. 64 0. 77 0. 48 
. 07 - 05 . 02 
. 45 3. 25 6.42 
1. 16 4.07 6. 92 
. 1.71 1. 20 








| 





Sawmills 


Slaughtering and meat 





packing heating apparatus 
0.85 0. 87 0. 78 0. 53 0. 50 0. 55 0. 35 0.51 
13 il . 24 - 15 15 -15 .07 . 03 
3.72 3. 54 3.71 10. 34 5. 85 12. 73 .40 80 
4.7 4.52 4.73 11.02 6. 50 13. 43 . 82 1, 34 
4.32 5. 75 6. 88 5. 56 6. 76 5.18 1. 64 2. 26 














Woolen and worsted 


goods 











0. 90 

-15 -12 
5. 17 2. 60 
6.42 3. 62 
3. 68 4.93 





0. 
9. 05 


9. 44 
5. 30 








47 | 7.7 


55 | 6. ¢ 


tubber t 


Machine to 


Radios and p! 


0.43 | 0.5 
. 05 | 

.79 |) 1 
]. 27 ] 
1. 53 l 


Steam and hot-water 
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OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, MARCH 1939 


URTHER significant improvement in placement results was reported 
by the United States Employment Service for the month of March. 
Vith over a quarter of a million placements, the Employment Service 
fices showed the widest seasonal gain for March in the history of the 
resent organization. For the fifth consecutive month the daily rate 
f placements exceeded by a wide margin the results for the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier. 

Widespread decline in the number of persons seeking jobs through 
he public employment offices was also reported. Current applications 
dropped slightly from the level of February and the active file fell to 
he lowest point in 14 months. 

The total of 253,645 complete placements reported for March 
epresented a gain of 43.2 percent above the level of March 1938 and 
elected one of the most widespread improvements in placement 
esults ever reported. Gains in placements occurred in every geo- 
raphic region in the country and in all but 4 of the 51 State or Terri- 
orial employment services. The great bulk of placements were made 
vith private employers, jobs filled in this field numbering 184,829, 
a rise of 22.8 percent in the daily rate from February and over 43 
percent above the results for March last year. More than half of 
these jobs were of regular duration. Greatest gains were reported 
lor men, who were placed in 93,133 private jobs, while women received 
1,696 private placements. Jobs in public employment filled through 
the offices numbered 68,816, practically all of which were filled by men. 

Greatest seasonal gains in both total and private placements were 
eported in the Mountain and Central States. In the Mountain and 
Vest North Central regions placements were one-third higher than 
n February, while in the West South Central and East North Central 
egions the rate of placements was over 20 percent above the level of 
he preceding month. Greatest gains from the results for the same 
period last year, however, were reported for the New England and 
pouth Atlantic geographic groups. The smallest seasonal gain in 
placements was reported in the East South Central region which also 
showed the smallest increase from last March. 
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Declining pressure for jobs was reflected in a stabilizatio: of 4, 
volume of current applications and a sharp drop in the nw 
registrants in the Employment Service active file. Applicati 
received from 1,238,239 job seekers in March, a slight decline from 4}, 
rate of February. Three-fifths of these applications were received 
from previously registered persons, the volume of new applicatio 
declining 13 percent from the level of February and 38 percent from 
the level of March 1938. The number of current applications receiya, 
from men was almost three times as great as the number receive, 
from women. 

Reflecting the decline in applications for work and the increase, 
placement opportunities, the active file dropped 4.7 percent {roy 
February to 6,745,899. This is the lowest total since January 1938 
Men represented 5,316,587 active registrants and women 1,429.32 

Unlike the betterment in placement opportunities, the decline jy 
applications received from job seekers was not general. Only {oy 
geographic areas showed decreases, while five registered gains in tly 
number of applications currently received. The greatest drop occurre 
in the Middle Atlantic States, where the volume of current application 
declined 16.3 percent from February. The greatest gains in current 
applications occurred in the New England and the Pacific groups, each 
of which increased more than 17 percent. When compared with) las 
year the Middle Atlantic States also showed the greatest drop, t! 





ber of 
Ss Were 

















{ie 
volume being 30 percent lower, while the Pacific States showed th 
greatest increase—a gain of over 31 percent. 

Declines from February in the number of active registrants seeking 
work at the end of the month, however, were more general, only on 
geographic group—the Pacific States, where a gain of 0.8 percent 
occurred—not being included. Greatest declines both from last month 
and last year were reported in New England. In six of the nine 
geographic areas, however, the active file was higher this year thin 
last and in seven of the areas it was higher this year than 2 years ago 

In addition to complete placements, the 1,659 offices and 2,713 
itinerant points of the Employment Service reported 37,430 supple- 
mental placements and received 11, 535,933 visits from applicants and 
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A total of 180,955 solicitations to prospective employers 


ore made during March, 16.2 percent above the daily rate of February 
\d 65.8 percent more than in March 1938. 


ABLE l. 


Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1939 





Activity 


Percent of change from— 





February 
1939 ! 


March 
1938 


March 
1937 





otal applications 

New applications © oo eee wen cece wn ee cee cece secncces 
Renewals 

otal placements wecwe meee weno eeecec cece cen ecccccececess 
SEE... pttitihescbseedegaceecae STE Ae TRe 
Public. ....------------------ teen ene wreeen nnn nen- 

ctive file (end of month) 





1, 238, 239 
500, 280 
737, 959 
253, 645 
184, 829 

68, 816 

6, 745, 899 





—0.7 
—13.0 
+9.9 
+17.5 
+22. 8 
+-5.3 
—4.7 








+80. 
+77 

+82. 

—13.8 
—4.6 
—31.6 
+22. 8 


2 
.f 
5 





\djusted for number of working days in month. 


Placements of veterans showed sharper seasonal gains but smaller 
ncreases from the level of last year both in private jobs and in public 
mployment than were true for applicants as a whole. The 11,720 
reteran placements showed an increase of nearly 20 percent from 
ebruary but were only 17.3 percent above the level of March 1938. 
‘uwrrent applications for jobs received from veterans increased during 
farch to 76,490, only 14,211 of which represented new applicants, 


nowever. 


ctively registered at employment offices. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, March 1939 


At the end of the month 360,650 war veterans were 





Activity 





Percent of change from— 





March 
1938 


March 
1937 





ee e cwusenenbanaca 
New applications , 
ne od Leen ss peadbbeceesdancees 
otal placements 


, era 
ctive file (end of month) 











—39. 2 
—71.1 
—18.7 
+17.3 
+17.9 
+16. 4 
—13.5 





+-76. 3 
+23. 6 
+95. 2 
—37.9 
— 29.0 
—46.9 
+15. 6 





' Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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TOTAL 


TaBLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1°) 


















Division and | 
State 



































| Total 




















Placements 














Private 
| Field 
Per- > visits 
cent of| Reg- |! _ 
Num-|change| ular 
ber | from |(over 1 
| Febru-} month) 
ary ! 
| | 








Applications 





Total 





Active | 
file, | 
Mar. 31, | 
1939 | 


New | 





























New England. .--_| 
Maine pisamnanin thee ceils 














Vermont...___- 

















Massachusetts__| 
Rhode Island_. 
Connecticut_-- 


Middle Atlantic__| 
New York.___- 
New Jersey__.__| 
Pennsylvania - _| 

E. N. Central. .__| 












































M oy a 
Wisconsin... _- 


W.N. Central___. 
Minnesota____- 
iets 
Missouri 


North Dakota... 





















































| 


South Dakota__| 
Nebraska______- 
Kansas 


South Atlantic_-__| 
Delaware. I 
Maryland_____- 
Dist. of Col 
Virginia _._____- 
West Virginia. 
North Carolina._| 
South Carolina. 
Georgia 
Florida.._...._-. 


E. S. Central 
Kentucky...___ 
Tennessee. -____- 















































































































































W. &. Central___-_!| 
Arkansas__...__ 
Louisiana______- 
Oklahoma...__. 
Texas 
























































} 
































rie 
mares. 










































































Washington. __- 
SS 
California... __. 


i rs 
Hawaii 












































United States_-__- (22 58, 645 

















cadets | 32) 761) 05; 354| 

















1184, 829 
11, 315| 9, 176 
1,369} 1,109 
1,477} 1,316) 
887) 614) 
3,015| 2,363 
972 684) 
3,593) 3,090 
32, 600| 26, 203) 
_| 16, 157] 12, 216 
7,013] 6,168 
9,430} 7,819) 
43, 517 37, 278| 
10, 530) 8, 631 
7,341) 6, 986) 
11, 194) 10, 844) 
8,435) 6,333 

. 017| 4, 484 
| 24,808] 18, 223 
4,022) 3,307 
6,959! 5, 366 
5,743) 4,410 
1,453) 1, 291 
1,240) 1,005 
2,986} 1,323 
2,405 1, 521| 
38, 954) 21, 009) 
1,087} 713) 
3,588) 2, 221) 
3,002! 2. 693 
6,391) 2,731) 
3,316) 2,412) 
9, 576) 4, 960! 
3,161) 1, 140) 
7,637| 3,690) 
+203 449) 
15, 157 poet 
2,223 1, 240 
5,067| 3,311) 
4, , 226) 2, 477) 
3, 641 700} 
| 49, 57%! 37, 392! 
5,098| 3, 652 
7, 715 5, 671 
4,004} 2,715 
10, 793| 7, 279| 
1,818 804| 
1,555| 1, 148) 
617 343) 
2,558| 2,127 
1,121 702 
1,411} 1,003 
754 417 

| 959 735 
26, 240} 20, 232 
2,938} 2, 482 
4,173| 2,897 
19, 129) 14, 853 
232 57 
453 192 





























| 
| 


|1,238, 239) 500 5 


78, 8, 2631 
11, 971 

6, 832 

3, 644 
29, 940 
10, 509) 
15, 367) 


262, 594 
01, 894 
56, 285) 

114, 415 

229, 096 
72, 612 
37, 528 
33, 596) 
59, 609) 
25, 751 


105, 005 
18, 339 
20, 779 
30, 052 

4, 818 
3, 758 
10, 523 
16, 736 


162, 756! 
2723 
21.079 
9 679 
23, 839 
24 824) 





25, 989) 
12, 905) 
28, 397) 
13, 321!) 
72, 919} 
19, 631) 
20, 
17, 


302) 
104) 
15, 882) 


101, 177] 
9, 866 
18, 


21 


416 
, 602 
51, 293 


54, 753| 
4, 789) 
5, 339 
3, 122 

16, 679 
4, 458 
§, 791 

11,017 
2, 558 

169, 065 
13, 147 
12, 405 

143, 513 


916 


+23) 92, 907/68, 816 180, 955) 
+12 5, 833} 2, 137 8, 152! 
+17 793} 260) 1,020 
—16 817 161| 1,305 
+10) 394) 273) | 376 
454} 1,606) 652) 1,97 
+2 402} 288) 958 
+21} 1,821) 503) 2,521 
| | 
+15} 15,134] 6,397| 32, 712 
—4/ 6,403) 3,941) 6, 435 
+68) 3,754 845) 12, 571 
+21) 4,977) 1,611| 13, 706| 
+25} 19,408! 6,239) 34, 738| 
+53| 4,244! 1,899] 10, 280 
27; 4,031| 355! 4, 603) 
+5| 4,760) 350] 6,298 
+32| 3,708] 2,102| 9,672 
+23) 2, 665) 1, 533] 3, 885 
+31} 9,297] 6,585| 21, 971 
+15} 1,935) (715) 7.245 
+26] 2,372] 1,593] 4, 299 
2,561| 1,333| 4,637 
+32 726| 162! 1,041) 
+21 444, 235) 721 
+29 621} 1, 663} 2,171! 
+34| 638 1, 857 
+25] 11, 908/17, 945} 18, 687) 
+30] 402| | 374 342 
+20} 1,329] 1,367| 2,142 
+1} 1,286] 309) 501 
+32! 1,812] 3,660] 2,379! 
+7| 1,424] 904) 2,359] 
+24| 2) 503] 4,616] 2, 850 
420 668| 2,021! 1,154) 
+56| 2,230) 3,947| 6, 187 
+203 254| 747 773 
+2| 5,073] 7,369] 8, 152! 
+26) 610} 983) 1,025 
+18] 2,106] 1,756| 3.358) 
—25| 1,871) 1,749] 2.342 
+40 486| 2,881] 1,427 
+29] 12, 296/12, 186) 30,034 
+94 967| 1, 446| 2, 160 
425] 3,322] 2.044) 4.358] 
+76 734 280 2, 596) 
+20} 7,273] 7,407} 20, 920 
+38} 3,616) 3,514) 9, 211! 
+84) 497| 1,014] 1,516 
+52) 597| 407] 1,182 
+28) 173| 274 464 
464) 883| 431) 1,948 
+44 492} 419] 1,316 
46 458| 408) 823 
—23 182} 337] 1,022 
+39 334) 224) 940 
+22} 10,238! 6,008] 17,053 
+109} 1,419) 456] 3,078 
4-54 2,256] 1,276) 2,149 
+10| 6,563) 4,276) 11,826 
+16 21; 175 93 
+6 83} 261 152 




















1, 695 














, 280 6, 745, 899, ll, 
31, 4! 53 | 451. 230 
2, 481) 38, 377 
L, 710} 28, 589 . 
994; 17,883 
16, 279| 247, 503 
5,008} 33,539 
4.981; 85,339) 12% 
13, sedi. on, 4023, 28 
49,430) 525, 533)2 1,828 
26, 589| 254. 064 43) 
35, 185) 871, 805) 1. 0: 
85, 984] 1, 427, 67/1, 681, : 
29, 575) 412,201) 689.5 
12, 792) 195,201' 2 
15,163) 297,629) 1 
20,172} 359,092) 42 
8,282} 163,554! 167 
42,628} 651,009/1, 011 
7,278) 201,106 2 
7,344) 103,349) 21) 
15,423] 169,845) 22 
1, 640 31, 634 3f 
1, 358 35, 276 25 
3, 471 50, 986 8] 
6, 114| 58,813) 1 
64,314) 730, 186 1, 24 
1,070} 13,601 2 
5, 920 72,068) 14¢ 
3, 993} 43, 677 & 
10, 013) 51, 050 167 
6, 215) 103,821; 18 
11, 286} 120,738) 25¢ 
5, 005) 114,191) 12 
13,172| 176,471 lf 
7,642) 34, 569 89 
33, 852| 455,438) 5 
12,650; 118, 251 118 
7,342} 129,990) 18 
6, 911 140, 831 lf 
6, 949 66,366) 102 
49,607) 534, 2381, 109, 1 
5,169| 77, 783) l 
8,672) 132,813) 16 
9,979} 70,965) 2 
25, 787| 252,677) 62 
18,155} 228,633) 424 
1,363) 32,211) 37 
1, 967) 22. 064; R 
1,132) 13,968] 2 
5,353| 75, 109) 14! 
1,633} 31,799) 28 
3, 285 25,525; 41 
2,566) 23, 036) 46 
856 4, 921 19 
61,095; 605, 227/1, 465 
7,300} 113,732} 189 
4, 585 72,067} 154 
49,210; 419, 428/1, 122 
453 2,977 \( 
1, 535 7, 882 4 




















1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 


1 Estimated. 
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Tape 3-—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1939—Continued 

























































































































] 
MEN 
a ie Placements Applications 
Private New 
| ; Active 
F pivision and State Per- | Per. file, Mar. 
Total 0 > of -—~3 Public | Total | cent of 31, 1939 
% Num.- | change ar l as | change | 
ns ber from | (over 1 Number “trom | 
" Febru- | month) | Febru- | 
ary! ary ! 
| 
~HEB rnited States...-......| 161,022 | 93, 133 | +27 | 42,904 67, 889 | 910, 393 | 334,395 | —14 | 5, 316, 587 
New England-.-- 6, 331 | 4, 294 | +6 | 2,751] 2.037 | 52,495 | 18,282/ +413 | 324,379 
fn = Maine-- 774 515 | +12 354 259 9, 263 1,697 | +19] 31,010 
- New Hampshire 1, 024 873 | —23| 6510 151} 4,969] 1,104) +18] 22,103 
a Vermont...---- 582 310 | —6| 200 272 2, 721 697 +12 14, 319 
"9 4 Massachusetts . 1, 624 983 | +16 | 640 641 19, 152 9, 326 +17 177, 002 
r all Rhode Island_.- 441 223 | —6 | 138 218 6, 039 2, 507 | +8 | 19, 182 
onl Connecticut - - . 1, 886 | 1,390 | +30 | 909 | 496 | 10,351 2,951 | +1/ 60,763 
' | | ' 
. Middle Atlantic.......| 15,604 | 9,332 | +9 | 5,934 | 6,272 | 185,099 | 69,402 | —28 | 1,251,767 
cl onli New York......- 8,212 | 4,368 —14| 2,555 | 3,844 | 60,271 | 31,108 —33 | 366,893 
| 2,22 New Jersey..---- 2,780 | 1,939| +89 | 1, 443 841 | 38,732 | 16, 208 —37 | 183,893 
4 Pennsylvania_-__- 4,612 | 3,025 | +21] 1,936] 1,587 | 86,096 | 22,086) —11 | 700, 981 
44 | 
* Fast North Central....| 22,005 | 15,989 | +31 | 8,153 6,016 | 169,147 | 57,617 —15 | 1, 184, 482 
8 Ohio * Xe 5,300 | 3,424 +69 | 1,700 | 1,876 | 55,187 | 20,620} -—26| 346,232 
6 0 » F 893 2, 635 + 31 | A 418 258 25, 652 7, 964 | —Q | 158, SRR 
72 Illinois....--- ; 5,523 | 5,199 +12 | 2,161 324 | 23,090 | 9,835 +8 | 245,899 
S6; 1M Michigan - --- 4.960 | 2,876 +36 |} 1,778 2,084 | 46,841 13, 624 —17 298, 961 
: Wisconsin 3,329 | 1,855 +32 | 1,096 | 1,474] 18,377 5, 57 —§ 134, 802 
West North Central _- 15, 234 8, 75 +32 4, 046 6, 480 77, 859 28, 400 —10 527, 387 
_ Minnesota... ..--- 2,093 | 1.403 +10 | 775 690 | 12,528 4, 549 —9| 162,139 
o4 a 4, 238 2, 680 +25 |} 1,177 1,558 | 15, 280 4,781 +6 | 82,110 
rt Missouri-._ - - . 3,358 | 2,030 +68 | 1,021 1,328 | 21, 200 9, 952 25 | 136,719 
7 North Dakota 795 642 +15 388 153 3,683 | 1,054 +38 | 25, 842 
South Dakota_ - --_| 735 504 +16 | 224 231 2, 920 | 905 +-24 28, 389 
Nebraska..........| 2,375 734 +34 | 249 | 1,641 | 8,367 | 2,332 1 | 42, 106 
Pe reicccace 1,640; 761 +56 | 212 879 | 13,881 4, 827 | 5 | 50, O82 
South Atlantic. _.__- 29, 121 | 11, 304 +40 | 6,056 | 17,817 | 121,693 | 43, 542 5 | 552,547 
Delaware. -_..._- _ 643 274 | +97 | 192 369 | 1,795 580 —33 9, 791 
Maryland.........| 2,664 | 1,207; +24 S11 | 1,367 | 15,919) 3,710 —14 56, 548 
District of Colum- | 
& ns ae | 1,031} +24] 444] 301] 5,844 | 2,336 9 30, 097 
2 Virginia............ | 5,127) 1,477 +26} 1,007 | 3,650 | 18,109 7, 132 2| 38,370 
West Virginia_.___. | 1,996] 1,099 +15 653 897 | 21,402; 4,768 +21 | 90, 568 
North Carolina....| 7, 205 2, 620 +40 1,093 | 4,585 | 18,149 | 7,450 —9g 79, 705 
, South Carolina_...| 2,653 652 +18 | 328 2,001; 9,755 | 3,193 —10 89, 924 
~ lie | 6,512 | 2,609 +83 | 1,407 | 3,903 | 19,844] 8,315 | 13 129, 931 
_, saree 989 | 245 +188 | 121 744 | 10,876 6, 058 | +-8 27, 613 
East South Central_.._| 11,358 | 4, 023 - 3 | 2,517 | 7,335 | §8,385 | 24,945/| —13 369, 160 
Kentucky......._- | 1,446 479 +-22 | 240 967 | 15,543 | 9,646 —15 96, 608 
al Tennessee........ 3,202 | 1,446 +14) 77 1,756 | 15,758 | 4,947) —13 102, 172 
“+ Alabama........__- 3,360 | 1,621 —27 | 1,214] 1,739] 13,463 | 4,879 i) 113, 093 
: Mississippi... ____ | 8,350 | 477 | +77) 289 | 2,873 | 13,621 | 5,473 —13 57, 287 
- § West South Central.._.| 35,876 | 23,746 | +31 | 5,619 | 12,130 | 79,051 | 37, 008 —11 440, 931 
: Arkansas..........| 3,928 | 2,489 | +4111 307 | 1,439 8, 130 4,173 | —2 67, 610 
Louisiana..........| 5,830 | 3,801 +41 | 1,987 | 2,029 14, 265 6, 223 —12 110, 08 
Oklahoma... _- 2,656 | 1,371 | +197 | | 220] 1.285 | 17,733 | 7,893 | —23 60, 776 
Texas..............] 23,462 | 16,085 +17 | 3,105 | 7,377 38,923 18,719 —8 202, 517 
i Mountain..............| 7,446 | 4,002 +57 | 1,918 | 3,444] 44,796 | 13,587 | +O 194, 825 
Montana.......__. | 1,501 516 | +102 317 985 4, 199 1,049 | +16 27, 806 
ae | 1,033 631 +94 268 402 4, 381 1, 397 | —5 19, 834 
Wyoming._....._.- 455 184 +14 104 271 2, 525 812; -8 11, 939 
; Colorado..........- 1,589 | 1,175 +76 410 414 13,055 | 3,860| —22 62, 385 
New Mexico._.____ 803 386 | +104 288 417 3,650 | 1, 246 | —4 26, 975 
4) a 843 439 +6 211 404} 5,658| 2,674) +21 21, 893 
i inthesncascece 493 163 —16 75 330 | 9,197 1,898 | +60! 19,670 
ear 729 508 +53 245 221 2, 131 651; —4)| 4, 323 
$4 i ae 17,447 | 11, 524 +34] 5,852 5,923 | 119,512 | 39,846 —9 | 461,700 
1 @ Washington..______ 2,208 | 1,771} +158] 1,005 437 9, 636 4, 982 —9 | 99,389 
oa EEL. cacconccs 3,656 | 2,387 +68 | 1,904 1,269 9, 879 3,422; —17} 59, 262 
7 California.......___ 11,583 | 7,366 +14 | 2,943} 4,217 | 99,997 | 31,442 —8 | 303,049 
a "ae 220 45 +41 15 175 849 407 +19 | 2, 693 
MTEL sds cnecceese- 3380 | 120 +2/ 43) = 260} 1,507 | 1,359) +25] 6,716 
—— | | 




















' Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1939—< 
WOMEN 




















Division and State 















United States__.....-- 





New England_.- 
Maine... -__-_- . 
New Hampshire... 
_ _=aaaeees 
Massachusetts ..._- 
Rhode Island.-....-_- ie 
ca 







Middle Atlantic. as Pr 
7: (a . = 
RNY SE cicaded othe ehoowints 
Pennsylvania....- 












East North Central-_-____- 
i eee 
RIEL ee 
a 

Michigan.... ---- 

Wisconsin _-._-_--- 





West North Central.___- 
Minnesota.......-.--- 
ee 
Se 
North Dakota-__--- 
South Dakota-_-.- 
Nebraska..._----- 


South Atlantic. -._____-_- + 
TER SF I TE 
Maryland. 


in RE. aT AT 
West Virginia._...._-- adie 
North Carolina..._.......-- 
Semin OCarounme.............. 
EES PTT 4 
in aaa. cb cam ain 

















East South Central...___-- 
 ” , oe ©: 
TW ctduesesennw ae ; 
Beppe. ........- : 














West South Central__--- 
Arkansas... ee 
Oe ee 
ee oS 
_ ESS 5 SR Eee 


, ee eee 


















7a 
New ee 



























Placements 





Applications 





Total 


Private 





Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent of 
change 

from 
Febru- 

ary! 


Regu- 
lar 
(over 1 
month) 


Total 


Num- 


New 





92, 623 








District of Columbia__.____ 


Mississippi_.___--- ORES Ryeats 





4, 982 
595 
453 
305 

1, 391 

1, 707 


16, 996 


2, 371 
1, 125 


3, 799 





159 
952 
316 
564 
254 
227 


8, 708 
711 
510 

7, 487 


12 
72 


_ +19 


+18 
+22 

+3 
+34 
+31 

+6 
+14 


+18 

+2 
+60 
+21 


+21 








327, 846 











5, 852 






25, 768 
2, 708 
1, 863 

923 

10, 788 
4, 470 
5, 016 


77, 495 
31, 623 
17, 553 
28, 319 


59, 949 
17, 425 
11, 876 
10, 506 
12, 768 
7, 374 


27, 146 
5, 811 
5, 499 
8, 852 
1, 135 

&38 
2, 156 
2, 855 


41, 063 
928 

5, 160 
3, 835 
5, 730 
3, 422 
7, 840 
3, 150 
8, 553 
2, 445 


14, 534 
4, 088 
4, 544 
3, 641 
2, 261 


22, 126 








165, 885 


13, 171 
784 
606 
297 

» 953 


, 030 
41, 802 


322 
, 381 
13, 099 


28, 367 
8, 955 
4, 828 
5, 328 
6, 548 
2 


2, 729 
2, 563 
5, 471 
586 
453 
1, 139 


20, 772 
490 

2, 210 
1, 657 
2, 881 
1, 447 
3, 836 
1, 810 
4, 857 


8, 907 
3, 004 
2, 395 
2, 032 
1, 476 


12, 599 
996 


2, 449 
2, 086 
7, 068 


1, 493 
387 
611 
668 
205 


21, 249 
2, 318 
1, 163 

17, 768 

46 





Per- 
cent of 
chang: 

from 
Febru- 

ary | 


ntinued 



































—19 | 2, 
—16 |} 4,54 
—11 

—Q hr 
+13 | 8 
+5 | 143,57 
+32 14, 349 
on 39 12, 809 
+4 116, 019 
—1| 3 








1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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raBLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, March 1939 
VETERANS 





Placements Applications 





New 
| Active 


a file 


Private 





ision and State Per- | Mar. 31. 


| 
i 
| Pablic | | Total | | cent of 1939 
Num.- | change | 
ber from 
Febru- 
ary ! 








=F | 





New Bagel vnrene-~+0-> 56 | 474 | B40 +15 
Maine. -2---] ‘ | 1,068 | - 
Now Hampshire. ; | | 495 | = 
Vermont 9 | f 125 —21 
Massachusetts... -.----| 36 | ‘ 965 : 430 
Rhode Island 5 | 230 | | _8 
Connecticut | 591 | +12 | 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey..-.-.-.-- 
Pennsylvania... 


004 | —15 | 
697 | 7: —27 
680 377 | —29 
717| +6 | 


OD 


East North Central_- 871| 2 —19 
874 
5A8 
794 
410 


Ee pena seede 
0  — 
Michigan......-.. tes a 
Wisconsin 


' West North Central 
, I, 
RE es a : 
Missouri_- placate 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
lS 
| all 





South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia... 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina__.____. 
0 6 ES ID 
Florida 


East South Central 
BEE a ccceccccccen! 
Tennessee 
Alabama......._..- 
Mississippi 


Louisiana _. 
Oklahoma 


New Mexico 





Nevada 
— Se , 
Washington +198 
+102 
+14 


. 0 
Hawaii —29 


Hee ne oon 




















' Adjusted for number of working days in month. 





Building Operations 


PPPObs, 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1939! 


RESIDENTIAL construction activity, as measured by the value of 
building permits issued, continued to show marked gains, the increagsp 
in March 1939 from March 1938 amounting to 69.6 percént. Th» 
increase in residential construction occurred in all sections of thy 
country. Six of the nine geographic divisions, the Middle Atlantic 
East North Central, South Atlantic, West South Central, Mountaiy. 
and Pacific, showed gains of more than 50 percent. Increases were also 
reported in other types of construction during March 1939 when com. 
pared with March a yearago. An increase of 31.4 percent occurred 
in new nonresidential construction, and additions, alterations, an( 
repairs to existing structures showed a gain of 10.5 percent. Total 
building construction increased 44.4 percent. 

There was an increase of 18.5 percent in the permit valuation for all 
types of building construction comparing March with February 
Permit valuations for new residential buildings showed an increase o/ 
10.0 percent, while there was a gain of 40.1 percent in indicated ev- 
penditures for new nonresidential buildings and of 17.1 percent i 
permit valuations for additions, alterations, and repairs. 



















Comparison of March 1939 with February 1939 and March 1938 


A summary of building construction in 2,131 identical cities in 
March 1939, February 1939, and March 1938 is given in table 1. 










TasieE 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 2,131 Identical Cities, March 1938, 
February and March 1939 








Bumber of buildings 





Permit valuatio! 








Percent of Percent of 
Class of construction change from— change fro 
















1989 Febru- 1939 Febru- | ,,., 
March : Ma 

ary | 1938 ae 

1939 1939 

































PR ee ee ee 61,613 | +65.2 | +8.6 } $175,398, 282 | +18. 5 
Se ley a apa a 18, 277 | +62.4 | +49.7 95, 288, 407 | +10. ' 
pS Ee eee 10, 331 | +84.5 |} +6.9 50, 357, 102 | +40. 1 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. -........-- 33,005 | +61. 4 —5.4 29, 752, 773 | +17. 1 


























— 






1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamp)«! 
entitled “Building Construction, March 1939,”’ copies of which wil! be furnished upon request. 
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A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and the 
;umber of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,131 identical 
ities, having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for 
farch 1939, compared with February 1939 and March 1938. 


‘spLE 2.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 2,131 Identical Cities, March 1938, February and March 1939 





| 


| Permit valuation of house- | Number of families pro- 
keeping dwellings vided for in new dwellings 





Type of dwelling Percent of Percent of 
yi _ change from— change from— 








| March 1939 . 
Febru- March Febru- 


March 
ary ‘ ary ‘ 
1939 | 1938 1939 | 1938 





$94, 437, 695 +9.7 | +69.9 25, 685 +4. 6 | +72. 8 


67, 088, 285 6 | +49.0] 16,894 
3, 372, 831 | +62.7 | +10.0 1, 305 
23, 976, 579 .2|4+219.7] 7,486 | 




















| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
> : Includes multifamily dwellings with stores, 


Construction During First 3 Months, 1938 and 1939 


Cumulative totals for the first 3 months of 1939 compared with the 
ame months of the preceding year are shown in table 3. The data 
are based on reports received from cities having a population of 1,000 
and over. 


‘sBLE 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 3 Months of 1938 and of 
1939, by Class of Construction 





Permit valuation of building construction, first 
3 months of— 





Class of construction —— 


1939 ‘ Percent of 
“i: F change 


li construction aie $479, 812, 669 $401, 081, 410 | 


254, 254, 433 189, 191, 905 
145, 898, 106 136, 596, 096 
79, 660, 130 75, 293, 409 














Table 4 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 
ind number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popu- 
ation of 1,000 and over for the first 3 months of 1938 and 1939. 


141510—39——-13 
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TaBie 4.—Permit Valuation and Number of Family-Dwelling Units, First 
of 1938 and of 1939, by Type of Dwelling 


















Type of dwelling 


Permit valuation of housekeeping 
dwellings 


for 





First 3 months of— 





1939 


1938 


Per- 
cent of 
change 


First 3 months of 





1939 





1-family 
2-family! 
Multifamily * 





parka R ER i sas ee oid 

















$251, 489, 613 | $188, 142,252 | +33.7 71, 295 
148, 467, 010 97, 227,902 | +52.7 38, 097 
7, 475, 016 7,794,940 |} —4.1 2, 932 
95, 547, 587 83, 119, 410 | +15.0 30, 266 





1938 












1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, March 1939 


Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building 
in March 1939 compared with February 1939 and March 1938, by 
size of city and by class of construction. 


const! 


TaBLe 5.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, by Size of City, March 1939, 
February and March 1939 


a 
Number of families pr 











Size of city 


Number 
of 
cities 


Total construction 





New residential ! 





Permit 
valuation, 
March 1939 


Percent of change 





from— 
Febru- March 
A 1938 
1939 


Permit 
valuation, 
March 1939 













500,000 and over 










All reporting cities 


Percent 
fy 


Months 

































etlor 


) 






100,000 and under 500,000_____ 
50,000 and under 100,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000______- 
5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000 
1,000 and under 2,500 





























2, 131 }$175, 398,282 | +18.5 +44. 4 | $95, 288, 407 
14 | 57, 455, 867 —13.8 | +51.4 ] 36,021, 122 

79 | 36,266,329 | +22.9) +26.8] 21, 409, 881 

95 17, 221, 812 +39.8 | +48.2 7, 031, 003 
165 15, 492,666 | +36.2] +46.0 7, 253, 513 
447 | 25, 147, 547 +59.0 | +45.3 11, 220, 955 
389 11, 979, 315 +77.3 +-52. 2 6, 224, 329 
464 8, 477, 802 | +114. 4 +67. 5 4, 032, 236 
478 3, 356, 944 | +112.7 +38. 0 2, 095, 368 


+64. 2 
+106. 9 


+27.7 























Size of city 


New nonresidential 


buildings 


Additions, alterations, and 


repairs 





Percent of change 










Permit from— Permit 
ven, —— 
arc are 
1939 F — March 1939 
1939 1938 


Percent of change 





from— 
— March 
y 1938 
1939 















$50, 357, 102 





+40. 1 





+31. 4 














12, 173, 293 | +77.8 
, 225,166 | —25.4 
5, 967,412 | +55.2 
5, 526, 261 +6.7 
9, 701,469 | +95.1 
4,102,223 | +094.4 
3, 752, 435 | +168. 8 
908,843 | +71.8 























$29, 752, 773 





+17.1 


+10. 5 | 60,695 


























(}) 9, 261, 452 
—13.0 | 6,631, 282 
+50.5 | 4, 223, 397 
+65.7 | 2,712, 892 
+79.6 | 4,225, 123 
+87.4 | 1,652,763 

+252. 0 693, 131 
+21.8 352, 733 

















+1.6 
+3.1 
+46. 4 
+-57.2 
+15. 9 
+92. 8 
+13.7 
+173. 1 











+3. 6 
—6.3 
+39. 0 

+8. 7 
+24. 5 
+30. 3 
+38. 2 
+62. 2 

















1 Decrease less than }4 of 1 percent. 
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The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,131 
‘Jentical cities reporting for February and March 1939, together with 
the number of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by 
ize of city, is given in table 6. 


Taste 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 2,131 Identical Cities, by Size of City, February and March 1939 


—_— 








Permit valuation of house- 
keeping dwellings 


Number of families provided for in— 








f city 1-family 2-family |Multifamily 


All types dwellings | dwellings! | dwellings ? 


Percent 
of 


change | yrar.| Feb. | Mar.| Feb. | Mar | Feb. | Mar.| Feb. 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


March February 
1939 1939 


























4ll reporting cities .|$94, 437, 695}$86, 118, 818] +9. 7]25, 685)24, 551]16, 894)10, 390] 1,305) 762) 7, 486]13, 399 
a 000 and over oecee 35, 944, 772 50, 462, 638 — 28.8 9, 709) 14, 350 4, 743 2, 814 396 198 “4,570 11, 338 
lor 100,000 and under 
+ ere 21, 405, 381| 11, 960, 684] +79.0] 5,635| 3,374] 3,379] 2,266] 284] 200) 1,972] 908 
Shy 50,000 and under 


“ es -| 6,531,003) 5,375,091; +21. 5] 1,774)1, 578) 1,388 861 190 102 198 615 














































5,000 and under 
5(),000...-----------| 7,231,751} 4,463,394) -+62.0) 2,065) 1,244) 1,685) 9045 120} 63 260 236 

10,000 and under 
193 95,000 .....-..-----| 11,073,855) 7,200,932) 4-53. 8] 3,091) 2,045] 2,694) 1,761 157| 109; 240 175 
5,000 and under 10,000.| 6, 181,329) 3,788,506) -+63.2) 1,755) 1,083) 1, 499 960 94 50| 162 73 
9 «and under 5,000 4,017, 236) 1,948,252; +106. 2] 1, 098 589 996; §31| 40] 23} 62) 35 
1,000 and under 2,500_| 2,052, 368 919, 321) +123. 2 556 288 aa - 24) 17} 22) 19 





| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores, 
! Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 



















The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
‘received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,131 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where 
ithe State departments of labor collect and forward the information 
ito the Bureau. The permit valuations shown in this report are esti- 
mates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to build. 
No land costs are included. Only building projects within the cor- 
porate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the Bureau’s 
‘tabulation. The data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show, in addition to private and municipal construction, the value of 
buildings for which contracts were awarded by the Federal and State 
Governments in the cities included in the report. For March 1939 
‘the value of these buildings amounted to $12,694,000, for February 
‘1939 to $18,028,000, and for March 1938 to $6,809,000. 


Construction from Public Funds 









a “@ The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
8 peurng March 1939, February 1939, and March 1938 on construction 
63," HM projects financed wholly or partially from various Federal funds is 


shown in table 7. 
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Taste 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on P,,;, 
Financed from Federal Funds, February and March 1939 and March 


oO 
i > * 





Contracts awarded and force-ace 
started 
Federal agency 


March 1939 February 19397) \ 





Total $1 35, 055, 691 


5, 17 6, SO7 
Non-Federal: 
> RS Se eee ee ee 
OE en 2, 273, 624 | 
5 W.A.A.- A . , 886 986 | 
Federal projects under The Works Progr: sm. | 558 4 6, 474, 403 ET 
Regular Federal appropriations ‘ sales 40, 556, | 72, 278, 036 R 
U.8. Housing Authority_._.__._- coats c= 4, 975, 546 1, 254, 684 ' F br 


711, 061 


rome f 
Public Works Administration: quotes past =| 
_ 
| 





| Preliminary, subject to revision. n Cf 
2 Revised. er 
3 No data until July 1938. aver 


: ieai ; repo 
The value of public-building and highway construction award fi jo0 
< c « elect 


financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reporte/ for { 
by the various State governments for March 1939, February 
and March 1938 is shown in the following statement: 


cont 


qual 
Highwa 

Public buildings constr char 
March 1939___ _ $1, 684, 325 $993, 02] 
February 1939_ _ - : 898, 875 1, 686, 685 
March 1938__-_ Led 2, 210, 640 4, 142, 219 


In 0 
sales 


ther 


RE’ 
Mar 
eTou 
noe 
T 
avel 
Stoo 
mon 
for ¢ 
tabl 
T 
the 
24.6 
101. 





Retail Prices 


ennnee 


SUMMARY OF FOOD, ELECTRICITY, AND GAS 
PRICES 


RETAIL costs of food for 51 cities combined declined slightly between 
February and March 1939, due principally to continued reductions 
in costs of dairy products and eggs, and a drop of 4.8 percent in the 
average price of potatoes. Decreases in the all-foods index were 
reported for 36 of the 51 cities. Reductions in residential rates for 
electricity between December 1938 and March 1939 were reported 
for two cities and lower costs for another city resulted from the dis- 
continuation of a city sales tax. Changes in costs of gas during the 
quarter were reported for residential customers in four cities. Rate 
changes occurred in two citles—one an advance and one a reduction. 
‘In one city costs were lowered by the discontinuation of a city 
sales tax, and in one the heating value of gas was lowered slightly 
thereby increasing the cost to the consumer. 


POPP OP OR: 


FOOD PRICES IN MARCH 1939 


RETAIL costs of food declined 0.5 percent between February and 
March with lower costs reported for six of the eight major commodity 
groups. Meats advanced slightly and fruits and vegetables showed 
no change. 

The all-foods index for March was 76.4 percent of the 1923-25 
average. It was 2.7 percent lower than in March 1938 when the index 
stood at 78.6. The six commodity groups which decreased during the 
month also showed lower costs for the year, ranging from 0.6 percent 
for eggs to 8.5 percent for fats and oils. Meats and fruits and vege- 
tables advanced 0.7 percent and 4.3 percent, respectively. 

The March index for all foods was 27.9 percent above the level of 
the corresponding month of 1933 when the index was 59.8. It was 


24.6 percent below the level of March 1929 when the index stood at 
101.4, 
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Details by Commodity Groups 





The cost of cereals and bakery products declined 0.2 percent t Ween 
February and March. Price decreases were reported for eac|. of th 
13 items in the group, the greatest of which were 1.3 percent {or com 
meal and 1.0 percent for soda crackers. Flour and white brea: DTices 
continued their downward movement with a decline of 0.1 perce, 
each. Decreases for the year amounted to 14.2 percent for flour and 
9.4 percent for white bread. 

Meat costs, with an increase of 0.2 percent, recorded an adyane 
for the third consecutive month. The March index for the groyp 















was 1.0 percent higher than in December 1938. The cost of beef rom por 
0.3 percent between February and March, due to price advances fy, Th 
four of the six cuts included in this subgroup. Rib roast and chyek id 
declined slightly. Veal cutlets dropped 1.1 percent. Prices fy 
fresh pork advanced 2.7 percent for chops and 3.1 percent for |oiy 
roast. All cured pork products, except whole ham, showed decreases 
ranging from 0.2 percent for strip bacon to 1.1 percent for slice 
bacon. The price of whole ham advanced slightly. Lamb cos 





declined 1.1 percent; roasting chickens showed an increase o 
percent; and canned salmon fell off 0.9 percent. 

The cost of dairy products dropped 1.8 percent and reacli 
lowest March level since 1934. Price decreases reported for al! ite: 
in the group ranged from 0.3 percent for evaporated milk to 4.6 per 
cent for butter. Lower prices for butter were reported for 4 
51 cities. The average price of fresh milk declined 0.7 percent 
reductions of 1 cent per quart in Cleveland, Rochester, and Sa 
Francisco. 

The decrease of 2.9 percent in the cost of eggs was considerably les 
than the usual seasonal decline. The price in March 1939 was 04 
percent below the level of March 1938. 

The index for fruits and vegetables for March showed no change 
for the month. The average cost for fresh items tended slightly 
upward, canned products showed no change, and dried items decreased 
slightly. An increase of 0.1 percent in the cost of fresh fruits ani 
vegetables reflected divergent price movements for items within the 
group. Advances of 4.5 percent were reported for onions and 10! 
percent for cabbage, while lettuce and green beans incresed 5.1 ant 
35.9 percent, respectively. On the other hand, potatoes, the mos 
important item in the group, declined 4.8 percent, and decreases ‘0! 
carrots, celery, and spinach ranged between 4.2 and 5.0 perce. 
Less change was reported in prices for fresh fruits. Apples adyancel 
2.5 percent and lemons 1.0 percent, while bananas and oranges welt 
slightly lower. Price changes for canned products were relatively 
unimportant, and the average cost of this sub-group showed no «hang 
in March as compared with February. The decrease of 0.5 percetl 
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yr dried fruits and vegetables reflected a decline of 2.1 percent in the 
rice of navy beans. 

The cost of beverages and chocolate declined 0.2 percent. Price 
ecreases Of 0.2 percent for coffee and 0.4 percent for tea more than 
* Com ii.o¢ the small increases reported for cocoa and chocolate. 

Prices 4 continuation of the downward trend in the cost of fats and oils 
mounted to 0.9 percent between February and March. Price 
ecreases reported for all items in the group ranged from 0.1 percent 
r mayonnaise to 1.8 percent for shortening in cartons. Lard 
ropped 1.4 percent and was 18.6 percent below the level of March 
03%. 

The cost of sugar and sweets declined 0.1 percent between February 
id March and a like decrease was reported in the price of sugar. 
ices of other items in the group also tended slightly downward. 
Indexes of retail costs of food for March and February 1939, 
wether with indexes for March 1938, 1933, and 1929, are shown in 
.fmgble 1. The accompanying chart shows the trend in the cost of all 
“Hoods and of each major commodity group for the period from Janu- 
ary 1929 to March 1939, inclusive. 
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Taste 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,’ by Commodity 
Groups, March and February 1939 and March 1938, 1933, and 1929 
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S ' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
in the = — purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
iL Ul reliminary. 


1 109 
1 and Prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities are combined with the use 
- mos{gef both consumption and population weights. Quantity weights for 
es forgmeech food include the average family consumption in each city, not 
rcent.{abaly of the food priced, but for groups of foods which are related in 
anceljgmnd and which seem to follow the same price trend. These weights 
; weregtte based on the cost of living study of 1917-19. Population weights 
tivelyuere averages of the population in 1920 and 1930 for each city, including 
hange djacent metropolitan areas and cities of over 50,000 in the same 
erceltifmeslon. 
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prices of 58 of the 84 foods included in the index were lower in 
than in February, 25 were higher, and 1 was unchanged. 
red with March 1938, 66 foods cost less, 17 cost more, and 1 
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Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
hown in table 2 for March and February 1939, and March 1938. 


—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, March and 
February 1939 and March 1938 
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TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, 
February 1939 and March 1938—Continued 











1939 
Article 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 

Fresh—Continued. Cents Cents te 
te ee buneh 5.3 5.6 ‘ 
Sy caduthaidhns -ccediiinparhon EAS -.---Stalk 7.9 8.3 . 
ES SC Ve | head 8.6 8.1 ; 
SI, ye aa a eee CF 4.1 4.0 

ee é Fc alia do- 2.3 2.4 : 
RRR EINES oh a. ES ee do__. 6.5 6.8 ‘ 
CE GE Rp SE Pe I. do... 4.2 4.1 

Canned: 3 
ES a eo No. 2% can_-. 16.7 216.7 
RS ete EN 20.3 220. 4 
Pineapple__._.___- Duthniictaticitbmatl ” .do.. 21.3 21.3 
ee ae = 86h 27.8 27.9 
Beans, green_.._.______- eas F : ae 10. 4 210.4 

*Beans with pork_..._..--- ees ~ y  & 7.3 27.2 
| eRe Sal ORS Cae a Sa No. 2 can... 11.4 411.4 
| ES ey ere ae : eae 13. 5 213. 
2 Se iar sontidiadd ee 8.5 8. 
Tomato soup.........--- een ...-10%4-0z. can. 7.4 7.4 

Dried: 
ea Seen pound 14.9 14.8 9 
aE ea do 9.1 9.1 ; 
» »° 3 aro 15-0z. package__ 9.4 9.4 
OS REE ae eee on 7.8 
RIO RE..ie ae S Sae Sl 9.0 8.9 
| IT ST a TE are ae. « 5.8 5.9 { 

Beverages and chocolate: 

4 2 Zee inane “a .do 22.8 22.8 

a: | NR < ASAE oe 2 \% pound 17.6 17. 
aR SE, Ee Se : ” 8-oz. can R.5 8.5 
> 6 eae ate ae + ae 8-oz. package__ 16.1 16. 1 

Fats and oils: 

as Pan ae ee AEE ee ye 11.0 11.2 | 

Shortening, other than lard: 
eT a lead , Se 12.5 32.7 } 
In other containers__....._.- as we do 20.3 20. 5 | g 

Salad oil_......-- wb “ae . ; a 7 pint. 24.3 24.4 | 

CS EE eee eee ¥% pint. 17.2 17.2 

*Oleomargarine.-__ Boe ee er ee ..pound 16.4 16. f 
Sea = ee 18.0 18. 1 

Sugar and sweets: 

. =i ad eae. ss — er. 6.1 5.1 
EZ eae a ae % ...-24-02. can 13.8 13.8 | 
A Se 13.5 13.6 | 
Strawberry preserves.........................-.-.- pound... 20.8 20.9 | 











1 New specifications for canned goods were used in the collection of prices for March. Adjust 
basis of these specifications for February resulted in the indicated revisions. No adjustme: 
made for earlier periods. 


Details by Cities 


The cost of all foods for March was lower than in February in} 
of the 51 cities, higher in 13, and showed no change in 2. Decrease 
of 1.0 percent or more were reported for seven cities. The greatest 
of these, 1.5 percent, were shown for Portland (Maine) Washingto 
(D. C.), and Memphis. In each of these three cities, the decrease! 
the cost of eggs was greater than the average for the country 4s! 
whole. In Portland and Washington potato prices dropped 13.! 
percent and 16.1 percent, respectively. Lower meat costs was tht 
major factor in the decline for Memphis. San Francisco showed § 
decrease of 1.4 percent for all foods, due principally to reductions i 
prices of important dairy products. Butter decreased 5.7 percel 
and milk was down 1 cent per quart. Butte reported the larzest 
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1.1 percent. Columbus ranked second with an advance of 
ercent. In both of these cities, ncreases in meat prices were 
than for the 51 cities combined. In Butte the cost of fresh 
and vegetables advanced 4.0 percent, and the price of butter 
rose 1.8 percent, contrary to the general movement. 
Indexes of retail food costs by regions and cities are presented in 
table 3 for March and February 1939 and March 1938. 


‘BLE 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities, 
March and February 1939 and March 1938 


[1923-25 = 100] 
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| Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 


represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popula- 
tion weights. 


» ' Preliminary. 


} Revised. 
POPES ORSE 


ELECTRICITY AND GAS 
Price Changes Between December 1938 and March 1939 


RESIDENTIAL rates for electricity and gas are secured quarterly 
from cities included in the composite indexes for all foods. These 
rates are used in the computation of series of prices both for electricity 
and for gas. The blocks of consumption which have been selected as 
the bases of these prices are representative of average conditions 
throughout the country. 
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ELECTRICITY 












As 

Prices of electricity are based upon the monthly use of 25 kiloway, JO" y 
hours for lighting and small energy-consuming appliances: jy) fje*** 
kilowatt-hours for greater use of lighting and small appliances, anq ,, i?" 
electric refrigerator; and 250 kilowatt-hours for a still greater use ¢ Begit 
lighting, a larger number of small appliances, and both an electr, po 
refrigerator and an electric range. } medi 
With this issue of ‘‘Retail Prices,’”’ the Bureau discontinues the ys. pont 
of 40 kilowatt-hours in reporting price changes for electricity. Experi. for a 








ence has shown that 25, 100, and 250 kilowatt-hours are representative pase 
of the urban consumption of electricity and that these -blocks of 
consumption are adequate for measuring price changes from period ty 
period. 

There were reductions in residential rates between December 1928 


and March 1939 in Denver and Washington (D. C.). In Denye 















customers using small amounts of electricity received the creates 
benefits. Decreases of 16.7 percent were reported for the monthly 
use of 25 kilowatt-hours; 8.3 percent for 100 kilowatt-hours and 103 





percent for 250 kilowatt-hours. In Washington only those customers 
using more than 46 kilowatt-hours were benefited. Decreass 
amounted to 4.8 percent for 100 kilowatt-hours, and 1.7 percent for 
250 kilowatt-hours. The discontinuation of a 2 percent sales tax in 
Philadelphia provided lower costs to customers in that city. 












GAS 





The prices of gas are based upon 10.6 therms for the use of a range: 
19.6 therms for range and manual type water heater; 30.6 therms for 
range and automatic storage or instantaneous type water heater; and 
40.6 therms for range, automatic water heater, and gas refrigerator. 

Four cities reported changes in prices of gas between December 1938 
and March 1939. The most significant change occurred in Cleveland, 
where a substantial advance in the cost of natural gas was recorded. 
An increase in the initial charge raised the cost approximately 75 
percent for the monthly use of 19.6 therms; 48 percent for 10.6 therms 
and 30.6 therms; and 35 percent for 40.6 therms. A slight advance 
was reported for Pittsburgh. A decrease in the heating value of the 
natural gas served by one company in that city resulted in an advance 
of about 0.6 percent to their customers using a greater amount of gas 
than that covered by the minimum bill. In Minneapolis a rate 
decrease for mixed manufactured and natural gas provided gradually 
increasing benefits as the consumption increased. The decreases ranged 
from 0.9 percent for 10.6 therms to 1.7 percent for 40.6 therms. 11 
Philadelphia the decrease of 2.0 percent represented the discontinu 
tion of the city sales tax. 
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A slight increase in the heating value of natural gas was reported 
‘or Detroit. ‘This change was not reflected in net monthly bills, since 
gas iss 1d in that city on the basis of heat content instead of by quantity 
expressed in cubic feet, as is the practice in a majority of the cities. 
Beginning with December 1936, prices published by this Bureau for 
Detroit have been based upon the “Promotional” rate. The “Im- 
mediate’ rate, which has also been in effect since that date, was a 
vontinuation of rates in effect prior to that time. It was applicable 
for all customers whose use of gas was less than that covered by the 
base bill as set up by the company for each individual customer. 





Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN MARCH 1939? 


WEAKENING prices for farm products and_foods largely accounte 
for a decline of 0.3 percent in the Bureau of Labor Statistics inde 
of wholesale commodity prices during March. The decline broug}; 
the combined index of 813 price series to 76.7 percent of the 19% 
average, the lowest level reached since November 1934. The 4j. 
commodity index was 3.8 percent lower than a year ago. 

In addition to the decline of approximately 2 percent for both th 
farm products and foods groups, hides and leather products droppe 
0.1 percent. Textile products and miscellaneous commodities, 
the other hand, advanced 0.8 percent, chemicals and drugs increase 
0.3 percent, building materials rose 0.2 percent, and fuel and lightiny 
materials gained 0.1 percent. The metals and metal products ani 
housefurnishing goods groups remained unchanged at the February 
level. Each of the 10 major commodity groups was lower than i 
was a year ago. ‘The decreases ranged from 0.4 percent for miscell:- 
neous commodities to 6.4 percent for farm products. 

Average wholesale prices of raw materials declined 1.1 percent | 
the lowest point since July 1934. The group index, 70.1, was 4) 
percent below the March 1938 level. The semimanufactured con- 
modities group index, 74.6, advanced 0.3 percent, but was 1.3 percent 
lower than a year ago. The index for the larger group of finished 
products remained unchanged at 80.2 percent of the 1926 average 
It was 3.8 percent under the March 1938 index. 

According to the index for ‘“‘All commodities other than farm prod: 
ucts,’ nonagricultural commodity prices advanced 0.1 percent during 
the month. Prices of industrial commodities, as measured by the 
index for ‘All commodities other than farm products and foods, 
rose 0.2 percent. Compared with a year ago prices of nonagricu! tur 
commodities were 3.2 percent lower and industrial commodities 2/ 
percent lower. 

Decreases of 0.4 percent for grains, 1.3 percent for livestoc{ ant 
poultry, and 3.0 percent for ‘‘Other farm products” caused the farm 
products group index to fall 2.1 percent. Sharp decreases were It 





t More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphiet an! will * 
furnished upon request. 
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ported in prices of barley, wheat, rye, calves, hogs, milk, peanuts, 
eogs, potatoes, and wool. Quotations were higher for cows, apples, 
oranges, hops, and onions. The farm products index for March was 
¢.4 percent below the March 1938 level. 

Average wholesale prices of foods declined 1.8 percent to the lowest 
level reached since June 1934. The decline was largely the result of 
decreases of 9.5 percent for dairy products, 0.8 percent for meats, and 
0.6 percent for cereal products. Lower prices were reported for 
butter, flour, veal, lamb, cured and fresh pork, coffee, lard, and pepper. 
The fruits and vegetables subgroup advanced 1.8 percent. Prices 
were higher for canned and dried fruits, oatmeal, macaroni, corn meal, 
mutton, copra, and edible tallow. The index for the foods group, 70.2, 
was 4.5 percent lower than it was a year ago. 

Weakening prices for side and sole leather caused the hides and 
leather products group index to decline 0.1 percent. Average whole- 


‘sale prices of hides, shoes, and luggage were higher. 


The textile products group index rose 0.8 percent to the highest 
point reached since last April. Advancing prices for raw silk, silk 


‘yarns, silk hosiery, dress serge, and suiting were responsible for the 


increases. Quotations on sisal and burlap were lower. 
In the fuel and lighting materials group, seasonal declines in prices 


Sof coal were more than offset by higher prices for Pennsylvania crude 
‘petroleum, kerosene, and Oklahoma and North Texas gasoline, with 
‘the result that the group index advanced 0.1 percent. Wholesale 


prices of coke were steady. 
Advances of 0.1 percent in the nonferrous metals and plumbing and 


heating subgroups did not affect the metals and metal products group 
‘index as @ whole. It remained at 94.3 percent of the 1926 average. 


The agricultural implements, iron and steel, and motor vehicles sub- 
groups remained unchanged at the February levels. 
Average wholesale prices of building materials rose 0.2 percent as a 


| result of higher prices for brick, white lead, linseed oil, rosin, turpen- 


tine, window glass, and sewer pipe. Prices were lower for yellow 
pine timbers and shellac. Structural steel prices did not change. 

The chemicals and drugs group index advanced 0.3 percent pri- 
marily because of higher prices of fats, oils, tankage, and mixed fer- 
tilizers. Lower prices for chlorine and castor oil caused the drugs 
and pharmaceuticals subgroup to decline 0.7 percent. 

A decline in wholesale prices of cotton blankets did not affect the 
index for the housefurnishing goods group as a whole. It remained 
unchanged at 85.2. No changes were reported in prices of furniture. 

In the miscellaneous commodities group, cattle feed prices advanced 
7.5 percent, automobile tires and tubes increased 1.3 percent, crude 
tubber rose 1.2 percent, and paper and pulp increased 0.2 percent. 
Wholesale prices of soap, cylinder oil, and paraffin wax were also higher. 
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Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities ¢ 
February and March 1939 and March 1938 are shown in table |. 
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TaBLe 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commo; 
[1926 = 100] v, 
Febru- } Fe 
Group and subgroup . > ary et || Group and subgroup ioe | - 
1939 | |] By y 
| | | an 
All commodities.............| 76.7 | 76.9 79.7 | Metals—Continued. 
——=J | —— =—— || Motor vehicles ?__..___- 93. 4 | 92 
Farm products...............| 65.8 | 67.2 70.3 Nonferrous metals.___.. 76.6 | 7 
Se Sa 54.5 | 54.7 69. 0 Plumbing and heating 79.3 | 7 
Livestock and poultry._| 78.2 | 79.2 82.7 | 1! 
Other farm products....| 61.0 | 62.9 62.8 || Building materials_....____- 89.8 |. 89.6 By 
Brick and tile..._____- 92.5 | 92 
SE Ree 70.2 71.5 73. 5 eee 991.5 | 791 
Dairy products. -_---- 64.8 | 71.6 76.7 | op SR ae 92.1] 92 
Cereal products_...._-- 72.3 72.7 80.9 || Paint and paint mate- | 
Fruits and vegetables...| 63.2] 62.1 56. 5 || - ipa 2a) ss 
RE a aE 82.5 | 83.2 81.6 || Plumbing and heating 79.3 | 79 
Other foods._.........-- 61.9 | 61.7 65.9 | Structural steel__ 107.3 | 107 
Other building materials| 89.8 | s9 
Hides and leather products._| 91.8 | 91.9 93.6 
Ce NETTIE ..| 101.2 | 101.1 104.6 || Chemicals and drugs_.__- 76.5 | 76.3 
Hides and skins.........| 73.8 | 72.8 69. 5 | Chemicals. ..__. 79.9 | 79.4 
SP ae 82.7 84.2} 83.3 | Drugs and pharmace u- 
Other leather products..| 95.6] 95.3 102. 2 | ticals...._- Ts 72.21 72 I 
1] Fertilizer materials. __- 69.7 69 
Textile products_..........-- 66.6 | 66.1 | 68. 2 | Mixed fertilizers _- 73.8 7 
| ER Sa 81.5] 81.5] 84.6 || 
Cotton goods_._..___.-- 63.7 | 63.7 67.5 || Housefurnishing goods _____ 85.2 | 8 = 
Hosiery and underweer_| 59.9 58.8 60.2 | PUCMMMINGE.cnccccncces| 00.7 89 
Silk and rayon.._______- 36. 1 34.7 28.8 | _,  Seeeesteeeyn 80.5 | 80 ee 
Woolen and worsted ] | 
RU eee 75.1) 74.7 80. 2 | Miscellaneous............_-- 74.1 | 73 
Other textile products__} 64.3 64. 5 67.0 | Automobile tires and 
se 60. 5 59 = 
Fuel and lighting materials__| 73.1 | 73.0 77.7 > ae 84. 1 78 
 ——e 79.4 79.9 79.3 | Paper and pulp___-- 81.3 81 
Bituminous coal_______- 97.9 98. 1 99.5 || Rubber, crude as 4.1] 3 
| AOI a Ae 104.2 | 104.2 105.5 | Other miscellaneous.__.} 81.3 81 
ae (1) (1) 86.8 | 
ety hs SES + (1) 83.4 || Raw materials____- | 70.1 70.9 
Petroleum products-..-- 50.9 | 50.7 57.9 || Semimanufactured articles..| 74.6 | 74.4 - 
|| Finished products_. | 80.2 | 80.2 
Metals and metal products... 94.3 | 94.3 | 96.0 | | All commodities other than. 
Agriculturalimplements.| 93.2 | 93.2) 96. : | farm products.. 79.0 | 78.9 
Farm machinery....| 94.5 |} 94.5 | 97.7 || All commodities other than 
Iron and steel_......._-- 96.1 | 96.1 99. 4 farm products and foods_- 80. 4 | 80. 2 

















1 Data not available. 
2 Preliminary revision. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to March 1939 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1938, inclusive, and by months from March 135 
to March 1939, inclusive, are shown in table 2 

The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is show! 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other tha! 
farm products, and commodities other than farm products and foods 
The list of commodities included under the classifications “Raw mate- 
rials,” ‘Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘Finished products’ 
given in the December 1938 issue of the Wholesale Price pamph!e' 
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} I. 69.4 74.3 91.5 
0 — 67.3 73.0 91.9 
September....| 68.1 74.5 92.0 
. October... 66.8 73.5 93. 4 
November 67.8 74.1 | 94.6 
December. 67.6 73. 1 93.1 
‘ 1939 
j January - 67.2 71.5 93. 1 
a February 67.2] 71.5] 91.9 
2 March.....- 65.8 70. 2 91.8 
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TasLe 3.—Index 


[1926 = 100] 


Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
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sBy years: By months: 
1926 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 1938: | | 
1929 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 | 91.6 . 72.3 | 74.3 | 82.5 | 80.8] 81.4 
1932 -----| 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 | 70.2 August_......| 71.4 | 74.4 | 81.8 | 80.3 | 81. 4 
) 30 1933... 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 | 71.2 September...) 72.0 | 74.7 | 81.8 | 80.4] 81.3 
1936. ..-| 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 | 79.6 || October. 70.9 | 75.9 | 81.1 | 79.9 81.1 
1937. ..-.-| 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2] 85.3 || November....| 71.5 | 76.2 | 80.5 | 79.5 | 80.6 
lecte 1938. -------| 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2 | 80.6 | 81.7 | December.-...| 70.9 | 75.2 | 80.2 | 79.0 | 80.3 
By months: |} 1939: | | 
» 1938 1938: January - 70.9 | 74.9 | 80.0 | 78.9 | 80 2 
March.......| 73.2 | 75.6 | 83.4 | 81.6 | 92.6 February -_- 70.9 | 74.4 | 80.2 | 78.9 | 80.2 
April.........| 71.3 | 75.8 | 82.7 | 80.8 | 82.0 March........| 70.1 | 74.6 | 80.2 | 79.0 | 80. 4 
May.........| 70.7 | 75.4 | 82.1 | 80.3] 81.6 | 
show! ) ee 71.4 | 74.1 | 82.2 | 80.3 81.3 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classificatio,, 


during February and March are shown by the index numbers in (able4 


TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, Febrgp, 
and March 1939 


[1926 = 100] 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR MARCH 
Total Nonagricultural Employment 


THERE was a further rise in nonagricultural employment in March, 
seasonal expansion in manufacturing and retail trade having accounted 
largely for the increase of approximately 200,000 workers since 
February. ‘This gain was slightly smaller than the usual seasonal 
increase for this month. Compared with March of last year, there 
was a gain of 360,000 workers. These figures do not include emer- 
gency employment which decreased approximately 68,000 in March, 
as follows: 39,000 on projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration, 22,000 in the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 7,000 
on work projects of the National Youth Administration. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Gains in employment were shown by 64 of the 87 manufacturing 
and 10 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed monthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Pay-roll increases were shown by 
61 manufacturing and 11 nonmanufacturing industries. 

The increase of 0.8 percent, or 51,000 wage earners, in manufac- 
turing industries was accompanied by a rise of 1.6 percent, or nearly 
$2,800,000 in weekly pay rolls. These gains were somewhat smaller 
than the usual average increases of 1.0 percent in employment and 
1.8 percent in pay rolls for March. The March gains raised the 
Bureau’s indexes of factory employment and pay rolis to the highest 
levels recorded since the latter months of 1937. The March 1939 
employment index (91.4 percent of the 1923-1925 average) was 4.2 
precent above the level of March of last year and the factory pay-roll 
index (86.9 percent of the 1923-1925 average) was 12.7 percent higher. 
Employment in ‘the durable-goods group of industries increased 1.1 
percent and pay rolls rose 2.0 percent, while in the nondurable-goods 
group of industries employment increased 0.5 percent and pay rolls 
1.4 percent. The durable-goods employment index in March 1939 
(83.5 percent of the 1923-1925 average) stood at the highest level 
since December 1937, while the nondurable-goods employment index 


(98.9) was somewhat lower than in the late summer and autumn of 
last year. 
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Among the manufacturing industries in which substantial eins in 
number of workers were shown were women’s clothing (7.|( 
fertilizers (6,300), canning and preserving (5,500), knit goods | 400) 
electrical machinery (3,600), men’s clothing (3,300), shoes (2.09 
foundries and machine shops (2,800), marble-slate-granite (si) 
and steel (2,400). Industries in which the increases range from 
1,500 to 2,000 workers were cement, stamped and enameled war. 
millinery, stoves, brick, and agricultural implements. In thie gj. 
craft industry, employment in March stood at an all-time hjo} 
(nearly 85 percent more workers being employed than in 19929) 
Other industries in which the March employment indexes reached t}y 
highest levels since the latter months of 1937 were shipbuilding 
engines—turbines—water wheels, stamped and enameled ware, textil 
machinery, pottery, knit goods, boots and shoes, and shirts an 
collars. Employment in the steel industry was at the highest leye| 
since December 1937, and electrical-machinery plants and foundries 
reported the Jargest number of workers since March of last year. |p 
the machine tool industry, employment rose for the seventh con- 
secut?ve month. The principal factory employment declines over t}, 
month interval were in the following industries: Woolen and worsted 
goods (10,900), cigars and cigarettes (3,800), meat packing (2,700), 
automobiles (2,400), book and job printing (1,300), and radios an 
phonographs (1,000). 

The usual spring pick-up in retail trade resulted in an employment 
increase between February and March of 2.6 percent or 82,00) 
workers. This gain, slightly greater than the average March increase 
for the last 10 years, raised the March 1939 employment index to 83, 
percent of the 1929 average and 0.7 percent above the level of a y: 
ago. Employment gains were reported in all retail lines with thi 
exception of jewelry and wood—coal-ice. The general merchandising 
group showed a gain of 4 percent and apparel stores increased their 
employment by 10.4 percent. Among the other important lines o! 
retail trade in which employment gains were shown over the month 
interval, were food, automobiles, lumber and building material, 
furniture, hardware, drugs, and farmers’ supplies. 

Employment in wholesale trade establishments declined seasonally 
by 0.6 percent between February and March, the loss resulting largely 
from seasonal recessions among dealers in farm products (30.{) per 
cent), agents and brokers (6.3 percent), and assemblers and count! 
buyers (4.4 percent). Among the more important wholesale groups 
showing employment gains were food products, groceries, dry oot: 
and apparel, and machinery, equipment and supplies. 


The decline of 0.9 percent or 700 wage earners in anthracite mining 
between mid-February and mid-March was insignificant when coll 
pared with the average March decline of 7.8 percent for the last 1 
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years. ‘The accompanying pay-roll loss of 24.2 percent reflected 
jecreased production in March. Bituminous-coal mines curtailed 
employment 1.3 percent, or 5,000 workers, and pay rolls 3.8 percent. 
Employment in metal mines increased 0.1 percent and oil wells showed 
an employment decline of 0.4 percent. In quarries there was a 
seasonal gain of 5.9 percent or 2,100 workers. Employment in public 
utilities and laundries showed a negligible gain during the month. 
)veing and cleaning plants took on 2,000 workers in response to the 
ysual spring expansion in this industry, and hotels increased their 
forces slightly. Brokerage firms reduced their personnel by 1.2 
percent, while insurance companies showed a gain of 0.2 percent. 
Employment in private building construction expanded 6.4 percent 
between February and March, according to reports received from 
14425 contractors employing 107,643 workers in March. Corre- 
sponding pay rolls rose 13.4 percent. The employment increase was 
the largest March gain reported since 1932, except in 1934 and 1936. 
The Middle Atlantic and Mountain States showed the most pro- 
nounced employment gains, 12.0 and 18.2 percent, respectively. 


'Substantial increases were also shown in the East and West North 


Central, South Atlantic, East and West South Central, and Pacific 
States. The only decline in employment was reported in New 
England. The reports on which these figures are based do not 
cover construction projects financed by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, the Public Works Administration, and the Reconstruction 


‘Finance Corporation or by regular appropriations of the Federal, 


State, or local Governments. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed a gain since February of 0.6 percent, or 6,179 persons, in the 
number employed by class I railroads. The total number reported 
for March was 947,862. Corresponding pay-roll figures were not 
available when this report was prepared. For February they were 
$140,178,409, as against $148,350,333 for January, a loss of 5.5 
percent. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by wage 


earners in manufacturing industries were 37.1 in March, an increase 


of 0.7 percent since February. The average hourly earnings of these 
workers were 65.1 cents, an increase of 0.2 percent as compared with 
the preceding month. Average weekly earnings rose 0.8 percent 
to $24.23. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data 
are available, 10 showed increases in average hours worked per week 
and 8 showed gains in average hourly earnings. Eleven of the 16 
honmanufacturing industries surveyed reported higher average 
weekly earnings. 
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Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earn 


March 1939 for all manufacturing industries combined, for s: 
nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, wit 
centage changes over the month and year intervals, are prese: 


table 1. 


23 ip 
ected 

per- 
ed in 





TaBLeE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing |; 


Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, March 1939 (Preliminary fi, 
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Employment 


Pay roll 





Index, 
March 


1939 


Index, 


March 


1939 





All manufacturing industries 
combined !..................- 
Class I steam railroads ?__.....- 


Coal mining: 
TR A: 
pe ee 

Metalliferous mining........--- 

Quarrying and nonmetallic 

SE bk. nos dls iecnnanlentaanctatin a 
Crude-petroleum producing... 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph... 
Electric light and power 
and manufactured gas-_-_. 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
tor-bus operation and 
maintenance............. 

Trade: 

\,.  , SAAS 
OS Fee ee 

General merchandising. 
Other than _ general 
merchandising. -.-_-__- 

Hotels (year-round) 4 7_.__.____- 

Ue ate ae 

Dyeing and cleaning 4._......-- 

RRB Ra a oo ee ge 

a ree, Pees 

Building construction__......-- 
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= 100) 

91.4 
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100) 


51.7 
87. 
61. 
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87. 
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92. 
92. 
95. 
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(3) 
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On w ol cS) 
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Percentage 
change from— 
Feb- 
March 
ruary - 
1939 1938 
+0.8 | +4.2 
+.8 | +2.3 
—.9 |—12.7 
—13) —6.2 
+.1| —2.2 
+5.9 | +3.2 
—.4 |—10.1 
+.2) —1.9 
— (6) —2 6 
3; —18 
—.6 | —2.0 
+2. 6 +.7 
+4.0 | +2.1 
+2.1 +.4 
+.1 —.7 
+.2) —2.0 
+3.5 | —3.1 
—1.2) —4.9 
+.2 +.9 
+6.4 | —4.2 
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53. 
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61. 


92. 
96. 
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(3) 
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on ow OF 


“wre om anew 





Percentage 
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Feb- 
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ruary — 
1939 
+1.6 |+12.7 
(3) (3) 
—24.2 |—27.6 
—3.8 |+14.2 
+.5 | —4.8 
+11.7 | +9.7 
—1.8)] —9.4 
+.5 —.4 
+.4) —1.9 
+.9 +.9 
+.3 +.2 
+1.9 | +1.6 
+3.3 | +1.7 
+1.5 | +1.6 
—2.1 +.2 
+.9 | +1.0 
+7.1 —.8 
—l.1| —5.7 
+1.0 | +1.2 
+13.4 —.2 
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1 Revised indexes; adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. 


in table 3 of the November issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
2 Preliminary: source— Interstate Commerce Commission. 


3 Not available. 


‘ Indexes adjusted to 1935 Census. 


issue of the pamphlet, Employment and Pay Rolls. 

5 Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Mont! 
Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue 
now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervi 


* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Employment on projects financed from funds provided by the 
Public Works Administration showed a gain of 5,500, bringing the 
total number of workers on this program for the month ending \ arc) 
15 to 222,100. This was 121,500 more than were working a year ag0. 
Pay rolls for March 1939 amounted to $16,377,000. 


Public Employment 


1 Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


Indexes for earlier months and year 


Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1%! 
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During the month ending March 15, more than 4,200 men were 
working on projects of the United States Housing Authority, and 
pay rolls amounted to $468,000. These figures cover new construc- 
tion and demolition and pertain only to those projects started under 
the United States Housing Authority; those formerly under the 
Public Works Administration are shown with P. W. A. building 
construction projects in this report. 

There was a small decline of approximately 1,000 on construction 
projects financed from regular Federal appropriations during the 
month ending March 15, reducing the number of men at work to 
171,000. Decreased employment was reported on the following types 
of projects: Forestry, reclamation, dredging, dikes, and revetments, 
streets and roads, and water and sewerage. Marked increases in the 
number of man-hours worked on public-road projects and on ship 
construction resulted in a pay roll of $18,283,000, an increase of over 
$1,424,000 from February. 

During the month ending March 15, over 2,000 men were working 
on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Pay-roll disbursements for the period amounted to 
$245,000. 

In March there were 2,916,000 employees at work on projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administration, a decrease of 39,000 
compared with February. As compared with March 1938 the em- 
ployment level in March 1939 was higher by 521,000 workers. Pay-roll 
disbursements of $156,871,000 were $4,610,000 more than in February 
and $37,227,000 more thanin Marcha year ago. Declinesin the num- 
ber of persons working were reported on Federal projects under The 
Works Program and on work projects of the National Youth Admin- 
istration. On Student Aid no change in employment was reported. 

As is usual at the end of an enlistment period, there was a decrease 
in the number of persons in camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
For March this decrease amounted to 22,000 and reduced the number 
of workers to 315,000. Of the total number in camps during this 
month 278,000 were enrollees, 5,000 reserve officers, 300 nurses, 1,600 
educational advisers, and 30,000 supervisory and technical employees. 
For all groups of workers pay-roll disbursements in March were 
$14,205,000. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government increases in 
employment were reported in the executive, legislative, judicial, and 
military services. Of the employees in the executive service in March 
121,000 were working in the District of Columbia and 758,000 outside 
the District. Force-account employees (employees who are on the 
Federal pay roll and are engaged on construction projects) were 9 
percent of the total number of employees in the executive service. 
Increases in employment were reperted in the Departments of the 
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Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce; there was a decrease in {), 
adrainistrative offices of the Works Progress Administration. 

The seasonal decline in employment on State-financed road projec; 
continued with a drop of 18,000 in the number working during th, 
month ending March 15. Of the 127,000 at work 16,000 were oe. 
gaged on new road construction and 111,000 on maintenance. (on. 
bined pay rolls for both types of road work were $9,185,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll data for Mare) 
1939 is given in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, March 1939 * (Preliminar 
Figures) 














































Employment Per- Pay rolls 
Class cnte are 
, —— ™ = 
——_ Fe aes change | March 1939 Ke ery 
Federal services: 
BEY 9, nner ecacncsuasdeccscul Be Gee | Pe ee +0. 4 | $134, 626, 223 |°$130, 231, 207 
a 2,317 2, 210 +4.8 566, 058 537, 664 
LS Re, 5, 292 5, 284 +.2 1, 216, 315 1, 212, 994 
Military.......- tll henschaliabaeac cima 344, 848 340, 852 +1.2 26, 899, 254 26, 609, 474 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A.4_......_-_. 222, 061 216, 570 +2. 5 16, 377, 207 16, 496, 563 
U. 8. H. A. low-cost Housing_.___- 4, 293 3,317 | +29. 4 467, 860 353, 132 
Financed by R. F. C.§....__...__- 2, 133 2,593 | —17.7 244, 675 298, 699 
Financed by Regular Federal 
aE 171, 130 172, 264 —.7 18, 282, 989 16, 858, 526 
Federal projects under The Works 
I 116, 721 117, 615 —.8 5, 171, 042 5, 684, 498 
Projects operated by W. P. A__._____- 2, 915, 589 |2, 955, 040 —1.3 156, 871, 041 152, 261, 190 
National Youth Administration: 
I 234,918 | 241,623 —2.8 4, 437, 479 4, 456, 772 
ESTE SS (8) 376, 209 |_...-- 4 (6) 2, 424, 409 
Civilian Conservation Corps_.......-- 314,990 | 337,191 —6. 6 14, 205, 352 14, 789, 35 












































1 Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

2 Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classi! 
the extent of 109,566 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $14.119,436 for March 1939, and 
employees and pay-roll disbursements of $13,555,890 for February 1939. 

3 Revised. 

4 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 193 
1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938 funds are included. These dats 
are not shown under The Works Program. Includes 25,672 wage earners and $2,208,700 pay roll for Ma: 
1939; 30,709 wage earners and $2,823,988 pay roll for February 1939, covering Public Works Administratior 
projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937funds. Includes 1&8,9. 
wage earners and $13,283,402 pay roll for March 1939; 178,346 wage earners and $12,719,680 pay roll for Febru- 
ary 1939, covering Public Works Administration projects financed from funds provided by the Publi 
Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. 

5 Includes 186 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $11,116 for March 1939; 235 employees and 
roll disbursements of $16,173 for February 1939 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

§ March data not available. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY 1939 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as 
a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, an¢ 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business esta)lish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pam- 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for thie 
month of February, insofar as industrial and business employment |s 
concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor Review 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for the 
following groups: 87 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries, including private building construction; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups—manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on class I steam railroads 
are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are 
presented in the foregoing summary. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
December 1938, January 1939, and February 1939, where available, 
are presented in table 1. The December and January figures, where 
given, may differ in some instances from those previously published, 
because of revisions necessitated by the inclusion of late reports and 
other causes. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed 
by dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 
by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As 
all reporting establishments do not supply man-hour data, average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily 
based on data supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The 
size and composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from month 
to month. Therefore the average hours per week, average hourly 
earnings, and average weekly earnings shown are not strictly com- 
parable from month to month. The sample, however, is believed to 
be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the gen- 
eral movements of earnings and hours over the period shown. The 
changes from the preceding month, expressed as percentages, are 
based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes from 
february 1938 are computed from chain indexes based on the month- 
to-month percentage changes. 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 2 for 4) 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurabje. 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 
manufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retai! trad. 
by months from February 1938 to February 1939, inclusive. 7), 
accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory employment ap, 
pay rolls from January 1919 to February 1939. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are based on th 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100. They relate to wage earners only an, 
are computed from reports supplied by representative manufacturing 
establishments in 87 manufacturing industries. These reports coye 
more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing 
industries of the country and more than 65 percent of the wage earnex 
in the 87 industries included in the monthly survey of the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries. 
and dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures fo 
public utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except cor. 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties ar 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum producing they cove 
wage earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 2; 
percent for wholesale trade to 90 percent for quarrying and nonmetal): 
lic mining. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolk 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' «1, Ne. 
manufacturing ? Industries, February 1938 to February 1939, Inclusiv: 





Employment 











Industry 1938 











July Sept. 





Manufacturing 










All BeGusteee..............- . 8} 88. 2) 87.7) 85.7) 83.4) 81.6) 81.9) 85.7) 88. 5 2 y 
Durable goods #______- 77. 3} 80.1) 79.3) 77.0) 75.0) 72.4) 70.3) 71.7| 57.3) 79.0) 82.1) 83 Q 
Nondurable goods 4____} 96.0} 95.9] 95.8] 94.0) 91.5 . 3} 92.9} 99. 0)101. 7) 99.4) 98. 4) 98.8 " 








Nonmanufacturing 












Anthracite mining_._______ . 3} 60.0 3} 57.0] 52.8) 56. | 37.6) 46.4) 52. .O} 51. 
Bituminous-coal mining_-| 86.7] 95. 5| 93.2} 85. 8] 82. 2| 80.2| 78.5] 80.1] 83.4/ 87.2| 88.6] 89.3 
Metalliferous minimg-_.-_- 59.0) 63.6) 62.3) 61.6) 58.8) 56.0) 49.7) 51.4] 55.2) 57.9) 61.9) 62. f 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 

“| Se aE. 42.3) 37.8] 38.9) 41.7) 43.7) 43.6) 44.1) 44.6) 44.6] 44.4] 44.4) 41.4 
Crude-petroleum produc- 

_ SRS eerie eae 72. 1 .2 
Telephone and telegraph -_ , % 


Electric light and power, 
and manufactured gas.._| 92.3) § 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 


<o} 
ro 
i=, 
© 
to 
—) 
© 
— 
oo 
© 
— 
~I 
_ 
~ 
to 
© 
to 
© 
to 
=. 
© 
on 
uw 
© 


91.4 





maintenance.............] 70.3] 71.2) 70.8} 71.1] 70.6] 70.4| 70.1) 69. 5) 69.3) 69.9] 69. 5) 69.4] «#9 
Wholesale trade.......___- 88.8) 90. 4) 89.1] 88.5) 87.3) 87.2] 86.8) 87.6] 88.5) 89.1] 89.8) 90.0] &8 
i ee 85. 2) 82.4) 83.0) 88.2) 83.8) 83.6] 81.1) 80.0) 84.7) 85.9) 86.9) 98.1 
General merchandis- 
| ES St 98.0} 88.8) 90. 5/101. 0) 92.4) 91.9) 87.9) 86.4) 97.0) 99. 4/104. 5)144. 1 
Other than general 
merchandising...____] 81. 8} 80.7] 81.0} 84.9) 81.5) 81.4] 79.3) 78.3] 81.5) 82.3) 82.3) 86.0 
Year-round hotels_.______- 92.7) 94.5) 93.4) 93.5) 92.7) 92.2) 90.7) 90.4) 91.8] 92.9) 92.5) 92.0 
NS ae > 95. 7| 95. 7| 94.8) 95.4) 96.2) 96.6) 97.8 97.5) 96.5) 94.4) 93.7) 93.4 9 
Dyeing and cleaning.......]104. 3) 95. 6) 98. 5/111. 8/109. 9/110. 8) 108. 6) 105. 0) 107. 8}106. 8}102. 5) 97.9} 94.2) 92) 
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Manufacturing = 
All industries.........__._- 77. 5| 76.9) 77.1) 74.6) 72.9 70. 6} 75.9} 81.0) 83. 8] 84.1) 86. 5) 83.2) 85,4 
Durable goods *.._____] 68. 2} 67. 2| 67.4] 65.6) 64. 2) 61.7] 58.6] 63.7] 68.7] 75. 2] 78.3] 80.4 4] 78.4 
Nondurable goods ‘____] 88.0} 87.8] 87.9] 84.7) 82.6} 80.9} 84.1] 91.7] 94.9) 93.4] 90.6] 93.4] 90.9 
Nonmanufacturing 
Anthracite mining_......._| 38. 2) 46.1) 47. 3} 39.0) 38.3] 49.7] 20.2) 20.0) 29.4) 43.4) 36.2) 42.5] 38.0) 45.2 
Bituminous-coal mining___| 67.9} 74.0] 68.4) 56.3) 55.3) 57.0) 56.8) 64.2] 71.9) 78.3) 81.4] 80.9] 78.2) &1 
Metalliferous mining. -____- 50. 4) 55. 8) 56.3) 53.3) 51.2) 46.1) 38.0) 43.7] 46.1) 49.2) 52.3) 54.1 j 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 

| Ree 35. 1) 28. 6} 30. 2) 33.9) 38.3) 37.3] 37.0} 39. 2) 38.4] 39. 2) 37.2) 33.7] 3 
Crude-petroleum produc- 

RB ere 66. 5} 69. 6) 68.0) 68.0) 66.7) 67. 6) 66.7) 66.8) 66.5) 63.7] 63. 3) 62. 5] § 
Telephone and telegraph__| 92.1) 89.9] 92.6) 91.6) 91.3) 90.9] 90.9] 91. 3] 92.6} 95.3) 93.0) 92.5 
Electric light and power, 

and manufactured gas___| 98. 5| 98.5) 98. 6) 97.6) 97.4] 98.6) 98.3] 98.9) 98.4) 99.9) 98.6) 98. 2 ‘ 
Electric-railroad and mo- 

torbus operation and 

maintenance............_] 69.7] 70.2] 69.9] 70.0) 71.2] 69.7] 69.0] 69. 5] 68.4] 68.9) 68.8) 69.7 
Wholesale trade........__- 74. 7| 75.3) 74.7) 74.6) 75.1) 73.8) 73.6) 73.7) 74.3] 75.1) 75.4) 75.7 { 
Retell trade..........-....- 70.4) 68. 4) 68.6) 72.2) 70.0) 69. 5) 68.1) 66.8] 69.4) 70.8) 71.5) 79.2 7| 68 

General merchandis- 
eat eens 87.8} 81. 5| 82.2) 89.4) 84.4) 84.3] 80.4) 78.8) 85. 3) 88. 3) 91.8)122. 9) 84.0) 
Other than _ general 
merchandising.......} 66.8] 65.7] 65.8] 68.6) 67.0) 66.4) 65.6) 64.3] 66.1] 67.2) 67.3) 70.1} 66.7) 65.3 
Year-round hotels.________ 80. 3] 83. 6] 80.9) 80. 5) 80.5) 79.6) 77.4] 77.4] 78.9) 80.8) 81.3) 81.1] 50.2) S25 
a eee ee 80. 6} 79.1) 78.6} 80. 6) 80.9} 81.8) 83.0) 83.1) 81.4) 79. 5) 79.3) 80.0} 7. ' 5. 
Dyeing and cleaning_....__| 75. 3) 65.2) 68.2) 87.2) 80.7] 83.3) 77. 5) 74.3) 81.7] 78.0] 73.9) 68. 3} 65.5) 63. 














1 3-year average, 1923-25=100—adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. Comparable indexes [or earlie! 
months are in August 1938 issue of pamphlet and November 1938 issue of Monthly Labor Review 

?12-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes are in November 1934 and subsequent issues © 
Employment and Pay Rolls, or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review, excel" 
for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning. | dex 
for these industries from January .1929 forward have been adjusted to the 1935 census and are presented 2 
the January 1938 and subsequent-issues of Employment and Pay Rolls. ’ 

3 Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, railroad repair shops, nonferrous "elas, 
lumber and allied products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘ Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, toc 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and cos rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 
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REND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY STATES 


4 comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
yraphic divisions, in January and February 1939 is shown in table 3 
for all groups combined and for all manufacturing industries combined 
based on data supplied by reporting establishments. 


The percentage 


changes Shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the 
industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total 
have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include figures 
for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 87 manu- 
facturing industries presented in table 1. 


The totals for all groups 


fa 
=) 


Taste 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
January and February 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the non- 
manufacturing industries presented in table 1 (except building con- 
struction), and seasonal hotels. 

Similar comparisons showing only percentage changes are available 
in mimeographed form for “all groups combined,” for ‘“‘all manufac- 
turing,’ for anthracite mining, bituminous-coal minin 
mining, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, crude-petroleum pro- 
ducing, public utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and brokerage and insurance. 


metalliferous 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations} 









Total—all groups 











‘ f _ Num.- 
Geographic divi- ber 
sion and State 
of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 









Amount 
of 
pay roll 
(1 week) 
February 
1939 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
Janu- 
ary 
1939 


Num- 
ber 
of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
Janu- 
ary 
1939 






















New England......_| 13, 008 
Maine____. St 740 
New Hamp- 

Se 613 
Vermont_____- 467 
Massachusetts | ' 7, 730 
Rhode Island._| 1, 145 
Connecticut... 2, 313 

Middle Atlantic____. $1, 785 
New York_-___-. 20, 241 
New Jersey __. 3, 898 
Pennsylvania__| 7, 646 

Kast North Central__| 24, 137 

ar 6, 729 
Indiana._.____. 2,795 
Iilinois._...__- 46,910 
Michigan...._.| 3,473 
Wisconsin____- 5 4, 230 












141510—39 








Sce footnotes at end of table. 





Num- | Per- 
ber | cent- 
on age 
pay change 
roll | from 

Febru- | Janu- 
ary ary 
1939 1939 

848, 103; +0.8 
53, 189 +-2. 1 
37, 621 +.3 
16,481} +2.2 

455, 514 +.8 
93, 335 +.5 
191, 963 +. 6 

2,015,414) +1.8 

895, 064 +.9 

345, 240; +1.0 

775, 110) +2.0 

2, 043, 814 +.,7 

511, 176 +.9 

245, 367, +2.6 

580, 893 +.8 

482,123) —1.0 

224,255, +2.2 


15 





Dollars 
19, 601, 955 
1, 075, 578 


767, 41s 
351, 487 

10, 783, 634 
1, 968, 881 
4, 654, 957 


53, 104, 834 
24, 596, 611 

9, 001, 718 
19, 506, 505 


55, 012, 097 
13, 652, 893 

6, 243, 281 
15, 309, 719 
14, 064, 297 





5,741, 907 


om © 


OOO WON on 





3, 536 


979 
i« 


193 
152 
1, 780 
428 
71) 


5, 915 
22,034 
1, 612 
2, 269 


8, 415 
2, 389 
1,074 
2, 457 
1, O41 

61, 454 











w 





Manufacturing 
| | 
Num- Per- | 
ber cent- | Amount 
on age of 
pay j|change}| pay roll 
rol] from | fi weck) 
Febru- | Janu- | February 
ary ary 1939 
1939 1939 
Dollars 
589,035; +1. 9/12, 982, 775 
44,876) +2.6 874, 442 
31, 136; +1.6 608, 241 
10,441) +3.3 214, 711 
268, 466) +2. 1) 6,024, 696 
76, 929 +.7) 1, 552, 548 
157, 187} +1.9} 3, 708, 207 
1, 182,695) +1. 9/29, 007, 159 
$85,028; +28. 1)10, 348, 266 
274,941) +1. 5) 7,039, 474 
472, 726) 2 +-2. 1|11, 619, 420 
1, 537, 546) +1. 1/42, 041, 032 
392, 463) +1. 2/10, 705, 486 
196,877, +-2.9) 5, 144, 084 
382,316| +2.1| 9,969, 359 
410,526, —1.8\12, 186, 027 
155, 364) * +2. 6] 4, 086, 076 
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TaBLe 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establis 
January and February 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Conti,, 





Total—all groups Manufacturing 





Num- Per- Num- Per- 
Geographic divi- ber cent- | Amount ber cent- 

sion and State = ae of = age 
pay j|change y roll pay jchange 

roll from 1 week) roll from 
Febru- | Janu- | February Febru- | Janu- 

ary ary 1939 ary ary 

1939 1939 1939 1939 











Dollars 
10, 053, 477 
8, 245, 470 
1, 327, 414 
3, 550, 906 

111, 821 
125, 614 
532, 691 
1, 159, 561 


~ 


Seo tee DOs A1ce™ 


West North Central_ 
Minnesota. _-- 


| 
Cy 
4 


~2 QO mt > 00 co 


2,441} 200,776 
688 48, 612 
361 31, 089 
769 88, 836 

25 381 
30 2, 189 
132 7, 996 
486 21,673 


+ 
te 
<o 


+t 


North Dakota.| 54! 444 
South Dakota... 5, 452 
Nebraska 3, 296 

50, 737\: 


509 
600 


~ 
174 


| 
Laat) + 
1 b Pet 
as od 





15, 944, 459 
335, 185 
$, 123,018 


, 900) 585, 195 
8&8 10,776 
643 91, 289 


Bet dotdts th 


sheubinnd 
ad al 
Co Oo =3 


2, 702 
‘ 026 
West Virginia_. : 26, 564 
North Carolina ‘ , 204 
South Carolina 2, 807 
Georgia. ....--. j 5, 842 
Florida , 590 


898, 841 
1, 935, 661 
3, 123, 814 
2, 723, 457 
1, 169, 208 
1, 803, 071 

832, 204 


40 3, 371 
444 76, 186 
202 48, 649 
677| 166,899 
242 75, 875 
387 91, 172 
182 20, 979 


© ~3 


+44 


| 


4 et HD ee 


| 
to 


East South Central_-_ , 367 
Kentucky ‘ . 176 
Tennessee 3, 803 
Alabama , 41: 3, 819 
Mississippi , 569 


West South Central . , 579 518 
, 160 3, $38 
919 , 715 
, 206 5, 002 
, 294 3, 483 


, 877 861 
575 826 
469 970 

313 7, 836 

Colorado 999} 35,270 

New Mexico-.. 276 5, 794 

385 12, 888 

504 17, 902 

156 2, 375 


Pacifi 9,915) 422, 880 
2,496} 82,343 
1,255} 39,872 

126,164] 300, 665 


5, 014, 567 
1, 656. 113 
1, 655, 188 
1, 458, 825 

244, 44) 


4, 667, 538 
574, 665 
963, 140 
868, 116 

2, 261, 617 


2, 753, 068 
435, 257 
221, 670 
224, 636 
906, 550 
132, 430 
336, 823 
424, 505 

71, 197 


12, 162, 697 
2, 220, 451 
1, 064, 908 
8, 877, 888 


, 042) 175, 753 
280 33, 592 
355 71,016 
325 59, 650 

82 11, 495 


NACOr WROD Qas 


hor po pO 


+++ 
~ 00 00 to Bmwoountews wm a1280Do BODwWO 


, 285) 107, 024 
826 21, 52 
225 28, 626 
133 9, 956 
601 46, 916 


541 29, 835 
69 4, 430 
60 2, 128 
38 1, 101 
191 12, 857 
33 811 ; 
39 2,723) —3.3 
06 5, 510) —11.; 


e -” 
15 275 


+tei+ THtl+ Li t+tss 


~~ Cn BD tO SIOQI1071-220 soon 





2,630; 217,260) +41 
543) 45, 241 +. 4 
286; 24,053 —.: 

1,801} 147,966) +1. 
































1 Includes banks and trust companies; construction, municipal, agricultural, and office emp 
amusement and recreation; professional services; and trucking and handling. 

? Includes laundering and cleaning; and water, light, and power 

3 Weighted percentage change. 

‘ Includes automobile and miscellaneous services; restaurants; and building and contracting 

5 Includes construction, but not public works. 

* Does not include logging. 

7 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


* Includes banks; real estate; pipe line transportation; trucking and transfer; railroads (other tha: repait 
shops); motor transportation (other than operation and maintenance); water transportation; hospita 
clinics; personal, business, mechanical ee. and miscejlaneous services; and building constructio: 


‘ Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

1¢ Weighted percentage change including hired farm labor. 

1! Includes automobile dealers and soecene. and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
11 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
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|NDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in January and February 
\939 is made in table 4 for 13 metropolitan areas which had a popula- 
‘ion of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas, but having 
, population of 100,000 or over, are not included. Footnotes to the 
‘able indicate which cities are excluded. Data concerning them are 
presented in a supplementary tabulation which is available on re- 
quest. The figures represent reports from cooperating establishments 
and cover both full- and part-time workers in the manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1, with the exception 
of building construction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because Of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more, ac- 
cording to the 1930 Census of Population. 


Taste 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
January and February 1939 by Principal Metropolitan Areas 





. 
Number of 


| Percentage} Amount of | Percentage 
estab lish- 


change pay roll change 
from (1 week), from 
January February January 


Nurnher op 
pay roll, 
February 


Metropolitan area 


February 








| 
ET EE: 14, 490 ‘ .6 | $16, 418, 754 
t 4, 544 . , 11, 376, 458 
Philadelphia, Pa....- TE RS SS ‘ 2, 063 A 5, 120, 180 | 
: 1,414 319, . 9, 793, 849 

Los Angeles, Calif 2, 938 ' * 4, 339, 066 


ments, 
| 


+ 


| = 
t | 
Know 


om 


Cleveland, Ohio... _. oon) ee es ‘ 1, 546 , 4, 3, 109, 065 
St. Louis, Mo : 1, 366 , . 2, 836, 747 
Baltimore, Md . 1, 157 +1, 2, 372, 806 
Reston, Mass 1, 510 . ; 2, 884, 851 
I 1, O48 . +2. 4, 380, 265 


San Francisco, Calif 1, 669 +. 2, 425, 268 
Buffalo, N. Y 838 4 1, 686, 040 
Milwaukee, Wis 993 : 2. 2, 652, 319 


ti+ t4+h+e 
won eo onmoquuw 




















' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
AAA AAA 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, WINTER 
OF 1938-39 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT situation was unsatisfactory in many 
countries during the winter months of 1938-39. Throughout 1938, 
official statistics of trade-union unemployment, unemployed registered, 
and returns for some compulsorily insured workers reflected an increas- 
ing volume of unemployment. Statistical series of various kinds 
showed that the peak of unemployment reached in December 1938 
or January 1939 was higher than a year earlier. 
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In Great Britain the number of persons registered with emp|: 























































































ment 
exchanges in January was in excess of 2 million for the first tim: sinc. §§3— 
February 1936. Using the available figures in evaluating the \iney. 
ployment situation in foreign countries, Belgium, Canada, France. a), 
Ireland were in a less favorable position in the winter just pas: thay i yer 
a year earlier. Conditions were better in Germany, the Nether|an¢. 
Norway, Poland, and Sweden as compared with unemployment jy +}, 
winter of 1937-388. = 
The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreig; MiB ws.... 
a4 4 "ye ‘ » 1934. : 
countries as officially reported, by years from 1933 to 1938, and by Mins. 
months beginning with February 1938 and including the latest mont) Her” 
. . . > . 1938 = 
for which figures are available. Beyond comparisons of the figures j, >» 
a single series for different periods, it is not possible to use the officia| HB peru: 
. . ° March 
unemployment statistics to measure volume of unemployment in 9 Mion. 
. *,* . . . May.- 
single country or to compare conditions in one country with those in Mju. 
; ° July.. 
another, owing to the fact that the coverage is not always complete, Bsus 
—y . . . Septem 
For example, only insured persons may be reported in some instances, MR octot« 
. ° Novell 
or certain classes, such as agricultural labor, may be excluded. Decet 
Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries Januar 
. ; Februg 
l | March 
Australia Austria | Belgium — 
vee See SS So. aoe een 
Compul- Unemployment-insurance s« 
. ’ Trade-unionists | sory insur- |————_—-—— 
Year and date (end of month) ade ae 
unemployed ata Wholly unem- Partially un 
employed ployed ploys 
Ee RR 8 eg 
Number | Percent | of benefit Number | Percent | Number | Percé 
eo a ee LS ~~ | -}|—_-} - - 
ee oe ae 104, 035 25. 1 328, 844 168, 033 17.0 170, 023 
ESE Se eee ee 86, 865 20. 5 | 287, 528 182, 855 19.0 166, 229 
SE. PL Oe 71, 823 | 15.6 261,768 | 165, 469 | 17.9 | 118,754 
| ES a ae 53, 992 12.2 259, 185 122, 256 13.4 91, 451 
a ee ee 41, 823 9.3 | 231, 313 104, 785 11.5 89, <8] 
EE a OO wee 40, 526 8.7 174, 048 132, 708 13.9 163, 651 — 
1933 di 
wk A RS Opa one | 300,294 | 141, 499 15.3 | 164, 444 1.8 oo 
BOM. cutee ie ws.0-- 7, lil 8.0 | 263,000 | 131.007 14.2 | 136, 510 3 
cel Se Ee enccdoleticcsctncuctecel focwus | 1 280,137 | 121,734 13.1 } 136,141 17 1987. 
ATE TE GR ASST Thanet -...-| 1245, 660 | 121; 763 13.1 | 171,217 4 
CN RR 39, 824 8.6 | 1190,310 | 115, 382 12.3 | 158, 064 ‘8 ss. 
Sd nteiint adisin re SORE TASS ae 1 123, 619 114, 555 12.1 152, 286 
PSR OEE BREEN Hs Ten altied 191,511 | 118, 750 12.5 | 149, 096 re 
September_....--...-.-.....- 43, 092 9.2 | 173,488 | 124,010 13.0 | 144, 076 tren. 
ehh 6a eo ena ph anate waaw on spw sain 1 69, 617 135, 847 14.1 154, 827 April 
SMNDE. 5-s--.2210h 5.02. 4-2ce.-41-11-1 a 172,051 | 150, 892 15.5 | 156, 470 vy 
PET a sll 42, 077 1 76,621 | 167, 145 16.9 | 232, 788 ~~ 
ily... 
ES | ESD SAN om Tae RUcene tem 7.4| 218, 334 bees 
SONOS SSCS S IOS SIS SER IC SSS 69S SOS] OR SRS eh ObO lass CSR GSS TEE IE ees SESE ap) <9 o eneee Sal éveerses-- “ ictobr 
Nover 
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Lent 
Ice Danzig, 
lem. Canada Free Denmark Estonia Finland 
; City of 
and 
thay year aud date (end of month) Trade-union unem- ; 
han aaa a Number ployment funds— — Number of 
nds tomas ‘of unem- unemployed - “ unem- 
unionists ployed re 
ployed Ale ployed 
unem- - maining on « 
the loyed registered : live register| "esistered 
I Number Percent oh 
elgT 1933....- 22.3 31, 408 97, 417 8, 210 17, 139 
a 1934 18. 2 20, 326 81, 756 2, 970 10, 011 
| by 1935...-- 15. 17, 983 76, 195 1,779 7, 163 
: 1936 13. 13, 553 78, 669 1, 276 4, 796 
onth Mii 1937....-- 10. 8, 009 95, 103 1, 158 3, 763 
4 1938 13. 3, 499 97, 076 1, 243 3, 602 
CS in | 
heigl 8, 580 124, 228 7 1, 798 4, 544 
‘aa 4, 722 99, 076 Ls 1, 805 3, 635 
In 4 3, 157 90, 983 .3 1, 302 3, 462 
2, 022 78, 541 .§ 872 2, 963 
se In 1, 544 75, 227 FI 684 2, 414 
July 1, 139 76, 743 .9 519 2, 186 
lete August 1, 048 76, 659 9 522 2, 747 
September 76, 739 8 607 3, 192 
nees. SA. Deicinenancosose 757 86, 188 .8 999 | 4, 041 
November 103, 701 5 1, 719 | 5, 172 
December 146, 533 .6 1, 831 
January 139, 225 2, 252 
February 126, 592 1, 996 | 
— 2 112,701 1, 769 | 
l 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
France Germany Great Compulsory insurance 
. . Britain 4. SESE Sein «stench 
Wholly unem- | Temporary 
Year and date (end of ployed pages 
=— month) ~~ aoe sittin _ 
: : Number | 
— Number | of persons | 
ployed in of unem- | registered | 
receipt of ployed with em- 
benefit registered | ployment 
exchanges ? 
: — 276, 033 4, 733, 014 , 520, 616 | 2, 110, 090 5. 4 678 
78 1% i - 345, 033 2, 718, 309 , 159, 231 , 801,913 3.9 906 
14.8 Ye ‘ 426, 931 | 4 2, 161, 039 , 036, 422 714, 844 3.2 958 
14 - cnepdlve 432, 120 | * 1, 592, 630 754, 975 497, 587 3 379 
84 19% 350, 458 3912, 312 |__-- -—— , 277. 928 .4 020 
16 8 1938 bail 375, 742 429, 461 , 790, 681 , 423, 662 3 , 918 
412, 386 946, 431 810, 421 , 466, 887 630 2. § 
; . 398, 254 507, 649 , 748, 981 , 425, 596 338, 483 2 
393, 054 422, 530 747, 764 394, 315 365, 599 | 2. 
2 Lay 380, 826 338, 355 778, 805 | 1, 375, 768 404, 303 2. 
2 362, 899 292. 240 802, 912 , 351, 865 477, 617 3 
344, 517 218, 328 , 773, 116 , da8, 509 480, 569 3 
9 338, 383 178, 762 , 759, 242 | 1, 333, 082 447, 161 3 
deed 338, 409 155, 996 798, 618 , 387, O87 419, 695 3. 
‘ oT. i 361, 724 163, 941 781, 227 , 516, 467 $314, 161 2. 
— \ovem ber 367, 106 152, 430 , 828, 103 , 568, 883 311, 562 2. 
December 404, 730 455, 656 , 831, 372 , 591, 128 229, 831 2 
415, 987 301, 897 2, 039, 026 385, 995 
414, 756 196, 770 1, 896, 718 297, 601 
400, 075 1, 726, 929 238, 046 


























’ Provisional figure. 

' New series from September 1937. 

: Includes the Saar. 

* Includes agricultural and domestic labor. 
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Hungary Ireland Japan 
‘ Trade-unionists Official estimates 
Year and date (end of Employ- ; Compul- a 
wher hy mént ex- unemployed sory in- unemployed 
Seam. ey 
applca- \Christian| Social Bumne 
tions for r unem- r 
a (Buda- Demo- 2 Number | Percent 
work pest) cratic ployed 
SEER SPER RES e= oe 60, 595 1,085 26, 716 72, 255 408, 710 5.6 
Re eS es §2, 157 996 22, 291 103,671 | 372,941 5.0 
RTE I SEES 52, 048 967 18, 315 $119,498 | 356, 103 4.6 
EES a ae 52, 114 800 15, 637 99, 834 338, 365 4.3 
RISES Sa ee 48, 359 945 14, 279 82, 425 295, 443 3.7 
DR eatkihs pladdnesicp atin TY TR ae, By ae 3 Uf Sa 
1988 | 
I i it 50, 442 1, 211 18, 142 104,829 | 265,845 3.3 
ESSER SEE a ES, 50, 850 1, 150 17, 486 oy 515 | 254, 906 3.1 
LE Se a Se 47,423 1, 061 18, 476 100, 076 243, 093 3.0 
SPC ee aa se 46, 445 1,022 18, 767 97, 571 227, 992 2.9 
SRR GR, SF 45,415 1,214 19, 191 71, 959 230, 262 2.9 
asd dtioekchedbbeks 45, 454 1, 205 19, 134 Ff , eae 
ES aera eS 47, 659 1,115 15, 534 J (8 oa Sees 
Eee 47, 413 946 12, 889 4 ae Pe 
naa ar ae 0 8 ee ee «| ie Se aac 
0 SE eee Se 8g et See oe cf Sere ern 
ee ee 4k 3 eee eae OP ASS, stare 
1989 
TEESE Ee Ee _ > Sa a ae 
0 REO SS Ee. Oe Eee ES: See 
RR Ee es RF Tee ee AS ST 
Netherlands —s Norway 
- Unemployment in-| Number Trade-unionists 7 ' 
Your wo (end of surance societies | unem- (10 unions) un- ew 
—unemployed ployed employed sloyed 
registered pimalving 
by employ- on live 
Number ; Percent p wrber Number | Percent} register 
re eee Se 163, 000 31.0 46, 971 16, 588 33.4 35, 591 
nwdnccmnannch abbbeias 160, 400 32. 1 39, 235 15, 963 30.7 35, 121 
a EE. SSeS 173, 673 36.3 38, 234 14, 783 25. 3 36, 103 
CSS ELAR Sea 168, 668 36. 2 36, 890 13, 267 18.8 32, 643 
SE 137, 700 ERS 16, 532 20.0 28, 520 
ee SS, STE 134, 181  } | Re See 19, 230 22.0 28, 923 
1988 
2a ae 156, 575 31.2 7, 241 24, 321 28. 2 35, 311 
SOA OOS ae 142, 578 29. 2 6, 695 22, 916 26. 5 34, 104 
SR ae ae 133, 106 27.0 7, 215 21, 256 24.5 29, 850 | 
I a BE ED 128, 016 26.0 8,314 17, 853 20. 5 25, 693 
|S BREE 122, 873 24.9 8, 721 16, 197 18. 5 22, 938 
Ee Ct 122, 013 24. 6 3, 929 14, 843 16.9 20, 144 
0S, FR Pe ee 118, 894 23.9 2,154 14, 504 16.4 21, 068 
0 ee ae 118, 383 23.8 1, 575 15, 683 17.7 26, 105 
Se t=. ee 119, 397 26. 6 1, 245 16, 940 18.5 30, 085 
OS "ee See 126, 613 25.3 1, 026 18, 519 20.7 33, 861 
Pie devicnbhaseneced 155, 434 30.8 917 23, 426 26. 2 34, 873 
1939 
Bae 158, 085 31.3 1, 036 24, 584 27.6 34, 122 
PIN edo ccthabdneca 2 132, 308 8 Ee SS ets Eee 34, 713 
Wd ceo das coke enceed 1118, 879 ee ae a 33, 104 

















? Provisional figure. 
* Incomplete figures. 


7 New series from 1933 through September 1937; revised in October 1937. 
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ee 
. ; <a ai Yugo- 
Rumania Sweden Switzerland slavis 
Trade-unionists : 
. Unemployment funds 
year and date (end of | Number unemployed Nt 
1 eal ___| Number 
nth) unem- of unem- 
om Wholly unem- Partially unem- ployed 
. 4 } 7 xi ae 
on live | Number | Percent = sm tered 
register | ~ ' 
Number | Percent}; Number | Percent 
-caiiiibiees 29, 060 97, 316 | * =e 10.8 8.5 15, 997 
nes SP SAS 16, 871 80, 216 | » 2 eee i | =e 6.1 15, 647 
noamieiie ’ 13, 852 81, 385 by ae 2 eee 5.9 16, 752 
et ee 13, 549 71, 552 (je  t 2 ae 5.3 19, 436 
PRR > TIPTE | 10, 851 67, 351 an es 10. 0 2.5 21, 650 
sattecdbes yi ae 74, 255 _ 2, oe er Srashonses 4.5 22, 517 
- | 
®ebruary..------- én 11, 927 89, 614 14.5 75, 900 13. 6 23, 400 4.4 42, 145 
leet... .candudaeane 10, 907 84, 474 13.7 52, 0C7 9.6 25, 074 4.7 36, 413 
tll. scancwmaindibein™ 7, 957 71, 812 11.6 42, 100 7. § 24, 200 4.6 29, 184 
RR a Ee 5, 618 56, 281 9.1 37, 900 6.4 24, 900 4.7 18, 923 
A eae 2 ee 5, 348 57, 285 9.3 34, 005 6.3 25, 580 4.7 14, 828 
PRES Ne 3° SAL 3, 836 49, 093 8.0 32, 700 5.8 24, 800 4.6 13, 049 
UC: . .cctenettneabes 4, 807 50, 461 8.1 33, 600 6.0 23, 800 4.4 10, 973 
Ne Eee 5, 493 51, 557 8.2 34, 264 6.3 23, 502 4.3 10, 926 
\etober oxdhona 5, 290 62, 137 9.8 , 400 6.8 22, 000 4.1 12, 103 
evel. cakiitvesacss 5, 382 75, 289 11.9 46, 500 8.2 22,7 4.2 14, 739 
DN ; nctiwntenniend | an ae ee 122, 357 19.1 74, 689 13.7 26, 17 4.8 23, 590 
1929 | 
en 5 ee Be eee ee tile a scall 101, 179 * | ae 5 aren 4.3 32, 831 
February. Saipan | hniineneie 91, 456 | eee Ve) oa 4.3 36, 69 9 
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Agriculture 

Pre 

Farm labor conditions in Gloucester, Hunterdon, and Monmouth Counties, \x 
Jersey, April-May 1936. By Josiah C. Folsom. Washington, U.S. Bureg a 
of Agricultural Economics, 1939. 51 pp.; mimeographed. 
The study covered labor conditions, and both wage workers and unpaid family i) 
laborers, on 2,064 farms in three counties representing differing and importan on 
types of agriculture and agricultural labor situations. - 

Prices paid by farmers [in Vermont] for goods and services and received by them jo | 

farm products, 1790-1871; wages of farm labor, 1780-1937. A preliminary fm)” 
report, by T. M. Adams. Burlington, Vt., Vermont Agricultural Exper. 
ment Station, February 1939. 54 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

Part-time farming in the United States—a selected list of references. Compiled pro 

Helen E. Hennefrund. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Ee fiimp 
nomics, February 1939. 272 pp.; mimeographed. (Agricultural Economie 
Bibliography No. 77.) 

References to material on part-time farming and subsistence homesteads in tly 

United States from approximately 1900 through October 1938. This |! 

raphy brings together references in several previous bibliographies in this ficl/fRA» 

issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

Agricultural labor organization in France. By Michel Cépéde. (In Run 

Sociology, Baton Rouge, La., March 1939, pp. 26—35.) tral 
The article contains data on number of farm workers in France classified as )jgjy*™ 
age and sex, whether full-time or part-time, and whether family, wage-paid Fre: pop 
or wage-paid foreign workers; wages and working hours; legislation regarding pai Feo 
holidays for agricultural workers; and proposed legislation concerning agricultura 

labor. 4 

El asalariado rural de 19 paises. By Moisés T. de la Pefia. (In Revista & the 
Economia, Sindicato Nacional de Economistas, México, D. F., September pol 
December 1938, pp. 729-757.) and 

Reviews agricultural conditions and summarizes legislation for the benefit o fe 
agricultural wage-earners in 19 countries, including some in North and * — 

America, Europe, and Asia. os 


brie 
Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ cooperation in the United States, 1936. By Florence FE. Parkes 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 207 pp. (Bulletin 9 
659.) 


The Cooperative League yearbook, 1939. New York, Northern States Cooperat' 
League, 1939. 213 pp. 

In 6 parts dealing, respectively, with general topics; educational organi 
distributive organizations, national and regional; housing associations 
societies, and district federations; finance—credit and insurance; and statis’ 
of individual associations. 





Directory of cooperative associations handling consumers’ goods or perform 
sumer services. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jar 
1939. 76 pp.; mimeographed. 
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poperation at home and abroad—a description and analysis: Vol. II, 1908-1938. 
By C. R. Fay. London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1939. 540 pp. 

This volume, which is really a supplementary report to the author’s earlier 
tudy reissued as Volume I), introduces information on a number of countries 
not treated in the earlier book, and brings up to date (1938) the material on the 
yntries before covered. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Changes in cost of living, December 15, 1938, and year 1938. Washington, U.S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 885.) 


Family income in Chicago, 1985-36. By A. D. H. Kaplan and Faith M. Williams. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. x, 210 pp., charts. 
Bulletin No. 642, Vol. I.) 


Preliminary investigation into measures of a national or international character for 
raising the standard of living. By N. F. Hall. Geneva, League of Nations, 
1938. 91 pp. 

This memorandum discusses the value of approaching economic problems by 
way of standards of living; the questions of economic policies and deficiencies in 
onsumption; relationship between the new technique of consumption and pro- 
uction and the standard of life; the practical possibilities of raising living stand- 
ards; and the economic development of primitive communities. 


Your community, its provision for health, education, safety, and welfare. By 
Joanna C. Colcord. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 249 pp.; 
bibliography. 

A textbook showing what to look for in studying a community and how to 
proceed. It is intended for groups such as social workers who are interested in 
improving living conditions and is not of a highly technical character. 


Economic and Social Problems 


America reborn: A plan for decentralization of industry. By Ralph L. Woods. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1939. 376 pp. 

The author explains the causes of what he views as our excessive urban cen- 
tralization, describes its effects, and discusses the forces and agencies making for 
what he considers a more satisfactory distribution of industry, wealth, and 
population. 


Economic problems in a changing world. Edited by Willard L. Thorp. New 
York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939. 802 pp. 

A symposium by 10 contributors. The section dealing directly with labor, by 
the late Edward Berman, comprises about one-sixth of the volume. It deals with 
collective bargaining, wages, unemployment, labor legislation, and the history 
and characteristics of unionism. A section on consumer problems includes dis- 
cussions Of the standard of living, consumers’ cooperation, and other topics 
affecting particularly the status of wage earners. Other sections deal with prices, 
management, capital and the control of capital formation, Government and 
economic life, and problems of economic conflict. Each chapter is followed by a 
brief reading list. 


The functions of the executive. By Chester I. Barnard. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1938. xvi, 334 pp. 

Revision of lectures at the Lowell Institute. The author discusses, both 
theoretically and from the point of view of his experience as an executive, the 
place of leaders and organizations in the process of cooperation and social inte- 
gration. He emphasizes the view that only as men choose to work together, 


from the local to the world environment, can they achieve full personal develop- 
ment. 


Das soziale leben im neuen Deutschland unter besonderer berticksichtigung der 
deutschen Arbeitsfront. By Willy Miller. Berlin, Verlag E. S. Mittler & 
Sohn, 1938. 197 pp. 

Deals with economic and social conditions under the present regime in Germany 
and during the republic. 
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State interference in South Africa. By F. J. Van Biljon. London, P. 8. \;, 7 
Son, Ltd., 1939. 322 pp. ee 
Analysis of State interference in the chief spheres of economic poli: 
chapter is devoted to wages and Jabor conditions, and the cooperative mo\ 
discussed in a chapter on agricultural development and marketing. 


Structural changes and business cycles in South Africa, 1806-1936. By | 
Schumann. London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1938. 397 pp.; bibli 








Employment and Unemployment 


Seasonal variations in employment in the United States. By W. S. Woyti: 
Washington, Social Science Research Council, Committee on Social § 
1939. 154 pp., charts. 


Report prepared for the Committee on Social Security of the Social Sciey, 

























































Research Council, as part of a general study of industrial, occupational, and o 
ployment statistics in relation to the social-security program. There is a disc ” 
sion of the methods used. The volume deals with a wide range of employments - 
in addition to manufacturing industries. The problem of seasonality is discussey RR” - 
in national terms only and the report is described as intended primarily as a meare ot 
of stimulating similar studies of limited areas and of particular industries as 
Seasonality in the tobacco industry. By Raymond Cella. Frankfort, Ky., Une: Silic 
ployment Compensation Commission, 1938. 49 pp., charts. (Res a 
Report No. 7.) D 
Based on schedules of a limited number of firms in the various branches of t}, slic 
tobacco industry, 1929 to 1938. Seasonality of employment is emphasized, but g = 
table and a chart are devoted to variations of monthly earnings. The highly « 
seasonal nature of employment is illustrated by the figures for redryers of burle; Row 
and dark tobacco. In the 1937-38 season, weekly employment, expressed as 

percentages of the year’s normal, ranged from 16.8 to 360.6. 

The effect of wage increases upon employment. By Paul H. Douglas. (In Papers &. 
and proceedings of fifty-first annual meeting of American Economic Asso- aim 
ciation, American Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., March 1939, Part 2 ties 
Supplement, pp. 138-157.) oat 

The author gives a mathematical analysis of the subject and summarizes his J 
conclusions to the effect that ““The Great Depression’’ cannot be charged to wag Voe 
costs because these were relatively low in comparison with prices; that unit labor 

costs remained comparatively low throughout the depression; and that the dis- ) 

parity was only gradually reduced betwéen 1933 and 1937. Some of the voe 

papers at the annual meeting dealt with related subjects. 

Concepts used in unemployment surveys. By John N. Webb. (In Journal o! 
American Statistical Association, Washington, March 1939, pp. 49-61; als 
reprinted.) He 

A summary of this article was given in a paper presented at the annual meeting 

of the American Statistical Association in Petooit, December 27, 1938. The 

author describes concepts previously used and administrative experience in using ( 

them. The discussion at the meeting, by members of the staff of the U.S. Bureau B 

of Labor Statistics, included suggestions for changes and emphasized the neces " 

sity for more satisfactory definitions of employment and unemployment, for use 

in the Census of 1940, than those used in the Census of 1930. 

3€ 
Factory Inspection | 

The organization of labor inspection in industrial and commercial undertakings. Ay 
Report to Preparatory Technical Conference, Geneva, May 1939. Geneva, Ih 
International Labor Office, 1939. 358 pp. ‘ 

A historical survey of factory inspection in Great Britain. By D. H. Blelloch. 
International Labor Review, Geneva, November 1938, pp. 614-659.) be 

Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet dr 1987. Stockholm, Riksférsikringsanstalte:, 

1939. 128 pp., diagrams, illus. 
Report on labor inspection in Sweden in 1937, including information on meas C0 


ures for prevention of industrial accidents and diseases, and statistics of accidents 
There is a French translation of the table of contents. 


Factory inspection standards and qualifications for factory inspectors. Washingto2, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1939. 10 p; 
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Health and Industrial Hygiene 


roceedings (abstracted) of First Annual Congress on Industrial Health, Chicago, 
~ January 9-10, 1989. Chicago, American Medical Association, 1939. 25 pp. 
4 brief account of this meeting was published in the Monthly Labor Review 
for March 1939 (p. 595). 


Ten years’ experience with industrial hygiene in connection with manufacture of 
"viscose rayon. By H.L. Barthelemy. (In Journal of Industrial Hygiene and 
Toxicology, Baltimore, Md., April 1939, pp. 141-151.) 
The writer discusses the potential health hazards in viscose-rayon manufacture 
snd measures taken to safeguard the workers in a plant in Georgia. 











Silicosis and asbestosis. By various authors; edited by A. J. Lanza, M.D. New 
~~ York, Oxford University Press, 1938. xxvi, 439 pp., illus. 

This volume has for its purpose the presentation of the medical and public 
health aspects of silicosis and asbestosis. The history of the two diseases is given 
and there are sections on the etiology, symptoms, and diagnosis of silicosis and 
asbestosis; X-ray diagnosis; pathology of the diseases; experimental pathology; 
occupational, preventive, and legislative aspects in Great Britain; and public 
health and economic aspects in the United States. Each chapter has a bibliog- 
raphy. 

Silicosis and tts prevention. By Adelaide Ross Smith,M. D. Albany, New York 
State Department of Labor, 1938. 61 pp. (Special Bulletin No. 198.) 

Designed as a reference manual on the causes, characteristics, and prevention of 
silicosis. A chapter on workmen’s compensation for silicosis and a bibliography 
are also included. 












Routine sampling for control of atmospheric impurities. Pittsburgh, Air Hygiene 
Foundation of America, Inc., 1939. 19pp. (Preventive Engineering Series, 
Bulletin No. 2, Part 8.) 

The bulletin lists proved methods of collection, determination, and apparatus 
for checking 45 dangerous fumes, dusts, or gases commonly found in indusvrial 
atmospheres. Procedures are recommended for sampling for atmospheric impuri- 
ties for both high and low air-velocity operations, and dust analysis and gas 
sampling methods are described. 








Vocational hygiene. By Daniel Caplin and 8. G. Ocean. New York, Globe 
Book Co., 1938. 225 pp. 

Manual of instruction in occupational diseases and accidents and first aid for 

vocational high-school students. 










Health and Invalidity Insurance 





Health insurance plans: C, Company noncontributory disability benefit plans. New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1939. 27 pp. (Studies 
in Personnel Policy, No. 11.) 
Covers plans of 48 companies employing 641,608 persons. 






British health-insurance system. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1939. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 870, reprint from January 1939 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Beretning fra Invalideforsikringsretten for aaret 1937. Copenhagen, 1938. 98 
pp., folders. 

Report on operation of the Invalidity Insurance Office in Denmark in 1937. 
Appended to the report is a summary in French of the legislation concerning the 
Invalidity Insurance Court and its activities, including a brief account of the 
organization and administration of the invalidity-insurance system. French 
translations are also given for some of the table heads in the report. 











Seguros de enfermedad y asistencia médica en el ambiente rural. By Edgardo 
Rebagliati. (In Informaciones Sociales, Caja Nacional de Seguro Social de} 
Peru, Lima, January 1939, pp. 5-31.) 

An account, with figures for recent years, of sickness insurance in a number of 
countries, and a discussion of the application of such insurance to rural workers. 
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Housing 


ape Te 


Low-rent housing: Report of New York State Board of Housing. Alba 



























91 pp., illus. (Legislative Document, 1939, No. 60.) ™ Am«¢ 
Covers the need for housing, the housing amendment to the New \ Stas ndust 
Constitution, activities of the various housing authorities, and statistic lating ‘oung 
to projects. Summary data on 14 projects in New York City and its Ms pegotl 
are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. yractl 
he SO 
Housing in Pittsburgh, 1934-1937. Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Housing Assoejq; i 
[1938]. 32 pp., charts, illus. shew 

A review of recent trends in housing generally and the situation in | Pity ‘ 
burgh area particularly. mpl 


Greenbelt faces 1939. By Hugh A. Boone. (In American City, New Y. Feb. 
ruary 1939, pp. 59-61, illus.) 

Describes the management and social developments in Greenbelt, Md... a), 
lists the problems facing the community. Greenbelt was a project of the Resor. 
tlement Administration and is the oldest of the Federal Government’s ; 
planned cities, the other two being Greendale, Wis., and Greenhills, Ohi: 


Housing requirements of farm families in the United States. By Maud Wiilso 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 1939. 39 pp., chart Mis. 
cellaneous Publication No. 322.) 

Suggested housing standards for the various farming regions of the « 
taking into account the differing needs. 





Construccién de ocho mil viviendas colectivas para obreros y empleados del | 
obreros en general. By Alberto F. Taiana. (In La Habitacién Popuila 
Ministerio del Interior, Comisiédn Nacional de Casas Baratas, Buenos Aires 
October—December 1938, pp. 335-367; illus.) 

Discusses the housing situation in Buenos Aires and reviews the housing ex. 
perience of Great Britain, Italy, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Brazil, and thy 
United States. A plan is outlined for the erection by the Argentine Government 
of apartment houses to care for more than 8,000 families of salaried and wag 


ae 


earning employees of the Government and wage-earning employees in genera 








Industrial Accidents and Safety 


Causes and prevention of accidents in fertilizer industry, 1936 and 193). | 
Roy F. Fleming and Jacob Lotven. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of [.a! 
Statistics, 1939. 16pp. (Serial No. R. 880, reprint from April 1939 M 
Labor Review.) 





The organization of safety services in industrial undertakings in the U.S tr 
analytical review of American industrial safety movement. (in Indusirial 
Safety Survey, International Labor Office, Geneva, September—October 1938 
pp. 133-142; also reprinted.) 


American standard safety code for protection of heads, eyes, and respiratory 
Washington, U. 8. National Bureau of Standards, November 1, 1938. 95 py 
(National Bureau of Standards Handbook H24, superseding H2. 


Annual safety equipment issue, 1939, National Safety News. Chicago, Nat 
Safety Council, Inc., March 1939. 212 pp. 

This annual safety equipment issue is planned to belp members of the Nat 
Safety Council in the purchasing, maintenance, and use of safety equip 
The information presented gives a broad general basis of industrial safety | 
edge and outlines in specific detail many methods of standard safety proced 


Industrial Relations 





Industrial relations in 1938. By Florence Peterson. Washington, U. 5. Bu 
of Labor Statistics, 1939. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 905, reprint from \a' 
1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Second annual report of Pennsylvania Labor Relations Board, for calendar yea 
December 31,1938. Harrisburg, 1939. 28 pp.; mimeographed. 


Report of Wisconsin Labor Relations Board covering period April 28, 1937, lo 
ber 30, 1938. Madison, 1938. 28 pp.; mimeographed. 
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Dapers csented at first annual Stanford Industrial Relations Conference, March 21- 
95, 1938. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University, Division of 
Industrial Relations, [1938?]. 150 pp. 

Among the papers reproduced in the volume are the following: Recent trends in 
ndustria! relations, by C. J. Hicks; The future of industrial relations, by Arthur H. 
‘oung; Development of the independent union, by Albert 8. Regula; Problems of 
negotiation With a union, by W. G. Storie; British and American trade-union 
ractice, by Sumner H. Slichter; The adjustment of private pension programs to 
ho Social Security Act, by J. Douglas Brown; Economic trends in wages and hours, 
~ Sumner H. Slichter; and The place and function of the industrial-relations 
ecutive in collective bargaining, by J. Douglas Brown. 


»»ployer associations in collective bargaining. By Almon E. Roth, Ivan L. Willis, 

~~ 4. B. Gates. New York, American Management Association, 1939. 
(Personnel Series, Number 37.) 

Speeches by three employer representatives, before the American Management 

\ssociation’s recent personnel conference in Chicago, on the pros and cons of 

jealing with trade-unions through employers’ associations, based largely on the 

‘an Franciseo, British, and Swedish experiences. 


27 pp. 


‘fvolution des conventions collectives de travail. By Jean-Marie Arnion. 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey, [1938?]. 274 pp. 

In this study of the development of collective agreements in France from 1884 to 

the present time, the author discusses the conditions leading up to the enactment 

f the laws of 1919 and 1936 and the effects of the laws. 


Paris, 





‘es rapports entre patrons et ouvriers. By Pierre Laroque. 
1938. 430 pp. 

The writer explains the changes in the relationship between employers and 

workers in France since 1936, based on the history of these relationships since the 

ighteenth eentury and particularly on developments since the World War. 


Paris, Fernand Aubier, 


4 


A survey of methods for promotion of industrial peace. By George T. Starnes, 
John R. McCutcheon, James M. Stepp. Charlottesville, Va., Bureau of 
Public Administration, 1939. 146 pp., bibliography; 
Report, Series B, No. 4.) 

\ study of the problem of industrial strife and the methods of dealing with it 
in Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, Sweden, and in different 
areas and industries in the United States. 


mimeographed. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


State labor relations acts. By Arthur Harris. Berkeley, University of California, 
Bureau of Public Administration, February 10, 1939. 30 pp., 
graphed. (1939 Legislative Problems, No. 2.) 

The pamphlet contains a comparative analysis in tabular form of the principal 
provisions of the National and State labor relations acts, with discussion of the 
acts and of the jurisdiction of labor relations boards. One section is devoted to 


a consideration of labor relations boards in California. A brief reading list is 
appended. 


mimeo- 


Derecho social colombiano. By Ernesto Herrnstadt. 
tena,” 1939. 257 pp. 

A treatise on social legislation in Colombia, covering the labor contract, right 
of association, collective labor conflicts, governmental intervention in labor 
matters, work of women and minors, industrial hygiene, workmen’s compensa- 
ion, weekly rest, maximum working hours, special provisions for private and for 


public employees as classes, improvement of housing, cooperative societies, and 
ther matters. 


Bogota, Ediciones ‘An- 


Codigo del trabajo, Ecuador, 1938. Quito, Ministerio de Previsién Social Vv 
Trabajo, 1939. 130 pp. 

_ Text of the Labor Code of Ecuador adopted in 1938. Major topics treated 

elude individual and collective labor agreements, occupational hazards, workers’ 


associations, labor conflicts, penalties for infraction of the code, and statute of 
imitations, 


abor legislation affecting the deaf. By Alfred E. Stephens. (In American Annals 
of the Deaf, Washington, March 1939, pp. 132-136.) 
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Labor Organization and Activities 


Here comes labor. By Chester M. Wright. New York, Macmillan | 
122 pp. 
A readable account of the aims and techniques of organized labor, a: 
trayal of the leading personalities in the labor movement. 


Industrial valley. By Ruth McKenney. New York. Harcourt, Brace & , 
1939. 379 pp. 
Portrays the dramatic rise of the United Rubber Workers in Akron anq ; 
transformation of this one-time open-shop city, as the result of the d 
and mass unemployment, into a stronghold of industrial unionism. 


Dressinr 
) 


Histoire du mouvement ouvrier, 1872-1936. By Edouard Dolléa: Paris 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1939. 402 pp. 
History of the labor movement in France from 1872 to 1936. 


Arthur Henderson—a biography. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. London, W) 
Heinemann, Ltd., 1938. 461 pp. 
In tracing the life of Arthur Henderson, important events in labor | 
Great Britain are also presented chronologically. 


LULA TT 


Minimum Wage 


The administration of minimum-wage laws in the United States. By Ethel ¥ 
Johnson. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, February 1939, , 
149-183; also reprinted.) 


State minimum-wage laws and orders—an analysis. By Florence P. Smith. Was». 
ington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1939. 34 pp., pasters. (Bulletin No. 167 


Minimum-salary legislation for teachers, 1937 and 1938. Washington, Nationa 
Education Association of the United States, 1939. 25 pp., bibliography 


Occupations and Vocational Guidance 


Aeronautical occupaiions for boys. By Burr Leyson. New York, E. P. Dutt 
& Co., 1938. 207 pp., illus. 
The principal occupations are described and information given as to traini: 
average pay or salary, promotion opportunities, and other matters. 


Getting a job in aviation. By Carl Noreross. New York, McGraw-Hill Book ( 
Inc., 1938. xviii, 374 pp., illus. 

The book is divided into 5 parts: Jobs in the air lines; Private and nonscheduled 
commercial flying; Federal Government jobs; Engineering and manufacturing; 
and Training. An introductory chapter discusses aviation as a career. A list 
of books and magazines on aviation is appended. 


Employment in land transportation. By Felix B. Streyckmans. Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 1939. 48 pp., illus. (Occupational Monograph 2 


Presents data on types of jobs, wages, present occupational outlook, and future 
trends. 
How you can getajob. By Glenn L. Gardiner. New York, Harper & Bros., !{38 


226 pp. (Revised edition.) 
The author gives counsel on how to determine what work one is best quailiec 
to do, how to plan a job-getting campaign, how to discover job opportunities, wi 
can help one to get a job, preparation for the employment interview, how 
applicant should carry on his side of the interview, how job prospects s! 
followed up, and other problems confronting persons seeking employment 


Government agencies and vocational guidance. By Mary H.S. Hayes. (In Vcc 
pations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, New York, March 1939, ) 
507-511.) 


Occupations and vocational guidance—a source list of pamphlet material. Compiled 


by Wilma Bennett. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1938. 160 pp. % 


edition, revised. 
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ccupational survey, 1938. 
(938. 316 pp.; mimeographed. 

Results of a survey sponsored by the Canton Board of Education in cooperation 
vith the State Board for Vocational Education. The report draws a series of 
occupational pictures from various angles in the hope that they will be useful in 
developing proper understanding of employment opportunities for young people 
; e city studied. 


By Herbert W. Benedict. Canton, Ohio, 


in tl 
Vérico en accién. México, Departamento Auténomo de Prensa y Publicidad, 
"1938. 137 pp., charts, illus. 

Contains an illustrated section on vocational education in agriculture and 


industry. 
Old-Age Assistance and Retirement 


Analysis of statutory provisions for State teachers retirement sysiems. Washington, 
’ National Education Association of the United States, 1939. 30 pp. 

Based upon Statewide contributory plans in 26 States and Hawaii. A later 
report, it is stated, will deal with local systems. 


Old age assistance in Tennessee. By D. W. Eagan. Knoxville, Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, 1938. 50 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

General results of a careful examination of operation of old-age assistance in 
the State. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, individual grants ranged 
from $5 to $25 per month, but only 2.55 percent of all beneficiaries received the 
maximum of $25. In other words, according to the report, the allowance pro- 
vided for only “the barest existence.’’ The report recommends increased appro- 
priation for old-age assistance, in order to care for more persons, and an increase 
in the maximum from $25 to $30. 

















Le statut juridique des institutions patronales de retraites. By Mare Gorecki. 
Paris, Librairie Technique et Economique, 1938. 110 pp. 
A study of employer old-age retirement systems in France and of their regula- 
tion under the social-insurance system. 




















Prices 





‘Retail prices in certain countries in October 1938. (In International Labor Re- 
view, Geneva, March 1939, pp. 411-416; also reprinted.) 

Prices of certain articles of ordinary consumption in principal cities or towns 

in 32 countries, obtained by the International Labor Office in its annual inquiry. 


Prices in Canada and other countries, 1938. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1939. 
24 pp., chart. 

Data on actual prices and cos’ of living in Canada, and index numbers of prices 

and cost of living in Canada and various other countries, in 1938 and earlier vears. 


Jnaugurating a series of Canadian index numbers of industrial material prices. 
Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1939. 34 pp., charts. 
Tabulations and discussion of a new series of index numbers of prices of indus- 
trial materials, resulting from experiments by the Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
0 find a better basis of appraising changes in the general wholesale price level. 


pholesale prices [in the United States], December and year 1938. Washington, 

U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 51 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 882.) 
The pamphlet includes a tabulation of the average purchasing power of the 
holesale-price dollar, by groups and subgroups of commodities, in 1938 and in 
each month of the year. 

















































Productivity of Labor and Technological Changes 


The social effects of recent trends in mechanization of agriculture. By C. Horace 
Hamilton. College Station, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1938. 14 pp.; mimeographed. (Progress 
Report No. 579.) 

A substantial portion of this report was presented by the author in a paper 
tad at the joint session of the American Farm Economics Association and the 

‘ural Sociological Society, Detroit, December 29, 1938. The paper and the 


liscussion which followed it were printed in Rural Sociology (Baton Rouge, La.) 
or Mareh 1939. 
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Labor productivity in .boot-and shoe industry. By Boris Stern. Wa 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 22 pp., charts. (Serial N, 
reprint from February 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Mechanization and productivity of labor in cigar manufacturing industry. \ ash. 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 66 pp. (Bulletin No. ge 


Le progres technique et le ch6mage. By Gabriel Ferras. Paris, Lib; 
_ Recueil Sirey, 1938. 245 pp. 
_ Study of the relationship between technological progress and unem) 
Statistics of the increase in population, and of unemployment, are compared wy 
the changes in production since the war in the United States, England, Germa, 
and France. The effect of mechanization upon agricultural employm: 
cussed for the United States, in which it has been greatly developed as . 
with France where mechanization has not made much progress. 


Lirle 


Social Security (General) 


Appraising the social security program. Edited by Isabel Gordon Cart 
The Annals, Volume 202, American Academy of Political and Social! Scie; 
Philadelphia, March 1939, pp. 1-199.) 
The articles in this symposium were brought together to show the wor ts 
plished under the Social Security Act and to furnish a background for evaluat 
of proposed changes. A bibliography on social security is included. 


The road upward: Three hundred years of public welfare in New York State. | 
David M. Schneider and Albert Deutsch. Albany, New York State Depar 
ment of Social Welfare, 1939. 59 pp. (Social Welfare Today in New 
Series, No. 1.) 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to provide the historical backgrour 
development of social welfare in the State, necessary for a ‘‘well-balan: 
proach to the problems of public welfare.’’ 


as evidence by the chairman, to Royal Commission appointed to inquire tnto and 
submit recommendations upon annual amounts to be provided for payment 0 
insurance medical practitioners and on cognate matters. Canberra, Natio: 
Insurance Commission, 1938. 34 pp. 

The Commission recommended that the annual capitation fee paid to in 
practitioners under the National Health and Pensions Act should be 11s 
insured person and that the maximum number of persons on a physician's | 
should be 2,000. 


Les assurances sociales et les régimes spéciaux d’assurances (application di: 
23 du décret-loi du 28-10-35). By Louis Legré. Paris, Librairie Tech: 
et Economique, 1938. 133 pp. 

A study of measures for coordination of the various social-insurance schemes in 
France, established by departments, communes, employers, or other agencies 
with the general social-insurance system. These systems are regulated 
Article 23 of the decree-law of October 28, 1935. 


Unemployment and health insurance in Great Britain, 1911-1937. By Marianne 
Sakmann. Washington, U. 8. Social Security Board, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, 1938. 44 pp. (Bureau Report No. 3.) 

Review of the legislative history of unemployment insurance and health insur 
ance, limited to an analysis and comparison of the provisions for weekly as) 
benefits under the two systems. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wages and normal hours of work of adult males in certain occupations in variout 
countries in October 1988. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, Mare) 
1939, pp. 384-410; also reprinted.) 

This latest general survey by the International Labor Office of wages 8% 
working hours covers 30 occupations in 79 towns in 27 countries, an increase 0f !! 
towns and 4 countries over the number covered in the 1937 inquiry; the number” 
occupations remains the same. 


Statement prepared by National Insurance Commission, Australia, for submission 
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Hours of work wm Germany. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, March 
139, pp. 360-372.) 
The article analyzes the regulations governing hours of work in Germany and 
their application, discusses methods of compiling statistics of hours worked, and 
gives figures On average hours worked per day in 1929, 1932, 1937, and 1938. 


Wages in Japan, 1937 and 1938. _Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
'1939. 11 pp. (Serial No. R. 862, reprint from December 1938 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Salaries and working conditions of policemen in various Virginia cities. Richmond, 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 1938. 6 pp.; mimeographed. (Report 
No. 232.) 

Wage theory and wage policy. By Paul H. Douglas. (In International Labor 

' Review, Geneva, March 1939, pp. 319-359.) 

The author discusses the marginal productivity theory of wages, according to 
which the wage is supposed to be “‘approximately what the last worker or group 
of workers adds to the social product.’’ The author indicates adherence to the 
theory under the assumption of “‘perfect’’ and ‘‘pure’’ competition. He states, 
however, that under prevailing conditions of imperfect competition, there are 
various circumstances that tend to reduce wages below the level of marginal 
productivity and that these circumstances, even in a system of private enterprise, 
provide a basis for action by associations or governments for raising wage levels 
without causing unemployment. The article thus reverses the usual emphasis 
of the theory’s adherents in attributing unemployment to a supposed pushing up 
of wages above the level of the marginal product. 


Problems of payments in kind. By Rae L. Needleman. (In American Federa- 
tionist, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., March 1939, 
pp. 269-276.) 

Deals with the problems connected with the furnishing of commodities and 
services in lieu of or in addition to cash wages, with particular reference to the 
status of such payments under the N. R. A. and under the Social Security Act. 
The article includes a tabulation, by State, of money equivalents of payment in 
kind as specified in State unemployment-compensation regulations as of March 
15, 1938. 


Shorter hours—how? when? By Henry Gavens. Washington, Ransdall Incor- 
porated, 1938. 128 pp., bibliography. 

A discussion of the historical background of the reduction of hours and of the 
bearing of reductions on the interests of workers, employers, and consumers. 
The author concludes: ‘“The thirty hour week is, of course, inevitable, but it is 
doubtful whether the time is yet ripe for so drastic an experiment.”’ 


Youth Problems 


The American Youth Commission—activities. 
Education, 1939. 16 pp. 

States the objectives of the commission and discusses the youth problems which 
it has identified and the investigations undertaken. Among the latter were 
studies of the work being done by youth-serving organizations in several European 
countries. 





Washington, American Council on 


Counseling young workers. By Jane F. Culbert and Helen R. Smith. New York, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, 1939. 212 pp. 

This volume is based on the work of the Junior Consultation Service set up by 
the New York City Vocational Service for Juniors as a joint enterprise with the 
junior division of the State Employment Service. The four major divisions of the 
report cover, respectively, the counselor’s work with the client; working relations 
with other agencies; administrative procedures and office mechanics; and the 
psychological department. 


Youth and the world’s work: Vocational adjustment of youth in the modern world. 
By James H. Bedford. Los Angeles, Society for Occupational Research, 
Ltd., University of Southern California Station, 1938. viii, 140 pp., charts, 
bibliography. 

Among the topics discussed are youth in relation to the present crisis, to the 
labor market, and to the professions; future opportunities; reasons for vocational 
choice and influence of school thereon; and reading interests. 


141510—-39-—-16 
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Mtodziez siega po pracge. Warsaw, Poland, Instytut Spraw Spotecznyc! 


xvi, 267 pp., charts. 

This analytical study of young people on the labor market in Poland 
data on age of entrance to employment; the available juvenile labor supply 
groups, by social classes, and by urban and agricultural groups; job oppo: 
for young persons; structure and absorption capacity of production 
changes in this connection; respective importance of different branches of « 


activity; vocational preparation of youth and the inadequacy of this pre) 


as a cause of unemployment. 
The statistics are for different periods, going back as far as 1897 and j 
one table giving estimates of the number of young people by social classes { 
Printed in Polish with a résumé in French and French translations of t! 
of the main tables. 


B.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
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